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From the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 


Che Brothers Pantgaltier. 


Tue invention of balloons, which is en- 
tirely of French origin, belongs to the 
brothers Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, 
the sons of a paper manufacturer of An- 
nonay; a city situated opposite the Upper 
Alps. The brothers Montgolfier had a view 
from their paper factory of the whole chain 
of these mountains. The sight of the pro- 
duction and ascension of the clouds which 
they every day saw forming on the side of 
the Alps, led them soon to meditate on the 
cause of the suspension and the equilibrium 
of these enormous masses which were mov- 
ing about in the heavens, But the inven- 
tive minds of the two brothers could not stop 
at purely theological speculations, and they 
formed a plan of imitating nature in one of 
her most brilliant operations. It did not 
seem to them impossible to compose artificial 
clouds, which, in imitation of natural ones, 
should ascend to the upper regions of the 
air. To reproduce, as much as possible the 
appearance of nature, they shut up the va- 
por of water in an envelope which was at the 
same time strong and light. This artificial 
cloud rose in the air, but the exterior tem- 
perature soon brought the steam back to the 
liquid state. The envelope became wet, and 
the apparatus fell to the ground. They at- 
tempted, without greater success, to confine 
the smoke produced by the burning of wood 
inacloth envelope. The gas received in this 
covering soon cooled and did not suffice to 
carry up the little apparatus. 

From a translation of Dr. Priestley’s work, 
“On different kinds of Air,” which appeared 
in France about this time, the Montgolfiers 
gained much information and food for thought 
on the subject of gases, and they proceeded 
to experiment on the subject in various ways. 
To form the mixture which they thought 
would be most available for their purpose, 
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they burned together straw, slightly wet, 
with wool cut up fine, an animal substance, 
which emitted, as it burned, gases giving an 
alkaline reaction. They imagined that the 
combination of these two bodies in an en- 
velope of cloth or strong paper would carry 
up rapidly the little apparatus. In Nov. 
1782, Stephen Montgolfier made at Avignon, 
where he had gone upon business, the first 
attempt of a little apparatus founded on the 
principles agreed upon by his brother and 
himself. He made a little hollow parallel- 
opiped of silk, of very small capacity, con- 
taining only two cubic metres of air, and he 
saw, with the joy which may easily be con- 
ceived, the little balloon rise to the ceiling 
of his room. On returning to Annonay he 
hastened to repeat the experiment with his 
brother. They uséd the same apparatus in 
the open air; the ball rose before them to a 
great height. 

Encouraged by the result of this first ex- 
periment, the brothers Montgolfier construct- 
ed a larger apparatus, which could contain 
twenty cubic metres of air. This new at- 
tempt succeeded perfectly, for the machine 
rose with so much power, that it broke the 
cords by which it was secured, and fell after 
having reached a height of three hundred 
metres, Being then certain of success, they 
went to work to construct an apparatus of 
great size, and resolved to attempt, in one 
of the squares in the city of Annonay, a 
solemn experiment, in order to make known 
and establish publicly their discovery. The 
experiment took place on the 5th of June, 
1783, in presence of an immense crowd. 
The Assembly of individual States of the 
Vivarais, which was then in session in the 
city of Annonay, were all present at the 
memorable trial. The aérostatic machine 
was twelve metres in diameter; it was con- 
structed of wrapping cloth lined with paper. 
At the bottom was placed a chafing-dish of 
wire, on which was burned ten pounds of 
wet straw and chopped wool. The machine 
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made an effort to ascend, it was abandoned 
to itself, and rose immediately, amid the 
shouts of the spectators. In ten minutes it 
had risen to the height of five hundred me- 
tres, but as most of the gas escaped in con- 
sequence of the permeability of the cloth 
and the paper, it soon was seen descending 
slowly to the earth. A proces-verbal of this 
great experiment was drawn up immedi- 
ately by the members of the States of the 
Vivarais, and sent to the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, On-the demand of M. Bre- 
teuil, then minister, the Academy of Sciences 
chose a committee to acquaint themselves 
with the facts. Lavoisier, Cadet, Condorcet, 
Desmartz, Bosset, Brisson, Leroy, and Tillet, 
formed this committee. Stephen Montgolfier 
was summoned to Paris, and informed that 
the experiment should be repeated at the 
expense of the academy. 

Meantime the news of the experiment at 
Annonay had created the most lively sensa- 
tion in Paris. The curiosity of the public 
and the learned men was too much excited 
to accommodate itself to the usual tardiness 
of academical committees. The experiment 
must be immediately repeated at any price, 
under the eyes of the Parisians. Faujas de 
Saint Fond, Professor at the Museum, (the 
Barnum of the day, probably,) opened a 
public subscription to-meet the expense of 
the undertaking, and 10,000 francs were 
collected in a few days. The brothers 
Robert, skillful constructors of philosophical 
instruments, were employed to form the ma- 
chine. Professor Charles, then in all the 
vigor of youth and talent, took upon him- 
self to direct the work. It will easily be 
imagined that the undertaking offered many 
difficulties, The proces-verbal of the ex- 
periment of Montgolfier, the letters from 
Annonay which had given the details of it, 
furnished no indication of the nature of the 
gas used by the inventor; they had confined 
themselves to saying that the gas used by 
Montgolfier, was at least half as heavy as 
common air. Charles did not lose any time 
in seeking out what was the gas of which 
Montgolfier had made use; he understood 
that since the experiment had succeeded 
with a gas which had only half the specific 
weight of common air, it would succeed still 
better with inflammable gas, (hydrogen 
gas,) which weighs fourteen times less than 
air. Consequently he decided to fill the 
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balloon with inflammable gas: but this op- 
eration was not without its difficulties, In- 
flammable air was at that time a gas but 
little known, and it had never been pre- 
pared, except in public lectures, and in very 
small quantities ; scientific men themselves 
did not handle it without some fears of the 
dangers which presented themselves from 
its inflammability. But it was necessary to 
obtain and accumulate in the reservoir more 
than forty cubic metres of this gas. Not- 
withstanding this, they went to work; the 
workshop of the brothers Robert was the 
field of labor; this was situated near the 
Place des Victoires. It was necessary for 
the first time to plan and construct the ne- 
cessary apparatus for the preparation and 
preservation of the gas. Many different ar- 
rangements were attempted, without much 
success at last, for the formation and disen- 
gagement of the gas. The apparatus was 
disposed in the following manner: Water 
and iron filings were placed in a cask, the 
upper end of the cask being pierced with 
two holes; one gave passage to a tin tube 
which carried the gas to the inside of the 
balloon, the other was merely closed with a 
cork, and from it was to be given out, from 
time to time, and in small portions, the sul- 
phuric acid which was to make the hydro- 
gen gas, by its reaction on the iron, It will 
be perceived from this rude arrangement 
how little advance had been made at that 
period in the art of managing the gases, and 
the obstacles which were to be overcome in 
arriving at the desired end, will be imagined, 
It is enough to say, that, in order to obtain 
a sufficient quantity of inflammable gas to 
fill the balloon, a thousand pounds of iron 
and five hundred pounds of sulphuric acid 
were used. Three days were employed in 
the disengagement of the hydrogen. The 
fourth day, the balloon, two thirds filled 
with gas, floated in the workshop of the bro- 
thers Robert. 

The public in the mean time had found out 
what was going on in the Place des Victoires, 
and pressed in crowds about the doors of the 
house. It was necessary to call in the aid 
of the police to restrain the curiosity of the 
people. On the 27th of August, every thing 
being ready for the experiment, the machine 
was transferred to the Champ de Mars, where 
the ascension was to be made. To avoid 
the crowding of the curious populace the 
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transportation took place before daylight. 
The machine, carried on a litter, was pre- 
ceded by torches, escorted by a detachment 
of the watch. The darkness of the night, the 
strange and unknown form of this immense 
globe which slowly advanced through the 
silent streets, every thing gave to this noc- 
turnal scene a peculiar character of singu- 
larity and mystery, and people were seen 
in the streets, through which it passed as 
they were going to their work, kneeling down 
before the procession, seized with a sort of 
superstitious horror. At three o’clock an 
immense crowd passed to the Champ de 
Mars, the ground was filled with troops, the 
avenues were guarded on all sides, The 
borders of the river, the amphitheatre of Pas- 
sy, the military school, and all the neighbor- 
hood of the Champ de Mars were occupied 
with curious lookers-on. Three hundred 
thousand spectators, that is to say, half the 
population of Paris had come together on 
the occasion. At five o’olock the discharge 
of a cannon announced that the experiment 
was about to begin; this signal gave notice 
at the same time to the scientific men, who, 
placed on the terrace of the Garde Meuble, 
on the towers of Notre Dame, and the mili- 
tary school were to apply instruments and 
calculation to the observation of the phe- 
nomenon. Loosed from its cords the globe 
ascended with such rapidity, that it was car- 
ried in two minutes to a height of a thou- 
sand metres, where it was lost in a cloud. 
A second discharge of cannon announced 
the disappearance of the balloon, but it soon 
reappeared to be again eclipsed by other 
clouds. An undefinable feeling of admira- 
tion and enthusiasm took possession of the 
minds of the spectators. With their eyes 
fixed on the same point in the heavens, they 
all received, without thinking to guard 
against it, a violent rain, which fell without 
intermission. The population of Paris, so 
eager for emotion and surprise, never wit- 
nessed go curious a spectacle. 

The balloon fell after about three-quarters 
of an hour, in the neighborhood of Ecouen, 
five leagues from Paris. It came down in 
the midst of a group of peasants who were 
at first alarmed at the apparition, but soon 
gaining courage, and to revenge themselves 
from their fright, fell furiously upon the in- 
nocent machine, which was in an instant 
torn to pieces, and the first hydrogen gas 
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balloon, that beautiful instrument on which 
so much care and labor had been spent, was 
fastened to the tail of a horse and dragged 
for an hour across the fields, through ditches, 
and over the highways. This event made 
so much noise that the government thought 
it necessary to publish a “Norice 10 THE 
Propte” relating to the passage and fall 
of aérostatic machines. This proclamation, 
which was distributed over France towards 
the close of the year 1783, after announcing 
the nature of the new discovery and the ex- 
periments which had been made in conse- 
quence, informed the people that these ex- 
periments were to be repeated with larger 
globes, and the notice adds “whoever shall 
discover in the heavens, a globe of this kind, 
presenting the appearance of the moon in 
an eclipse, must be warned that far from 
being an alarming phenomenon, it is only a 
machine composed of silk or light cloth lined 
with paper, which can do no hurt, but which 
it is thought may at a future day be usefully 
applied to the wants of society.” 

Meantime Stephen Montgolfier had ar- 
rived in Paris, and had been present at the 
ascension at the Champ de Mars. He im- 
mediately prepared to repeat, in conformity 
to the wishes of the Academy, the experi- 
ment of the Fire Balloon he had made at 
Annonay. His experiment was successful, 
but in consequence of the rain his machine 
was destroyed, and he constructed another 
which was sent up at Versailles, in presence 
of the King and the Royal family—a sheep, 
a cock, and a duck were placed in a basket 
and attached to the balloon. The experi- 
ment was successful; the machine came 
down about ten minutes after its ascension 
about a league from Versailles, and the ani- 
mals were taken safely from their wicker 
cage without having suffered any accident. 

Stephen Montgolfier now proceeded to 
construct a balloon prepared to receive pas- 
sengers, The dimensions of this new ma 
chine were very considerable, for it was not 
less than six metres high, and sixteen in 
diameter, and it could contain twenty thou- 
sand cubic metres of air. About the lower 
part of the orifice of the balloon a wicker 
gallery was. arranged, covered with cloth, 
and destined to receive the voyagers. This 
gallery was a metre wide, a balustrade pro- 
tected it, and permitted persons to walk 
about it freely. The opening of the ma- 
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chine was thus perfectly free, and it was in 
the middle of this opening, suspended by 
chains, that the chafing-dish of iron wire 
was placed, from which proceeded the com- 
bustion which was to carry up the machine, 
In a part of the gallery a quantity of straw 
was stowed, from which the aéronauts were 
to feed the fire and regulate their move- 
ments. 

Several persons made trial of the ma- 
chine, and ascended as far as the cords 
by which it was held would permit it to 
rise, but Montgolfier still felt some misgiv- 
ings, and wished to make new experiments ; 
the Committee of the Academy did not risk 
any opinion on the subject. The King ex- 
amined the matter, opposed the experiment, 
and gave the police orders to prevent the 
ascension, But he afterward consented to 
allow the experiment to be attempted, two 
condemned criminals being embarked in the 
machine. Pilatre des Rosiers, a scientific 
man, who had been much interested in the 
new discovery, and was anxious to make 
the first ascent, was indignant at this pro- 
position, “What,” said he, “shall vile 
criminals have the glory of being the first to 
ascend the air? No, it shall not be so.” 
He conjured, he supplicated, he moved the 
the city and the court, he addressed persons 
highest in favor at Versailles. He took 
possession of the Duchess de Polignac, the 
governess of the royal children, and all 
powerful with Louis XVI. She pleaded 
the cause warmly with the King. The 
Marquis d’Arlandes, a gentleman of Lan- 
guedoc had made several ascensions with 
Pilatre des Rosiers in the balloon while it 
was tied down, Pilatre sent him to the 
King. The Marquis d’Arlandes protested 
that there was no danger in the ascension, 
and in proof of his affirmation he offered to 
accompany Pilatre in his aérial voyage. 
Solicited on all sides, Louis XVI. yielded. 

On the 2list of November, 1783, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, in the presence of 
the Dauphin and his suite, assembled in the 
beautiful gardens of La Muelte, Pilatre des 
Rosiers and the Marquis d’Arlandes made 
together the first aérial voyage; it was 
quite successful, and we regret that we 
have not room to give the particulars of it 
as related in the article in the Revue. They 
descended safely, the machine was folded 
up, put in a carriage, and carried back to the 











workshop in the faubourg St. Antoine. The 
voyagers had no painful sensations during 
the journey. They were filled with the 
pride and joy of their triumph. The Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes mounted a horse and 
hastened to join his friends at the Chateau 
La Muelte, He was received with tears of 
jey and gratitude. Among the persons 
who had been present at the preparations 
for the ascent was Benjamin Franklin—it 
might be said that the New World had sent 
him to witness the memorable event. It 
was on this occasion that Franklin made a 
remark that has often been repeated. Some 
one said in his hearing, “Of what use can 
balloons ever be?” “Of what use can the 
child just born ever be?” replied the Ameri- 
can philosopher. 

A few days after this, two bold experi- 
menters, Messrs. Charles and Robert, an- 
nounced through the public journals, the 
programme of an ascension in a balloon 
worked with inflammable gas. They open- 
ed a subscription of 10,000 franes for a silk 
globe, which could carry two travellers, who 
should ascend to a great height and make 
observations and philosophical experiments 
in the air, The subscription was filled up 
in a few days. 

The aérial voyage of Pilatre des Rosiers 
and the Marquis d’Arlandes was a very 
bold measure. On the faith of their courage, 
and without any of the most natural pre- 
cautions, they had accomplished one of the 
most extraordinary enterprises that man 
had ever performed. The ascension of 
Charles and Robert was a very different 
affair. Prepared with maturity, calculated 
with singular intelligence, it reveals all the 
service that scientific knowledge can render 
on such an occasion, It may be said, with 
regard to this ascension, that Charles created 
at once,and in a single operation, the art of 
aérostation. In fact, it was on this occasion 
that he invented the valve which gives issue 
to the hydrogen gas, and also determines the 
slow and gradual descent of the aéronaut— 
the car in which the voyagers embark, the 
netting which supports and sustains the car, 
the ballast which regulates the ascension 
and moderates the fall, the coating of caout- 
chouc applied to the tissue of the balloon, 
by which the envelope is rendered imperme- 
able, and the gas is prevented from escaping 
—finally, the use of the barometer, which 
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serves to measure every moment, by the 
elevation or the depression of the mercury, 
the height in the atmosphere which the 
traveller has reached. For this first ascen- 
sion Charles had then created all the means, 
all the artifices, all the ingenious precautions 
which compose the art of aérostation, Noth- 
ing has been changed, and hardly any thing 
added, since this epoch, to the ingenious 
combinations invented by this philosopher. 

Mr. Charles in the course of a month had 
made his preparations, and on the first of 
December, 1783, the ascent was made. Just 
before stepping into the car, Charles ad- 
vanced to Stephen Montgolfier, who was 
present, and taking the cord of a little bal- 
loon of silk, which had been prepared to be 
sent up first, to try the direction of the 
wind, begged Montgolfier to send it up him- 
self. “It belongs to you, sir, to open to us 
the path of the heavens.” The public un- 
derstood the good taste and the delicacy of 
the allusion, and applauded loudly. The 
little balloon soared towards the northeast, 
its brilliant emerald color reflected in the 
sun, the cannon resounded a second time, the 
travellers entered the car, and the balloon 
mounted slowly and majestically. After a 
journey of about nine leagues, descending 
and ascending at their will, the travellers 
came down in the meadow of Nesles, nine 
leagues from Paris. Robert descended from 
the car, Charles went up again alone. In 
less than ten minutes, he reached a height 
of nearly 4,000 metres: there he took some 
rapid philosophical observations. Half an 
hour later, the balloon redescended gently, 
at two leagues distance from its second point 
of departure. Charles was received on his 
descent by Mr. Farrar, an English gentle- 
man, who took him to his chateau, where he 
passed the night. 

The king granted the next day a pension 
of two thousand pounds to the learned and 
and intrepid aéronaut. He wished beside 
that the Academy of Sciences should add 
the name of Charles to that of Montgolfier, 
on the medal which the Academy proposed 
to consecrate as a memorial of the invention 
of the aérostat. Charles should have had 
the good taste or the modesty to refuse this 
honor. He had undoubtedly perfected bal- 
loons and pointed out the means of rendering 
atmospheric voyages practicable, but the 
entire merit of the invention consists in the 
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principle that the Montgolfiers for the first 
time put in practice—the glory of the dis- 
covery should have been theirs without 
sharing it with any one, 

After this memorable ascent which spread 
so far the fame of Charles, the writer of the 
article in the Jevuwe expresses his astonish- 
ment that the philosopher never repeated 
the experiment. “ Why did not the desire 
of perfecting and improving his discoveries 
draw him a hundred times into the bosom 
of the clouds?” We do not know. It is 
certain that his aérostatic labor stopped 
there. The remark of the Great Condé 
may be repeated of him, “ He was brave on 
that day.” Jt has been said that on de- 
scending from the car Charles took an oath 
never to expose himself again in these 
perilous expeditions, so strong had been 
the impression he felt at the moment when, 
Robert having descended, the machine, sud- 
denly relieved of a part of its weight, rose 
again into the air with the swiftness of an 
arrow. 

The third aérial voyage was made at 
Lyons under the superintendence of Joseph 
Montgolfier, who, with Pilatre des Rosiers, 
made the ascent in it. In descending, the 
aéronauts suffered some injury, Joseph Mont- 
golfier more than either of the others. The 
fourth ascent was made in a magnificent 
balloon from the city of Milan. 

It would be interesting, if we had room, to 
follow the Revue in its history of aérostation. - 
It relates some of the most remarkable as- 
censions of Blanchard at Paris. One at 
Lyons, in which, for the first time, a woman 
named Thible, went up in a fire balloon. 
All over France ascensions more or less 
perilous succeeded each other. On the 15th 
of July, 1784, the Duke de Chartres, after- 
ward Philippe Egalité, father of the late 
King of the French, made an ascent with 
the brothers Robert, which put the courage 
of the aéronauts to terrible trials. The 
writer in the Revue describes among others 
the famous passage across the Straits of 
Dover made by Blanchard in company with 
our countryman, Dr. Jeffries, and another 
which terminated sadly in the death of 
Pilatre des Rosiers, who, as it will be re- 
membered, was one of the first to try the 
new method of travelling. His melancholy 
fate, and that of others, did not, however, 
stop the zeal of their rivals and successors. 
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In the year 1785, a writer on the subject 
remarked that the sky of Europe was liter- 
ally filled with balloons, Blanchard, after 
having visited every corner of France with 
his machines, came over to America and ex- 
hibited his balloon at Philadelphia in the 
presence of Franklin. 

In 1794 an attempt was made by the 
government of France to make use of bal- 
loons as a means of defence, by joining them 
to armies in order to reconnoitre the enemy. 
A committee was appointed, the Chateau and 
Gardens of Mendon were devoted to the 
preparation of the machines. A company 
of aéronauts, consisting of thirty men, was 
formed, and Countelle, the commander, re- 
ceived orders to join the army at Maubeuge. 
Having arrived there, he arranged his ma- 
chine, and twice a day went up to make his 
observations. Every day differences were 
perceived in the forces of the Austrians, or 
in the works which had been executed du- 
ring the night. The general-in-chief is said 
to have derived great assistance from this 
new method of observation. The Austrians 
fired at the balloon, but though some of 
the balls passed very near, it was not reach- 
ed by them. Soon after this, General Jour- 
dain made his preparations to invest Char- 
leroi, to the taking of which he attached 
great importance, as it would open the road 
to Brussels. Countelle accompanied the 
army there with his balloon, and made ob- 
servations, which were thought to be of 
great importance. 

Towards the close of the battle he ascend- 
ed by order of the commander, and remained 
several hours on the watch, sending down 
constantly notes respecting the operations 
of the enemy. During the battle several 
carbine shots were directed towards the bal- 
loon, but none of them reached it. After 
this decisive action, the corps of aéronauts 
followed the movements of the army, and 
took part in the different engagements which 
marked the Belgian campaign. Balloons 
continued to be used in connection with the 
armies in France for about a year only, 
When Bonaparte went to Egypt he had a 
plan for employing military aérostation 
there,—and he took with him the second 
company of aéronauts that had been formed, 
but nothing warlike came of the prepara- 
tions. The English took the transport which 
contained most of the apparatus necessary 
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to make the gas, and there were only one or 
two ascensions made on occasion of some 
public rejoicings. A tri-colored Montgolfier 
of fifteen metres diameter was sent up at a 
military féte given at Cairo, on the ninth 
Vendemaire. On his return from Egypt, 
Bonaparte closed the aérostatic school at 
Mendon, and sold all the instruments and 
apparatus of the establishment. 

The ascension which was made at the cor- 
onation of Napoleon has been very famous. 
The government put into the hands of Gar- 
nerin 30,000 franes to construct a colossal 
balloon. On the 16th of December, 1804, at 
eleven o'clock in the evening, at the moment 
when the superb fireworks which had been 
exhibited were just extinguished, Garnerin’s 
balloon rose from the Place Notre Dame. 
Three thousand colored lamps illuminated 
this immense globe ; it was surmounted with 
an imperial crown richly gilt, on the circum- 
ference of which in gilded letters was this 
inscription: “ Paris, Frimaire 26. An. XIII, 
coronation of the Emperor Napoleon by 
his Holiness Pius VII.” The colossal ma- 
chine mounted rapidly and soon disappeared 
amid the shouts of the Parisian populace, 
The next day at day-break, some inhabitants 
of Rome perceived a little luminous globe 
shining in the sky over the cupola of St. 
Peter and the Vatican, At first hardly vis- 
ible, it rapidly increased and displayed a 
radiant globe floating majestically over the 
eternal city. It remained for some time sta- 
tionary, and then went off in a southern di- 
rection. It was the balloon sent up the 
night before at Notre Dame. By the most 
extraordinary of chances, the wind, which 
was blowing that night in the direction of 
Italy, carried it to Rome in the space of a 
few hours. 

The balloon continued its route into the 
Campagna Romana. It soon rose, then fell, 
and finally sunk in the waters of Lake Brac- 
ciano. The half submerged machine was 
drawn out from the waters of the lake, and 
the inscription given above was still legible. 
The balloon in one of its descents in the 
Campagna had become attached to the re- 
mains of an ancient monument. For a few 
moments it was thought that its journey 
was at an end, but the wind rose, and it 
again ascended, leaving part of the imperial 
crown hanging to one of the corners of the 
monument. This monument was the tomb 
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of Nero. When this story reached the ears 
of Bonaparte he did not conceal his ill-humor 
and dissatisfaction. He gave orders that 
neither Garnerin nor his balloon should ever 
be mentioned in his presence, and from that 
day Garnerin ceased to be employed by the 
government. As to the balloon which had 
become *o famous, it was suspended at 
Rome, at the roof of the Vatican, where it 
remained till the year 1814. A long in- 
scription in Latin was placed upon it, detail- 
ing all the circumstances of its miraculous 
voyage, only nothing was said of the episode 
of Nero’s tomb. 





Che Aurora on the Clyde. 


SEPTEMBER, 1850, 


Au me! how heavily the night comes down! 
Heavily—heavily : 

Fade the curved shores—the blue hills’ serried 

throng— 

The darkening tides we oared with light and song— 

Joy melts from earth as sunshine from the sky, 
And Patience, with sad eye. 

Takes up her staff, and drops her withered crown. 


Our frail boat heaves upon the heaving river, 
Wearily—wearily : 
The flickering shore-lights come and go by fits; 
Towering from wave to sky, dusk Silence sits— 
Death at her feet—above, infinity— 
Between, borne restless by, 
Our various-freighted bark, like life, floats ever. 


Ah, pale, sad hour! too early night, that falls 
Drearily—drearily— 
Come not so fast! Return—return, bright day, 
Kind voices, smiles—clear mountains, sunny bay ! 
In vain! life’s dial cannot backward fly: 
The dark time draweth nigh. 
Hearken, my soul! When earth’s sounds cease, 
God calls. 


Light—light, on the black river! Lo, it gleams 
Solemnly—solemnly : 
Like troops of pale ghosts on their pensive march, 
Treading the far heavens in a luminous arch, 
Each after each—phantasms serene and high 
Of that eternity 
Where all earth’s keenest griefs grow dim as 
dreams. 


Drink in the glory, oh my bruised soul, 
Silently—silently : ‘ 

Gaze—till is lulled all pain, all vain desires. 

See how that radiant bow of pillared fires 

Spans the dark hills like dawn, until they lie 
In soft tranquillity, 

And all night’s ghastly shades asunder roll. 


. 
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Again—again! the vision changes fast, 
Gloriously—gloriously. 
That was heaven’s gate with its light-glimmering 
road, 
But this is heaven—the tented throne of God! 
Hung with flame curtains of celestial dye 
That wave perpetually ; 
While to and fro the winged angels haste. 


I see no more the stream, the boat that moves 
Mournfully—mournfully, 

And we who sit, prisoned in troublous clay. 

It is not night, it is immortal day, 

Where God’s sole presence fills the immensity, 
And each, His servant high, 

For ever praises and for ever loves. 


Oh soul, forget the weight that drags thee down 
Deathfully—deathfully ! 

Know thyself! As this radiance wraps thee round, 

Let it melt off the chains that long have bound 

Thy strength! Stand free before thy God, and cry, 
“ Oh Father, here am I! 

Give to me as thou wilt—first cross, then crown !” 

(Edinburgh Paper. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Bits of Life in Punich. 


Tue following traits of life in Munich are 
traced by a young lady who is studying 
painting in that city, under a master, and 
in company with a female friend. This 
little preface is necessary for the reader, to 
understand, better than he would without 
it, several of the fair writer’s allusions, and 
to acquaint him with the independent kind 
of life two young ladies can lead, with per- 
fect propriety and security in “the capital 
of Art :”— 


PILGRIM BROTHERS, 


This is August, and the nights are now 
and then so hot and close, that after our tea, 
spite of its being twilight, we sometimes 
feel bound to take a walk. The other even- 
ing, for example, we betook ourselves, 
therefore, along one of the old streets of 
Munich—a street very long, and very ill- 
paved, and with the house-fronts handsome 
with old carving and stucco-work ; a street 
where in the evening all the inhabitants 
gossip at their open windows and doors; a 
street much infested with bakers’ shops ; and 
where, through quaint, old window panes, 
you catch glimpses of queer, old witch- 
like women, or young girls like Faust’s Mar- 
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garet, sitting spinning; a street which, if 
one could write graphically, one would 


revel in describing. I always vastly enjoy 
going up this street, and wanted to see it, 
as well as to see the effect of the sunset 
behind the tall tower and building which 
surrounds the Bavaria when once you pass 
through the Sendliger Gate and get out on 
the plain. 

Just about the middle of this queer old 
street we met a crowd, heard a hum of 
voices, saw banners waving, crucifixes borne 
aloft. It was the return of a pilgrim- 
age. Hot, weary, dusty, foot-sore, on they 
came. First walked priests, with their 
dusty banners and crucifixes ; white-robed 
children followed, carrying faded wreaths 
and garlands, their poor little heads droop- 
ing with fatigue. Now a band of men, a 
Bruderschaft, dressed in their pilgrim garb, 
large blue cloaks with heavy capes, on which 
conspicuously showed the pilgrim cockle- 
shell; then a group of young girls; many 
carrying bulrushes in their hands instead of 
palm-branches, and relics from the holy spot 
they had pilgrimed to; next trooped on men, 
men, men, their shoes covered with white 
dust, their heads bare, their hands folded; 
old men, middle-aged men, lads; here and 
there a picturesque, fanatical-looking head, 
with lank locks, and hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes; or brooding and morose-look- 
ing, with wild, bushy hair, and huge growth 
of beard; a strange assembly !—but, never- 
theless, the greater number were of the 
quiet, respectable, citizen class; and one 
felt how strange it was to see such jolly- 
looking, everyday sort of good shopkeepers 
joining in a pilgrimage; they seemed so 
opposed to every thing like sentiment and 
enthusiasm. And all the men muttered 
prayers, and every now and then their 
hoarse voices rising into a monotonous chant 
of the word, Heilige! Heilige! Heilige! 
And on they came, and on! like a stream 
of phantoms ina bewildering dream. They 
rushed past in the twilight, walking so fast 
with their dusty feet, and muttering their 
monotonous words, till one felt almost deliri- 
ous, And now in the distance the young girls’ 
voices and the voices of the little children 
swelled into a solemn strain, and on came wo- 
men, and women, and women, old and young, 
and middle-aged, and dusty, also, and pray- 
ing and muttering also! All, with the ex- 


ception of one lady in a bonnet, who walked 
in the middle of the procession—a singular, 
gaunt, fanatical-looking woman—all, with 
this exception, appeared to be of the hum- 
ble class—worn, hard-featured, suffering 
women. Yet on they streamed, till one felt 
breathless! It was a striking, and, some 
way, to me an unusually thrilling sight ! 


A GROUP OF BUILDINGS, 


And now we were out on the quiet plain, 
which stretched away into a horizon of 
deep blue mountain-like clouds ; a pale am- 
ber sunset-streak fading away by the most 
delicate of gradations into a lovely azure, 
athwart which stretched a fantastic mass of 
dark indigo clouds; the moon trembling 
above the sunset light, and here and there 
a dainty star twinkling in the amber and 
azure; whilst behind the dark mass of the 
Bavaria tower flashed ever and anon rose- 
tinted summer lightning, turning the mass 
of blue clouds into a range of lilac mountains, 
and the Bavaria building into an enchanted 
castle. 

We were so charmed with our walk, that 
we determined, whenever we could, to make 
a point of going out to see these effects, and 
then trying to remember them, and put them 
down on our return home. The next even- 
ing we took our walk out through the Trium- 
phal Arch at the end of the Ludwig Strasse, 
I must certainly have mentioned how inex- 
pressibly beautiful the Ludwig Strasse looks 
in the evening, the uniformity of the Byzan- 
tine architecture broken, yet not destroyed, 
by the pale and harmonious tints employed 
in the various masses of building; delicate 
reds, and stone colors, and grays, with here 
and there a mass of pure dazzling white, all 
brought into the most delicious harmony by 
the glow of evening ; the two white slender 
towers of the Ludwig church rising solemnly 
into the blue heavens, and surmounted each 
with a golden cross, which ever seems to 
catch the rays of the sun, and to gleam and 
sparkle when all else is sombre and dark. 
Then in the evening and twilight, how cool, 
and refreshing, and soothing, is the splash 
of the two fountains which play in the open 
space before the University and the Jesuits’ 
School! How I should love, were I a youth, 
to study in the University! That pure, 
solemn, calm, beautiful building, white as 
| of the purest marble, with its long rows of 















































round-arched windows; its long band of 
medallions also, a medallion between each 
centre window and inclosing the head of a 
legislator, a philosopher, or a poet! And 
as the western sky is lit up by the setting 
sun, its light streams through painted win- 
dows, and the contrast between-the cool 
building, seen in shadow; and these gem- 
med, glowing windows, is magical, There 
is a monastic calm about the building, which, 
to a studious and poetical nature, must be 
delicious, The Jesuits’ School is of a pale, 
warm, stone color, of the same style; but by 
no means so beautiful. But the whole effect 
of this square is very poetical and striking, 
as you can believe, and when the Triumphal 
Arch at the end of it is completed, will be 
something quite unique. The gateway is 
to be surmounted by a figure of Bavaria, 
drawn. by lions, in a triumphal car; on the 
front and sides of the gate are very beautiful 
basso-relievoes and statues of white marble, 

The road beyond the Triumphal Arch, is 
lined by poplars, and the entrance by this 
road into Munich, most impressive. For 
about half a mile on one side of the road, 
are scattered villas and cafés. The queen 
has a lovely little villa there, simple and 
elegant, and built in the style of domestic 
architecture peculiar to Munich, and which 
strikes one as being singularly beautiful and 
appropriate. I wonder what Ruskin would 
say to it? 


A CONCERT AND A PLAY. 


But now for more personal matters; and 
furst, fora concert. As the tickets were sent 
late, we had but very little time for prepara- 
tion. We dressed in a desperate hurry, 
putting off with our working-dresses, our 
character of art-students, and with our tick- 
ets in our hands, and our two keys—the 
latch-key and key of our rooms—set off 
across the Residenz Platz and the ,Odean 
Platz. It was a rehearsal concert of the 
students of the Conservatorium, and the 
large hall was crowded to overflowing al- 
ready, 

At the first door we found such a crush 
of officers and students, all blocking up the 
entrance, that it was quite impossible to get 
in; but the glimpse we caught of a painted 
ceiling and crowds and crowds of people, 
seated in long rows and filling the galleries, 
was quite exciting. We thought that per- 
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haps in the gallery there might be room, so 
rushing first down steps and then up steps 
again, we came to what we supposed a gal- 
lery-door ; but no, it was a door just opposite 
to the one we had tried to get in at, and close 
to the orchestra, and a capital place. Of 
course, we had to stand, and so had numbers 
of others; but it was very amusing as well 
as interesting. 

The performers were all pupils, and many 
of them very young. There was one little 
violinist, not more than twelve® certainly, 
who played splendidly, and with such beau- 
tiful earnestness and composure, and with 
such a world of feeling! The applause was 
immense, and you felt how proud his mother 
and his friends must be; but he was like a 
little unmoved statue, with his white face 
shaded by its dark brown hair. It was all 
a matter of course to him, 

The friends and relations of the pupils 
were a marked feature of the scene ; many 
of them quite poor people. And such num- 
bers of little lads! we had a whole host of 
them just before us, and very much amused 
we were. One little lad leaned with all 
the air of a used-up man of fashion, against 
the balustrade of the orchestra, in the face 
of the whole company, and yawning with 
the greatest disdain of all present, whilst he 
crossed his little legs and played with his 
little gloved hands. 

It might strike you as strange that we 
venture to concerts and theatres by our- 
selves; but nothing is easier or more com- 
fortable. We walk quietly to the opera, in 
the pleasant sunshine. The theatre looking 
so beautiful with its freseo-painted pedi- 
ment, all the square alive with a gay crowd 
streaming also theatrewards. We take our 
places quietly in the reserved seats; and 
having thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, at the 
cost of one shilling and eight pence, equally 
quietly and comfortably walk home again. 
There is no crushing of carriages and cabs, 
no shouting of watermen and _hackney- 
coachmen. ‘Two or three carriages may be 
there, their lamps shining out like huge 
glow-worms at the bottom of the flight of 
steps; but people who have carriages qui- 
etly get into them, and there is no stir and 
bustle; and those who have none wend 
their way homesingly or in groups; and 
the moon lights up that beautiful little 


| square, with its palace front, its theatre, its 
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Pompeian-like post-office, its quaint side of | 
old shops; or the stars look down out of a | 
deep blue, calm sky, and all is silence and | 


poetry. 

The other night we went with some ac- 
quaintance to the theatre in the Au—the 
people’s theatre—but not the one that you 
and I went to, and where I behaved so ill 
by laughing at a tragedy instead of crying. 
No, this is quite a grand affair. Jt reminds 
one of a handsome steamboat cabin; just 
about the same size, and gilt and decorated 
in the same taste—or rather want of taste. 
All, however, was very bright and fresh, 
and the acting very good. We laughed 
immensely. It was a little piece called 
“The Ground Floor and the Second Floor ; 
or, the Freaks of Fortune.” You can ima- 
gine the sort of thing; and how there were 
two stages, as it were, so that you saw what 
was going on in two families at once. 
Of course, one family was a very grand, and 
the other a very poor one. It was very 
droll in parts, and full of un-English things, 
that particularly amused us. There were 
two little children that acted beautifully ; 
one a little girl, about ten, who acted a boy. 
The way those children ran about the stage, 
and played, and slapped each other, and 
plagued their mother was the prettiest 
thing I ever saw. 


GETTING HOME, 


It rained in torrents as we went and re- 
turned, and as it was fine when we set out 
we were not at all prepared for wet. I 
don’t know what one is to do in this change- 
able climate. When we were on the Isar 
bridge the rain came down with such fury, 


and the wind blew so fiercely, that I thought | 


the long procession of umbrellas, and people 
returning from the little theatre, would cer- 
tainly be carried away into the river. 
Prince Adelbert, the present king’s bro- 
ther, was there, and he had to walk home 
also in the rain and mud. Of course there 
are two performances daily at this theatre, 
one at four o’clock, the other at eight. 
Although, when the weather is fine, we 
enjoy our walk back from the theatre to our 
house, we do not so much relish our getting 
into our rooms from the street door, the lock 
of which is very stiff. I am considerably 
developing the muscular strength of my 
hand by unlocking this door; and when we 
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have achieved this first difficulty, our real 
disagreeable commences. A hot, close atmo- 
sphere meets you; all is perfectly black; 
there is no light;.you feel as if entering an 
Inferno, It is a sort of sensation to return 
to in delirium. You grope your way to the 
wide staircase ; you find the balustrade ; you 
mount with careful steps; you feel as 
though the darkness and blackness weighed 
on your brain; you perhaps hear some 
other nightly wanderer tumbling up stairs ; 
you do not know whether it may not be 
some drunken man ; but he can’t see you, so 
you keep yourself quietly in a dark corner till 
he passes; you can often see who is coming 
by the glimmering of a burning cigar; but 
you have nothing to betray you. Well, at 
length having reached your door, that is to 
say, the door of the long, dark passage which 
shuts in your rooms, you unlock it, and then, 
in a certain place, you find the third key of 
your own especial sitting-room door, and 
which has been hidden by you. And now, 
thank goodness, you are in your own dear 
little home! The light from the street-lamp 
shines in through the four white-curtained 
windows. On the table stands the candle- 
stick; you strike alight, in the German 
fashion, by rubbing the match along the floor 
or the wall—there’s nothing else for it—and 
your perils are past! Yes, this coming up 
that dark staircase is not attractive, but we 
are become quite accustomed to it now. I 
can now find my way perfectly well. I 
asked why they had no lamp, but ran the 
risk every night of breaking a bone ;—they 
said it cost so much. Neither are there any 
bells in the house, another terrible bore. 
How Germans can exist, year after year, 
age after age, without the commonest con- 
veniences of life, is a mystery and puzzle 
to me, 


A GRAND ASSEMBLY, 


Very different to this evening was my 
visit to the Baroness von ——’s. On our 
return from dinner at the Meyorischen Gar- 
ten yesterday, I was informed that the lady 
of the Ambassador had called and in- 
quired for me. I was not in a visiting hu- 
mor, and the idea of going to these grand 
people quite alone daunted me. I have 
courage for most things, I am sure I could 
travel to China, very easily to America, by 
myself; but going alone to a ball, or even a 
































little party, among strangers, is my idea of 
desolation: and this evening I believed 
there was a grand party at the Ambassa- 
dor’s. I was in despair; it was a wet day 
and I felt ill, and even if I did serew up my 
courage to a pitch of heroism, how was I to 
get there? how in all this rain? Where 
was my carriage !/—where even a cab? A | 
cab! yes, that reminded me that I might go 
and return in a fiacre. 

When, therefore, on returning home, I 
found that I could improvise a toilet, and 
felt, after a cup of tea, really better, and 
found that, with a deal of trouble and bar- 
gaining, a driver of a fiacre would condescend, 
for such really was the case, to take me at 
the late hour of eight o’clock—they leave 
their stand at seven and go home for the 
night !—and then bring me back again at 
ten, and all for the enormous sum of two 
gulden, and he would not take a kreuzer 
less. Well, when all this was arranged, I 
dressed and set out, having of course been 
inspected by the whole family of the house 
from doors and windows—father, mother, 
daughter, little children, Wilhelm, and two 
apprentices with white rolled-up shirt 
sleeves. What amusement the idle people 
could find in seeing one of the English fraw- 
lein walk down stairs in a simple white 
dress and without her bonnet, and get into 
a lumbering old coach, I cannot conceive. 

After a short wet drive across the Resi- 
denz and Odean Platz and past the red 
Wettelbacher Palais, the palace where now 
lives the old King Ludwig, and which 
strange, red, Gothic pile is guarded by two 
enormous stone lions seated on each side of 
the gateway, into the Belgravia of Munich, 
we stopped at the house of the Baron von 
—, a beautiful house. A tall, melan- 
choly-looking footman ushered me in, and to 
my delight I found there was no party. 
My spirits rose, I like Madame von y 
and I knew it would be a charming evening. 
Having been received by another tall, mel- 
ancholy servant at the top of the stairs, 
and conducted through a number of ante- 
rooms and pretty boudoirs, I found the lady 
of the house, and a tall aristocratic-looking 
man, with a very good-tempered German 
face, a very interesting, elegant young lady, 
and a lively, pretty little girl, sitting in a 
a comfortable little drawing-room, comfort- 
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ies; the sofas and chairs were covered with 
crimson velvet; there was gold every- 
where; mirrors and tall vases of Bohemian 
glass and rich china. All was very costly, 
but the prints, and books, and pictures, 
and the pleasant lamp-light, and the kind, 
beaming faces of the group at the table, 
made me feel instantly at home and happy. 
The lovely young lady with the calm brow, 
like one of Eastlake’s women, and those 
delicate taper fingers loaded with rings, was 
a relation of the Baroness, and the gentle- 
man was her brother. They had travelled 
in England and Scotland, and were well 
read in English literature, of which they 
were very fond. We had a deal of pleasant 
talk, not only about old England, but about 
beautiful and interesting parts of Germany, 
with which, fortunately, I was acquainted ; 
about books, and pictures, and Kaulbach, 
whose genius we all agreed to ranking so 
high. 

Then came in tea on a rich silver tray, all 
so elegant and attractive, and the little 
cakes were so delicate, and the tea quite 
strong and fragrant, like English tea. And 
after our rude, though most poetical life, the 
calmness, and propriety, and elegance, of 
this aristocratic existence had an unusual 
charm for me. I loved to look at the 
glossy hair of the aristocratic little gir), at 
her round arms—at the delicate hands of 
the young lady so imprisoned in her rings; 
they were to my fancy a sort of fairy crea- 
tures, who must ever live among gold and 
rich satin and perfume, and the idea of her 
ever walking in. dust or mud, or in wet or 
darkness, was like the idea of an angel’s 
wing being splashed with the mud of a 
London cab-wheel! No, there was an un- 
usual piguancy in coming from our free, 
unconventional life, suddenly into a court- 
circle. 


A CHURCH FESTIVAL, 


One day lately, the streets were so gay 
with people, and the sun shone down into 
my very heart. I longed to be among 
trees and fields. I told my companion so; 
but she was thoroughly tired by her week's 
work, and preferred remaining at home. 
But, I thought, Why waste the beautiful 
day in sleep? And was there not a Kirch- 
weih in the Au?—the church-festival of that 
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beautiful church there. And thither [ would 
go. [would not mind going there alone, but 
would leave my poor tired companion to 
sleep off her fatigue. 

Through the gay streets I accordingly 
went, crowds of holiday people moving to- 
wards the Isar Gate, and over the bridge, 
and past the Folk’s Theatre. 

The Au suburb was all alive with dance, 
music sounding from the public-houses and 
gardens ; the little balconies were unusually 
gay with flowers; all the Madonnas had 
clean cambric pocket-handkerchiefs put into 
. their hands: how comic they looked holding 
their handkerchiefs like fine ladies at a 
ball! And, by the by, in this suburb there 
are not a few black virgins, who are here 
regarded as peculiarly sacred. Numbers of 
little stalls were set out covered with Kirch- 
weih Nudle, a very good sort of cold pud- 
ding. The open space in which the lovely 
Au church stands, was very gay, and under 
the acacia-trees, which form an avenue along 
one side of the square, hundreds of people 
were congregated, 

Two streams of people were ascending 
and descending the church steps ; so great, 
indeed, was the crowd, that I think I must 
have stood twenty minutes before I could 
gain admittance; they were principally peas- 
ants. WhenT did enter the church, it was 
along with peasant women, in their Tartar 
fur caps, and with rosary and prayer-book 
in hand, and with men in red or broad-striped 
waistcoats, and with long-skirted blue coats. 
And then how impressive was the sight! 
The air was heavy with incense ; the grace- 
ful, slender, white columns rose up like the 
clustered steras of a palm-grove! The sun 
shone and glowed through the glorious 
painted windows. They represent the Vir- 
gin, Christ, and the Apostles, moving among 
groves, or quiet, solemn temples and halls, 
or relieving themselves against brilliant or 
pearly skies. In one compartment the Vir- 
gin, a child of twelve or thirteen, is taken by 
her parents to the High Priest. She kneels 
before him, and Joseph places the ring upon 
her finger. In another she sits with the in- 
fant Christ on her lap on the ass, on the 
journey towards Egypt. And in another 
division she is seen ascending to heaven. I 
knew that these windows were very beauti- 
ful, but it was only to day that their full 
beauty burst upon me, The exquisite groups 
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stained upon them, with their correct draw- 
ing, and rich draperies, are inclosed, as it 
were, in jewelled shrines; the upper por- 
tions of the window being filled with the 
most exquisite Gothic work of every bril- 
liant color, like the richest missal pages. 

But if the windows excited my first atten- 
tion, the people attracted my attention in 
the second place. All the seats were filled 
with devout peasants, and numbers stood. 
As the church, however, was large, there 
was no unpleasant crush. All was silent as 
death, except when, from the far end of the 
church, came the voices of children chant- 
ing, or you caught the murmured words of 
the priest, as he raised the Host before the 
High Altar; and then the crowd responded 
with one deep, sonorous voice, which could 
alone be compared to the hoarse, monoto- 
nous, wild sound of billows, solemnly rolling 
inward to the shore,—not when there is a 
rough sea, but when all is solemn and calm. 

After a time, I left the church; and not 
being inclined to return home, and finding 
that all the music from the public-houses, 
and all the eating, and the dancing, were 
very inharmonious to my then state of mind, 
I wandered on towards the plain, and feasted 
my eyes on a view of the Alps, which to- 
day seemed fairly to have stalked towards 
Munich, so near did they seem,—of a tender, 
quiet, blue gray, but their forms gigantic, 
stern, Alpine ! 





From the London “ Times,” 


Ringing out the Oly Year. 


Tur year that in popular notation marks 
the middle of a century will naturally hold 
a prominent place in those anxious inquiries 
which the reasonable as well as the fanciful, 
the prudent as well as the enthusiastic, can- 
not but direct to the future. We all remem- 
ber the revolutions, the wars, and the distress 
of all nations, that ushered in the nineteenth 
century, and though its end has been too re- 
mote hitherto for any but the wildest specu- 
lations, the year 1850 has long been antici- 
pated as the climax of a long peace, and 
perhaps the pledge of continued prosperity. 
But if the year has not actually disappointed 
expectation—if, on the contrary, it has even 
opened new sources of happiness and peace, 
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it has also proved the utter fallacy of all 
human expectations in their circumstantial 
and personal forms, Let the auguries of 
prudence and the lessons of retrospection 
have their due weight, but the wisest politi- 
cal soothsayer has been baffled by the sudden 
turns of fortune, the strokes of calamity, and 
the explosions of national feeling, crowded 
into this brief twelvemonth. “If the battle 
is ours,” often have the victors had to say, 
how strange the “ incidents, how terrible the 
losses!” The infirmity of human forethought 
is apt to clothe the changes in prospect with 
the familiar agency of existing statesmen, 
governments, and parties. When the time 
comes the tree is there, but the foliage is 
changed. The men whom we have insepara- 
bly associated with the fortunes of our race 
are no more to be seen; while the very 
manner and form of our progress is not as 
it was. Even they who have most right to 
claim some degree of credit for prescience 
have much to marvel at and much to de- 
plore. 

Europe is at peace; but this very winter 
it has beheld with dismay its two great cen- 
tral powers arming their whole populations, 
and hurried to the eve of a universal colli- 
sion. It has seen that war averted, as 
another war was last year concluded, by the 
intervention of Russia. Austria, by that 
perilous aid, has resumed her old position 
in Germany, but is now trembling on the 
very verge of bankruptcy. Prussia has sur- 
rendered her ambition to be the head of a 
new German unity, and has left Schleswig- 
Holstein to fight its own battle, but it has 
not done this without some damage to its 
consistency and honor. France is still enjoy- 
ing a feverish repose. Louis Napoleon has 
not yet secured the suffrages of empire. 
Louis Philippe, whom many still expected 
to reappear on the great stage, and who 
still excited a personal interest only less 
than that which once centred in the captive 
of St. Helena, has left to a child the inherit- 
ance of his exile. Spain is at peace, and 
her quarrel with this country has been ad- 
justed; but her hopes of an heir to the 
throne of Isabella have been disappointed. 
Rome once more enjoys the presence of her 
sovereign, but the “benevolent Pope Pius” 
is a tale of the past, his personal safety is 
secured by French bayonets, and he has just 
managed to forfeit the good graces of En- 
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gland, to whom his immediate predecessors 
have been so largely indebted. Passing 
from the Old World to the New, we see the 
United States advancing with giant strides 
to dominion and wealth, and adding half a 
continent, at one handful, to the Union; but 
that Union does not escape the gangrene of 
slavery that still rankles in its bosom, and 
sharing the common fate of nations, it has 
lost a great man it had just chosen for its 
president, as being peculiarly qualified to 
reconcile and unite the discordant forces of 
that vast federation. 

Within these isles we have had a year of 
recovery, of exemption, and of promise. 
The resources and credit of the country 
have now fully retrieved the depression 
into which they had been thrown by the 
Irish famine and by excessive speculation ; 
the devastations of the cholera have been 
succeeded by an extraordinary average of 
health ; under wise legislation manufactures 
and commerce have been active and pros- 
perous beyond all precedent; and the 
country is now busily preparing, so far with 
success, for an exhibition more instructive, 
an assemblage more numerous, and a féte 
more really magnificent than any ever de- 
vised for popular gratification or Royal 
display. It is not yet a twelvemonth since 
her Majesty appointed the Commission for 
promoting this great work, and though 
more than half the interval has been spent 
in the preliminary arrangements, or lost in 
changes of purpose, the glass Colosseum 
designed for these contests of peace will to- 
morrow be delivered to the Commissioners 
all but completed. So great a concourse as 
we are about to witness may well excite 
some misgiving as to the auspices under 
which it is convoked, and the objects to 
which it may be applied, but thus much 
may be said without presumption, that never 
were nations summoned together on a fairer 
occasion, and with so few circumstances of 
real alloy. In all these things we may well 
congratulate a country so blest and so mer- 
itorious, but when, five years ago, we an- 
nounced in these columns the approaching 
emancipation of British industry, and when 
we ventured to foreshadow the new era that 
seemed to be opened to mankind, little 
could we anticipate that in the great hour of 
triumph the victor would not be there. Sir 
Robert Peel, whose name had become linked 
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with the policy and the destinies of this em- 
pire, whose energies were inexhausted and 
whose part was unfulfilled, has been sud- 
denly withdrawn from the scene. 

But the great event which is to mark the 
vear 1851, and to break the old spell of in- 
sulation that has hitherto prevailed over the 
people of these isles, is only one of the 
many great and beneficial innovations that 
crowd round this wonderful epoch. The 
year 1851 will see our railway system al- 
most brought to a completion. It will see 
this metropolis, we hope and trust, delivered 
from the crying scandal of intramural inter- 
ments, It will see the entire completion of 
our Museum, till at least the growth of 
the collection demands an extension of the 
plan. We trust it will not pass without 
a promise and a pledge of University re- 
form. May it also see the Court of Chan- 
cery delivered from the stigma of being the 
most dilatory, most costly, and, in effect, 
the most oppressive and iniquitous tribunal 
in the world. The year that has passed has 
aeen the beginning of these things ; for it has 
been fuller of promise than of performance. 
It is for the year 1851 to vindicate the year 
1850. Would that in a review of an epoch 
which contains so many matters of safe 
congratulation it were possible to pass over 
the religious differences now rising to po- 
litical importance. In controversies which 
under different phases have harassed and 
divided the whole civilized world for 
eighteen centuries, it would be premature 
to claim for any one year the final settle- 
ment of any one great branch of the ques- 
tion, We must set down, however, to this 
date some remarkable facts. In the year 
1850 chronologists will relate that the Royal 
supremacy was finally asserted in spiritual 
causes: the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
freland put the Royal Colleges under a 
prohibition; the Pope established a hier- 
archy in England; and the people of 
England, through all their organs, and in 
all possible manners, protested against that 
encroachment on their religious independence 
and invasion of the Royal prerogative. 

Either England has not been called on 
this year to play a great part in the politics 
of the world, or she has not been equal to 
her part. The only employment found du- 
ring the twelvemonth for her vast naval 
and military power, has been the exaction 





of some damages from the weakest State in 
Europe for the alleged losses suffered many 
years ago by a most suspicious personage at 
the hands of a fanatical mob. Unhappily 
our own metropolis, containing persons 
equally ignorant and fanatical, has witnessed 
a similar outrage on the person of a distin- 
guished foreigner, and has been obliged to 
follow the example of Greece in the pleas 
by which it has demanded impunity for the 
offenders. The British Government has at- 
tempted an intervention between the King 
of Denmark and his rebellious province, 
hitherto with no other result than some 
bloody engagements, out of all propor- 
tion to the scale of the parties and the pet- 
ty nature of the quarrel. We have been 
more successful in arranging with the United 
States the means of securing a free passage 
to all nations through the isthmus that di- 
vides tho Atlantic and Pacific oceans. We 
have given constitutions to our Australian 
colonies, and conceded a virtual indepen- 
dence to the Cape of Good Hope. 

But while our foreign and colonial policy 
has not been of the most decided and en- 
ergetic description, we have, nevertheless, 
had to witness spontaneous movements far 
grander than any devised by statesmen and 
enacted by legislatures. We see the popu- 
lation of Ireland flowing off to the United 
States in one continuous and unfailing 
stream, at a rate that in twenty years, if un- 
interrupted, will reduce them to a third of 
their present numbers. We see at the same 
time an increasing emigration from this 
island. England has so long been accus- 
tomed to regard excess of population as the 
only danger, that she will be slow to weigh 
as seriously as perhaps she ought this rapid 
subtraction of her sinew and bone, and con- 
sequent diminution of her physical strength. 
It is impossible, however, that so considera- 
ble a change should be attended with unmixed 
advantage, or that human forethought should 
be able to compass all the results, The 
census of next spring may invite attention 
to a subject, the very magnitude of which 
may soon command our anxiety. 

We are taking leave of a year of funerals, 
and cannot omit the opportunity of a pass- 
ing glance at the many great names, living 
and flourishing a twelvemonth since, and 
now added to history. We have already 
alluded to Sir Robert Peel, Louis Philippe, 















and President Taylor. We must add the 
Duke of Cambridge; the Emperor of China, 
our antagonist in the opium war; the Amer- 
ican Statesman, Calhoun; the Prussian 
Minister, Count Brandenburg ; the Queen of 
the Belgians; the Duke of Palmella; the 
Vice Chancellor of England, the Recorder of 
London, the Chief Justice Doherty, Words- 
worth, Jeffrey, and Bowles ; Miss Jane Por- 
ter; Wyatt, the sculptor; Sir Martin A. 
Shee ; Frazer Tytler, the historian ; the elder 
Brunel; James Smith, the agriculturist ; 
Neander, the German theologian; poor 
Waghorn, of the Overland Route, and many 
other names, respectable in this age, and 
venerable, perhaps, in the ages to come. 
All of them, even the humblest, and we 
could add many more such, have deserved 
well of their country, and contributed not a 
little to the happiness and the elevation of 
their age. 








From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” 


Che Bag aud Deer of the Forty- 
Second Regiment. 


Many of our Edinburgh citizens will re- 
member a beautiful deer which, many years 
ago, accompanied the Forty-Second High- 
landers, and how thousands in Princes Street 
were wont to admire the stately step, the 
proud and haughty toss of the antlers, and 
the mild, and we may almost say benignant 
eye of this singularly-placed animal. Few 
persons, however, thought of inquiring into 
the history of this denizen of the hills, or 
how it came to pass that an animal natu- 
rally shy, to an extraordinary degree, 
should have been so tamed as to take evi- 
dent delight in military array, and the mar- 
tial music of a Highland regiment. Still 
fewer, immersed in their city life, were ac- 
quainted with the amazing swiftness, the 
keen scent, and the daring bravery of the 
stag; whose qualities, indeed, might be ta- 
ken as a type of those of the distinguished 
regiment to which it became attached. The 
French could abide the charge of our cavalry ; 
they had some sort of understanding of such 
a mode of warfare ; indeed, to do them jus- 
tice, they were both skillful and brave in the 
use and knowledge of arms. But the dead- 
ly charge of the Highlanders was a puz- 
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zler both to their science and courage, and 
they could by no effort face the forests of 
cold steel—the bristling bayonets of the 
kilted clans, Among these regiments none 
suffered more—excepting, perhaps, the 
Ninety-Second—than the regiment which 
afterwards adopted the deer as a living me- 
morial of their mountain fastnesses; and a 
dog likewise, which became attached to, and 
for years accompanied, the same regiment, 
may be supposed to symbol the fidelity so 
strikingly characteristic of the Highlanders. 

Both the animals adopted by the regi- 
ment made their appearance in the ranks, 
about the year 1832, at St. Ema, in Malta. 
The deer was presented by a friend of one 
of the officers, and the dog belonged origi- 
nally to an officer of the navy, who hap- 
pened to dine at the mess. The latter ani- 
mal, from that very night, formed a strong 
attachment for the officers and men of the 
Forty-Second ; no commands or enticements 
could induce him to quit the corporate ob- 
ject of his affection, and his master at 
length, yielding to a determination he could 
not conquer, presented the animal, which 
was of the noble Newfoundland breed, to 
the regiment. The attachment very soon be- 
came mutual, and thereafter the dog would 
follow no one who did not wear the uniform 
and belong to the corps. The men sub- 
scribed a trifle each, with which a handsome 
collar was provided for their friend, inscribed 
“ Regimental Dog, Forty-Second Royal High- 
landers.” They gave him the name of “ Pe- 
ter,” and it was a strange and notable day 
in the calendar of the soldiers when Peter 
and the deer, who were strongly attached to 
each other, did not appear on parade, Pe- 
ter, it may be supposed, was a great fre- 
quenter of the cook-house, where a luxurious 
bone, together with a pat on the head, and 
a word or two of recognition, was his daily 
dole from the cooks—with one exception. 
When this churlish person officiated, Peter 
was’ frequently obliged to retire minus his 
rations, and sometimes even with blows in- 
stead—a kind of treatment which he could 
by no means reconcile with the respect due 
to him as the faithful adherent of so distin- 
guished a corps. At any time when Peter 
happened to meet the delinquent, he was 
seen just to give a look over his head and a 
wag with his tail, and walk off, as much as 
to say, “I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
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By and by the season of bathing parades 
caine round, and he used to accompany the 
soldiers in the mornings in such recreations, 
and was generally the first to take the wa- 
ter, and the last to leave it; he wished to 
see all safe. He knew his own power in 
this element, as well as his enemy’s power 
out of it; and it was with a savage joy he 
saw one day the churlish cook trust himself 
to the waves, Peter instantly swam to- 
wards him, and pulled him down under the 
water, and would doubtless have drowned 
him, had not some of the soldiers come to 
the rescue. A still more curious exercise of 
his instinct is related of his residence at Fort 
Neuf in Malta, which is situated to the 
north of Corfu, and the entrance to which is 
a subterranean passage of considerable 
length. Beyond the mouth of this cavern 
Peter was in the habit of ranging to the dis- 
tance of thirty-two feet, and as the hour of 
recall approached, would there sit with eyes 
intent and ears erect waiting the return of 
the soldiers. When the trumpet sounded, 
he showed evidences of some excitement 
and anxiety; and at the last note went at 
once to the right-about, and, as fast as his 
legs could carry him, made for the entrance, 
and was in a few seconds in the interior of 
the fort. The reason he went no farther 
than the thirty-two feet was apparently a 
consciousness that he had no pass, without 
which the men, he observed, were not per- 
mitted to exceed the boundary! That Pe- 
ter actually understood this regulation was 
firmly believed both by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, 

The police at Malta, especially at Corfu, 
are very particular with respect to dogs in 
warm weather. They may be seen almost 
daily going about with carts, on which are 
set up wooden screens garnished with hooks, 
such as butchers use for suspending meat; 
and it is no uncommon thing to see from nine 
to a dozen canine corpses suspended from 
these hooks. Peter, it may be imagined, 
had a great horror of this ghastly show, 
and indeed he made many narrow escapes 
from the dog-hangmen. The regimental col- 


lar, however, was put on him, and every 
precaution used by the men to prevent his 
being destroyed. He was still allowed to 
go at large, but was always observed to look 
with a suspicious and uneasy eye at the 
death-cart, 
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Both the dog and the deer preferred to 
abide by the head of the regiment in and 
out of quarters. They always remained 
with the band. The men composing the 
band have generally quarters apart from the 
other soldiers, this being more convenient 
for their musical studies and practice. Peter, 
although he would fellow any of the soldiers 
in their Highland dress out of doors, gen- 
erally preferred the quarters of the band; 
and should one-half or a part of the regi- 
ment be stationed at one plage, and the other 
at another, whenever they separated on the 
road to their respective quarters, Peter would 
give a wistful look from one to the other, 
but invariably follow the party which was 
accompanied by the band. The same was 
the case with the stag. He likewise took up 
his quarters with the band, and followed 
closely behind them on the march, This in- 
dividual was in the habit of going into the 
rooms of his friends for a biscuit, of which 
he was very fond ; but if the article had re- 
ceived the contamination of the men’s breath, 
he would at once reject it. Experiments 
were tried by concealing the biscuit that had 
been breathed upon, and then presenting it 
as a fresh one; but the instinct of the deer 
was not to be deceived. Latterly, this ani- 
mal became extremely irritable, and if a 
stranger attempted to pass between the band 
and the main body of the regiment, he at- 
tacked the offender with his antlers, The 
combativeness of Peter was mingled in a 
remarkable manner with prudence. Being 
once attacked by a mastiff of greatly supe- 
rior size and strength, he fled for upwards 
of a mile before his enemy, till he came to 
his own ground at the entrance of the fort ; 
he then turned to bay, and gave his adversa- 
ry effectual battle. 

One day in 1834, while the deer was 
grazing and eating herbs on the top of Fort 
Neuf, situated to the north of Corfu, a cat 
in the vicinity, startled perhaps by the ap- 
pearance of the animal, bristled up as puss 
does to a dog. On this slight alarm the deer 
was seized with a sudden panic; and with 
one bound sprung over the precipice—a 
height of two hundred feet—and was killed 
on the spot. It was remarkable that its 
friend the dog, although not immediately on 
the spot, rushed to the battlements instantly, 
and barked and yelled most piteously. The 
death of Peter, which occurred in 1887, was 





























also of a tragical kind. He chanced to 
snarl at an officer (who had ill-used him 
previously) on his entrance into Edinburgh 
Castle, of which the two-legged creature 
took advantage, and ordered him to be shot. 
This was accordingly done; and so poor 
Peter, in the inexorable course of military 
law, fell by the arms of the men who had so 
long been his kind comrades, and who con- 
tinue to lament him to this hour. 





From the “ South 





Literary Messenger.” 


@ Webster Case in Enrape, 


Mr. Evitor,—I send you the subsequent 
transcript of a letter with the hope that it 
may interest your readers. I know that I 
am in peril of reprobation for transgressing 
the laws of friendship in sending you what 
was designed for my own eye solely. I 
hope, however, that my friend far away will 
not condemn the publication, if it will afford 
gratification to those of his native state. 


M. C. 
WarrenTon, Va., October, 1850. 





Roverepo, on THE ADIGE. 
South-Tyrol, August 30, 1850. 


I have just finished reading the sad his- 
tory of the tragedy that has enlisted the at- 
tention of the world, more than any similar 
oceurrence of our land. The crimé of Pro- 
fessor Webster and its event will live along 
with that of Eugene Aram, but is still a non- 
pareil in the records of crime. I am happy 
to believe, that the eyes of men eagerly 
turned to our Republic, will find there the 
majesty of the law secured with right firm- 
ness and fealty. 

Whilst you are probably thinking of this, 
and in advance of any publication of the 
particulars, let me give you an account, so 
nearly as I can, with the evidence which has 
been divulged, of a case still more remarka- 
ble, the singular circumstances of which have 
mostly fallen under my personal observation, 

M. Vairenn was born of anoble and weal- 
thy family in the north of Parma. His 
father held a lovely country seat on one of 
the most graceful and picturesque bends of 
the river Trebia, which for quiet beauty is 
unsurpassed, in my estimation, by any of 
the smaller tributaries of the Po. The 
stream is never too rapid there to reflect 
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with an effect unbroken by a ripple, the 
golden sky that perpetually overhangs it. 

The childhood of Vairenn was full of pro- 
mise. Remote from the city, he was in 
no peril from the thoughtless and the 
vicious; had he been more intimate with it, 
his enthusiastic temperament, joined to the 
fact of his being an only son, might nat- 
urally have led to unfortunate results to 
his moral and intellectual habits. He grew 
up, as it was, a youth of ardent imagination 
and great sensitiveness, and an energetic 
student. The sublime studies of Nature 
were at an early age with him a passion. 
These things I have learned of his only 
sister, my acquaintance with whom was 
brought about as the strange and sad nar- 
rative shall recount. 

When a youth of sixteen, M. Vairenn 
gained his father’s permission to go to col- 
lege; although both of his parents were 
somewhat reluctant to dismiss him at so 
early an age. The selection of the place 
resulted by consent in the University at 
Mentz, where the young man had an uncle 
who was a professor. So, early in the 
spring of 1840, M. Vairenn arrived at this 
grand home by the powerful Rhine, with 
such healthful spirits and bloom of cheek as 
a travel over the beautiful regions of Lom- 
bardy, Switzerland, Baden, and Bavaria 
alone can bring forth. 

His course at this excellent institution was 
extremely honorable; more so than his san- 
guine parents had anticipated. He seemed 
chiefly devoted to the study of natural philos- 
ophy ; and his superior genius in all studies 
of a more metaphysical nature was readily 
recognized by the Faculty, and acknowl- 
edged by his fellow-students, whose affec- 
tion his warm and unselfish character had 
secured. He remained three years before 
graduating ; and left in some disfavor, how- 
ever, with the Faculty, for having written, 
as his final essay, a work upholding the 
Unitarian faith. 

Vairemn’s uncle there was named Pen- 
tern, and was a cold, ambitious, and selfish 
man. He had occupied for several years 
the position of adjunct-professor of Natural 
Science ; to which he had been elected more 
through the influence of the Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, who was a connection, 
than for any merit of his own. He was a 
wily and overbearing man. I have been 
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credibly informed that he sought to preju- 
dice Vairenn, for fear that he might be a 
redoubtable competitor for his chair at the 
septennial re-election of officers, 

M. Vairenn came home, however, much 
worn in health by study; and his spirits 
were at this time crushed by the death of 
his father, His physician recommended a 
change of air; the lowlands of Parma being, 
during most of the year, sultry. These 
were exchanged for the bracing Piedmont 
breezes of the extreme south of Tyrol, 
where he came with his mother and sister 
to live in the fall of 1845. 

As you are aware, I had just arrived here 
then for the purpose of pursuing my studies 
in painting. He was very nearly the first 
acquaintance I made; and a most agreeable 
one it was, He selected a beautiful emi- 
nence, commanding a complete prospect of 
Lake Garda from the north, and the green 
hills to the west. This seat was about three 
leagues from my residence across the Adige 
from Roveredo, made memorable by the 
sorrowful days of 1796. At his solicitation 
I visited him here about two years after he 
had become settled. 

I must confess that although I had fre- 
quently traversed that loveliest portion of 
the Tyrol valley, and always with keen 
susceptibilities as I flattered myself, I did 
not dream that there was so picturesque a 
spot there as the one where his cottage was 
built. Fancy, my friend, a gradual plot 
rising up from a sweet, alluvial, mossy 
meadow, which fringes the clear, silver 
waves of Garda, whereon the gambols of a 
flock of sheep have written on your eye the 
image of Peace and Innocence, whilst with 
a proclivity sufficient only to give a back 
ground of emerald, sits as the spirit of the 
scene M, Vairenn’s house, It is of two sto- 
ries: of a light cream color, and ornate with 
exquisite lattice-work. The style is free 
Gothic, the windows, however, coming low 
down within a foot and a half of the ground: 
in front a half-portico, with net-work sides, 
offers an observatory for the view. 

His mother was a very intelligent woman 
and deeply devoted to her two remaining 
ties on earth, When I was there on the 
occasion I have mentioned, she was in deli- 
cate health, and she died some few months 
afterwards. His sister was a refined, spir- 
itual, southern girl, in point of appearance, 
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though at a glance not every one would call 
her beautiful. She had light hair, with a 
possible shade of red to the analyst; she 
had deep blue eyes, fair skin, and a color of 
cheek like the reflection of her Italian sky. 
Her mind was active, of rather humorous 
turn, and she was well educated ; although 
she had strong love for her few friends, yet 
I would not call her a susceptible person, 
nor one over fond of society. 

I have before described Vairenn; none 
could know him without affection. His 
thoughts were eloquent, poetical, and replete 
with love of humanity. Although he could 
not physically enter the arena, yet his 
thoughts and sympathies lived with those 
who struggled for the good of mankind 
about him. He was, as I have before inti- 
mated, a Unitarian in religion ; and so soon 
as he had well examined political affairs, 
embraced the social creed of Fuerbache. 

With so much of interest immediately 
connected with him, I would have thought 
Vairenna happy; but he was not: he had 
some eccentric notions, which I will merely 
hint at by telling you succinctly of a con- 
versation we once had, One day I returned 
to his study from the parlor where I had 
been interested by his sister Eleann. M. 
Vairenn was in tears! I was astonished, 
and besought of him the cause. 

“Ah! my friend,” cried he, “I have am- 
ple cause for sorrow. But “a moment since 
and a poor and helpless peasant paused at 
my door, and by his looks and story of woe 
asked of me alms. I gave him for his pres- 
ent need ; the look of gratitude that lit up 
his face was a sufficient endorsement of the 
truth of what he told.” 

“But why should you grieve {—he is now 
happy,” I said. 

“T have watched him till he was lost in 
the upland passes. My mind now recurs to 
the thousands of our land that wander about 
in misery like him, My friend! why is this 
so? Surely so long as this is the case, the 
will of God is undone! O that every man 
on earth could lose the distinction between 
himself and his brother; then would a 
world’s wretchedness be done away! My 
friend! I am overwhelmed with grief that 
T have not a strong arm and a strong mind, 
to do away in some degree during my life, 
the crushing ills of two-thirds of my fellow- 
men |” 
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About six months ago I visited M. Vair- 
enn again, and for the last time. He seemed 
to be in rather better physical health than 
before. His uncle from the University was 
also paying him a visit. His appearance 
and demeanor confirmed my preconception 
of his character; yet my friend treated him 
with friendship, even affection. 

It was during a conversation with Vairenn 
one pleasant evening in his study, that 
something took place which you will need 
to think of more. We had been talking of 
the phenomena of Magnetism, which wis 
then producing much excitation in some of 
the German States, “ Whilst we are on this 
topic,” said he, “I will confide to you a pa- 
per that I have written on the subject of 
Electricity ; or so much at least as relates 
to this part of it, if you will not be wea- 
ried.” 

“T insist that you shall read me all of it,” 
I said; “there is no fear with me that I 
shall grow tired.” 

“Twill read it; for whether it be credit- 
able or not, I will confess beforehand that it 
has cost me much labor and trouble.” 

From a drawer which sprang open at the 
touch of a secret spring, which I could never 
otherwise have discovered, he drew forth a 
number of sheets of paper, stitched together 
with care. One by one he read me the 
chapters, pausing at the end of each to ask 
any remark Ihad formed. But I was dumb. 
Thad known all along of M. Vairenn’s se- 
vere thought and intellectual cultivation ; 
but the greatness of mind displayed in this 
essay, was, I confess, more than I had anti- 
cipated. The profound use of science—the 
new conclusions—the heavenly foresight, 
startled me at every other sentence from 
the unearthly vision that each one awakened 
in my mind. I knew that its publication 
must immortalize the writer ; and I wished 
it so, for I loved him sincerely for the gran- 
deur of his ideas, their beauty and conse- 
quent goodness. 

Thad been home only a month after this. 
I was sitting at noon, absorbed in copying a 
Magdalene from Correggio, when I was 
roused by a hasty tap at the door of my 
studio, I opened it, and there stood pale 
and trembling a servant that I knew be- 
longed to my friend Vairenn. He placed a 
note in my hand, which told me of the sud- 
den and singular death of my friend! I 
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was inexpressibly shocked at this, and tried 
to get some information from the messen- 
ger; but I soon found that from his terror 
this would be impossible. I resolved to 
go out to his seat on the lake that after- 
noon. 

I shall never forget that visit. The 
strangeness and incomprehensibility of the 
whole affair was only augmented by inves- 
tigation. The circumstances were thus. 
Vairenn had gone into his study early in the 
morning, and had remained there in quiet 
until a very late hour. It was not the 
habit of the family to interrupt him, even 
though he did not come to dinner, as he fre- 
quently did not eat of that meal at all. A 
servant was sent about five o’clock to see if 
he would not partake of some cake and 
wine. He soon returned, pale and breath- 
less, where his sister and the housekeeper 
were sitting ; he informed them, as soon as 
he could speak, that his master wouldn’t 
answer him, and had a strange look. They 
flew to the room—Vairenn was dead. He 
was sitting in his chair, an extraordinary 
and painful expression on his face ; and his 
position indicated that he had started for- 
ward as if to grasp something. A volume 
of Plato’s Crito was in his hand, but not held 
as if he had just left off reading at the time 
of death. A servant was dispatched that 
night for a physician, and one at daylight to 
me, us | was nearly the sole male acquaint- 
ance of the family in Roveredo; Pentern 
had left the day before. 

I arrived there right early in the after- 
noon. I found the doctor there. Eleann 
met me at the door; she was nearly frantie 
with grief, such as I have never witnessed : 
her face was pale as her dead brother’s. I 
never was so unmanned at the violence of 
sorrow in another. 

I was present with the doctor when he 
first examined the body. It was inflamed, 
as if rubbed with nettles, on the back of 
the neck, (half way round,) down the back, 
and at several portions of the body. At 
one point between the shoulders inflamma- 
tion seemed to have gathered, and several 
points, on being opened, exhibited a hard 
skin, and a mucous substance beneath. 

The physicians said that he was entirely 
at default in ascribing, or attempting to as- 
cribe, the singular death to any cause he 








knew of—that he had never met with, nor 
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read of, any sudden demise with such symp- 
toms, 

We attended to the burial of M. Vai- 
renu’s body. He was buried in a small 
piece of ground, marked out by himself for 
a family place of interment, on the margin 
of a small creek near by that which flowed 
into the lake, 

It was affecting to all of us as well to 
lose one held so dear, as to witness the 
poignant suffering of the sister who was left 
almost friendless. For my own part I can- 
not describe with what anguish I lamented 
the untimely death of so noble and gifted a 
spirit from the association of men, whom I 
thought him born to benefit and glorify. 

About a month afterward I was sitting in 
my room thinking of this heart-rending tra- 
gedy, which still haunted my brain with its 
ghostly features and suggestions. It 


“ Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never 
elt before.” 


My servant interrupted my reverie by 
bringing me my file of German periodicals. 
The very first review I opened to was head- 
ed “M, Pentern’s Thoughts on the Electric 
agent.” Pentern! surely that was M. Vai- 
renn’s uncle of Mentz. I laid it aside for the 
night’s reading, and passed on to some of 
the newspapers. The very first editorial 
paragraph that met my eye in the Zeitung, 
was a statement that M. Pentern had been 
elected to the Presidency of the new Insti- 
tute at Wurtzburg-on-the-Mayne, in consid- 
eration of the power displayed by his new 
Treatise on Electricity, joined with compli- 
ments to his work. There seemed to be 
some vague and agitating latent association 
in my mind with these announcements. I 
picked up the Review, and read on until I 
had finished two pages. 

You may have guessed before this: MW. 
Pentern’s work was the same that Vairenn 
had read me in his study! With a really 
appalling effect the truth flashed on me in- 
tuitively: J was convinced that M. Pentern 
had been in some sort connected with my 
friend’s death. I determined to prosecute 
the investigation ; and for this intent wrote 
on to the publishers for the Treatise itself, 
in order to see the truth of my first discov- 
ery from extracts in the Review, confirmed 
thereby. I immediately set to thinking 
over the matter ; and very early on the fol- 








lowing day set off for my late friend’s cot- 
tage. 

I first settled in my mind that M. Vairenn 
had died somehow by his uncle’s hand ; and 
that the motive of the latter was to secure 
the essay on Electricity for his own, which 
had probably been read to him in confidence. 
He was known to have had secret ill-feeling 
towards his nephew, when they were to- 
gether at Mentz; there was motive enough 
surely ! 

But it wasa fact that M. Pentern had 
gone off the day before Vairenn died ; and 
that too, according to his sister’s account, in 
the morning. It was true also, as I learned 
of the same source, that M. Vairenn had 
been away to a friend’s house, seven miles 
distant, for two days before his uncle left, 
and had only returned the morning he left, 
(about two hours before.) 

I asked his sister how Pentern was oceu- 
pied during his nephew’s absence, informing 
her of my suspicions as to my friend’s 
death ; she replied that he rarely left the 
study. I asked her where M. Vairenn was 
on the remnant of the day of M. Pentern’s 
departure—and whether he had been in his 
study. She said that having been absent 
so long he had remained with her in the 
parlor until dinner-time, that in the after- 
noon he had gone with a fishing party on 
the lake, and had not returned till bedtime 
—he had only gone in his study a moment 
for his tackle, before the next fatal day. 

The body of M. Vairenn bore no marks ot 
violence; if M. Pentern had been instr umen- 
tal in his death it must have been by means 
of poison. But he must either have admin- 
istered this by bribing a servant, or, by some 
indirect method, have given it himself—this 
part of the train of conclusions was very bar- 
ren. I asked Eleann, if they had taken a 
glass of wine together on the day of Pen- 
tern’s leaving? No. If M. Vairenn had 
eaten any thing, during the day—and what ? 
On reflection she said she really believed he 
had not tasted a mouthful in the house for 
five days before his death! He had eaten 
no dinner on the day his uncle left, excusing 
himself by saying, he had taken lunch at the 
Hotel des Voyageurs, three miles above ; he 
had come from the lake at bedtime, and 
had gone to bed; on the next morning, he 
had gone into his study before taking coffee, 
and had not come out again. 
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To support my theory then, it must be 
found that M. Pentern had arranged poison 
of some description in the study, where he 
knew it would have effect in the regular 
course of Vairenn’s customs, The scroll on 
which the Treatise on Electricity was writ- 
ten was in a secret drawer ; in all probability 
he had arranged it in connection with the 
escritoir containing this drawer, so that it 
should have effect only when the paper was 
sought. 

I asked now to be shown into the study, 
which they told me was precisely as it was 
the morning of Vairenn’s burial; and so I 
found it. The mid-day sun streamed par- 
tially through the stained eastern lattice, 
and was reflected from the placid lake to 
the south, on the sky-colored ceiling. The 
light Brussels carpet sank under my foot, 
and the rich satin curtains folded and flitted 
in the draught my unlocking of the door ex- 
cited. The sweet cleanliness of my departed 
friend’s thoughts and character, was display- 
ed in the perfect system and selection of his 
recherché library, and his taste in the ar- 
tistic masterpieces of painting, with which 
the wall was everywhere adorned. Over 
the library was a piece of splendid mantel- 
work wrought by some skillful Veloutier, 
wherein was woven with golden and purple 
thread the mystic sign of his Religion, “ Zo 
Mono Theo.” The memories that all these 
things roused of the noble spirit that had 
left that home of thought, overpowered me. 

Icommenced looking about. The escritoir, 
if it remained untouched, had not been open- 
ed by Vairenn: I approached it—touched 
the spring of the drawer—and found it 
empty! I was now convinced of my sus- 
picion. My thoughts now ranged about the 
room to discover the medium of death; I 
racked my brain vainly, and as twilight was 
casting a thick shadow on the dial at the 
western window I was almost in despair. 
To collect my thoughts for a final effort, I 
threw myself in M. Vairenn’s chair. 

“O God!” cried Eleann, at that moment 
entering the door and'supporting herself by 
it, “what ails you’—how like him you 
look |” 

I had thrown myself in M. Vairenn’s 
chair; but no sooner had done so than I 
felt a keen pang between my shoulders ;— 
I sprang forward in pain, and Eleann en- 
tering at the time was shocked at the 
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resemblance between myself, at that tiine, 
and her brother, when she found him dead. 
The remark struck me: I kept my position 
and observed it; in one instant the entire 
secret was revealed! I arose up, although 
in pain, The chair in which I sat down was 
one of velvet cushioning, of curious oaken 
carving on the legs, arms, and back; it is 
well represented in the painting of Riche- 
lieu, now in the Metropolitan Art-Union, 
(the original of which I saw in the Royal 
Institute,) by the Gothic chair in which the 
statesman is sitting. The velvet is thickly 
wadded up as far as the back of the head. 

I have said that the secret was revealed 
to my senses, which my intellect was at 
fault in inventing. I called Eleann, who 
was still standing pale at the door. “See!” 
said I, “this was the villain’s work!” I 
pressed my hands on either side of the 
velvet back as high up as I had experienced 
the pain; there started forth one of those 
small weapons, which were invented by a 
celebrated gang of assassins in Lyons, and 
used by them for their designs before their 
suppression, twenty years ago, It was best 
known by the title of the “Steel-sting.” It 
is made to perforate the flesh, and, being 
charged with subtle poison. forces it through 
a perforated tissue of thin metal in many 
different directions in the body. It was good 
for me that the entire charge was expelled at 
one entrance, 

This then was undoubtedly the way in 
which my lamented friend had been mur- 
dered. The appearance of the body; the 
circumstances of his and Pentern’s move- 
ments, joined with the physician’s opinion 
of the body in confirming my hypothesis 
My course was instantly determined on; 
of it and its results you can probably best 
judge from the subjoined letter. I received 
it just as I was giving the final touch to my 
“Death of Judas,” which I consider quite 
a noteworthy coincidence ! 

“ Prerect-HaLL, WurrzsuRren, 
“M July 23d, 1850. 


“ Respected Sir :—The President, M. Pen- 
tern, died this morning at eight o'clock. 
Your letter, containing certain allegations, 
was read this morning to him, for it was 
known that he could not live long, and it 
was deemed proper that he should be 
told of them, even though so sick. He ap- 
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peared to be under great emotion during its 
perusal, So soon as it was finished, he 
exclaimed, in hearing of all the Faculty, ‘ It 
is true, every letter true; he was a devil, 
a damned witch, to find it out” He then 
died. 

“ Allow us, sir, to condole with you on the 
loss of your friend by this singular and 
revolting act. We submit, however, that 
there would scarcely be any thing gained 
by exposure, although some disgrace might 
result to this institution, They are both of 
the same family ; both dead. We think it 
sufficient that the most excellent work on 
Electricity should be immediately published 
under M. Vairenn’s name, with a certified 
confession of M. Pentern, to the extent that 
it was not his, 

“ With expressions of personal kindness, 

“(By order of the Faculty,) 
H. Ranstanu. 


I acknowledge the rightfulness of the sug- 
gestion contained in this. I have for some 
time been engaged on a biography of M. 
Vairenn, and will edit his Treatise, which 
cost him his life, together with some other 
valuable papers of his I have found, and of 
which, by a very interesting course of things, 
(whereof the details in my next,) I have 
become the administrator, as the brother- 
in-law of the deceased ! 

Yours, sincerely. 





Che Ladye Anne. 


Tue Ladye Anne hath fixed her gaze upon the 
leaden sky, 
A bright flush mantles o’er her cheek, yet death 
lurks in her é¢yé; 
And she will see but once again the young spring 
flow’rets bloom, 
For when the summer roses fade, they’ll fade upon 
her tomb. 
Roses never more will be 
Gathered, Ladye Anne, by thee. 


The Ladye Anne she listeneth to sadly-chiming 
bells, 

Chiming in the ivied tower down ’inid the brakes 
and dells. 

Perchance she thinketh of the hours when she was 
wont to play 

With fawns end conies ’mong the ferns throughout 
the summer day. 

Slow and sad those bells will be 

Tolling, Ladye Anne, for thee. 


THE CZAR AND THE SPA. 


The Ladye Anne is passing fair, and she hath 
wealth and fame, 
And youth and all earth’s choicest gifts adorn her 
ancient name ; 
And yet she grieveth not to leave her heritage below, 
Nor casts a fond and lingering look upon the glit- 
tering show. 
Earthly joys have ceased to be 
Cherished, Ladye Anne, by thee. 


The Ladye Anne doth recognize an awful Presence 
nigh, 
A shadow dread her footsteps tracks with stern fidel- 
ity 
Yet with a placid smile she greets the ghastly cold 
embrace, 
Though oft an icy breath dispels the bright flush 
from her face. 
Death himself appears to be 
Welcome, Ladye Anne, to thee. 


The Ladye Anne hath been beloved, and she hath 
loved again— 
*Tis a tale of lamentation sung unto a holy strain ; 
For one stands on the unknown shore, and beckons 
her to come, 
And share the eternal Sabbaths of a glorious starry 
home. 
Home on earth no more to be 
Rest, oh Ladye Anne, for thee! 
(Edinburgh Paper, 





From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Che Ciar aud the Spa. 


Ir happened about a hundred and fifty 
years ago that the famous Peter, who united 
the trade of a carpenter to the profession 
of czar of Russia, felt himself unwell while 
staying at the village of Spa. The auto- 
cratic workman, with a happy anticipation 
of Priessnitz and Claridge, drank freely of 
the water of a neighboring spring. Eight 
days afterwards he sent for the burgomaster 
and the magistrates, and addressed them 
nearly in these words :—*“ Gentlemen, I was 
ill; but thanks to free libations of your 
sparkling fountain, I am now quite well. I 
owe you much”—— Here the czar thrust 
his hand into the pocket of the coarse jerkin 
which he wore; and the civic dignitaries, 
having extended their open palms—“ I owe 
you much,” continued the czar; “and I 
wish to present you with a durable testimony 
of my gratitude. In forty-eight hours you 
shall have it. One may easily imagine 
what castles in the air were built by the 
expectant functionaries. At length they 





were told that the august convalescent had 
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given orders to procure the hardest stone 
which the district would afford; and the 
following morning four strong Muscovites 
were seen bearing a slab, on which was in- 
scribed these words— 


“JT was ill: I drank: I was cured. 
(Signed) Prrzr, Czar of Russia.” 


“ Place this stone over your fountain, or, if 
you prefer it, place your fountain under this 
stone,” said the czar kindly, “and hereafter 
you will thank me for it.” Ere many years 
had elapsed, all Europe knew the waters 
of Spa; and the demand for it became so 
enormous, that the worthy burgomaster and 
his colleagues were forced to discover five 
new springs in the neighborhood. The name 
of Spa was also extended to mineral springs 
throughout the world. 








From the “ Atheneum,” 


Che Authors 


“JANE EYRE,” “ WUTHERING HEIGHTS,” 
AND “ AGNES GREY.” 


Femate genius and female authorship may 
be said to present some peculiarities of 
aspect and circumstance in England, which 
we find associated with them in no other 
country. Among the most daring and origi- 
nal manifestations of inventions by English- 
women,—some of the most daring and origi- 
nal have owed their parentage, not to defy- 
ing Britomarts at war with society, who 
choose to make their literature match with 
their lives,—not to brilliant women figuring 
in the world, in whom every gift and faculty 
has been enriched, and whetted sharp, and 
encouraged into creative utterance, by per- 
petual communication with the most distin- 
guished men of the time,—but to writers 
living retired lives in retired places, stimu- 
lated to activity by no outward influence, 
driven to confession by no history that de- 
mands apologetic parable or subtle plea. 
This, as a characteristic of English female 
genius, we have long noticed :—but it has 
rarely been more simply, more strangely, 
illustrated than in the volume before us. 

The lifting of that veil which for a while 
concealed the authorship of “Jane Eyre” 
and jts sister-novels, excites in us no sur- 
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prise. It seemed evident from the first 
prose pages bearing the signatures of Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell, that these were Rosa- 
linds—or a Rosalind—in masquerade :— 
some doubt as to the plurality of persons 
being engendered by a certain uniformity 
of local color and resemblance in choice of 
subject, which might have arisen either from 
identity, or from joint peculiarities of situa- 
tion and of circumstance. It seemed no less 
evident that the writer described from per- 
sonal experience the wild and rugged scenery 
of the northern parts of this kingdom; and 
no assertion or disproval, no hypothesis or 
rumor, which obtained circulation after 
the success of “Jane Eyre,” could shake 
convictions that had been gathered out of 
the books themselves. In similar cases, 
guessers are too apt to raise. plausible ar- 
guments on some point of detail,—forgetting 
that this may have been thrown in ex pro- 
posito to mislead the bystander ; and hence 
the most ingenious discoverers become so 
pertinaciously deluded as to lose eye and 
ear for those less obvious indications of 
general tone of style, color of incident, and 
form of fable on which more phlegmatic 
persons base measurement and comparison. 
Whatever of truth there may or may not be 
generally in the above remarks,—certain it 
is, that in the novels now in question instinct 
or divination directed us aright. In the 
prefaces and notices before us, we find that 
the Bells were three sisters :—two of whom 
are no longer amongst the living. The sur- 
vivor describes their home as— 


“a village parsonage, amongst the hills bordering 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. The scenery of these 
hills is not grand—it is not romantic ; it is scarcely 
striking. Long low moors, dark with heath, shut 
in little valleys, where a stream waters, here and 
there, a fringe of stunted copse. Mills and scatter; 
ed cottages chase romance from these valleys; it is 
only higher up, deep in amongst the ridges of the 
moors, that Imagination can find rest for the sole 
of her foot: and even if she finds it there, she must 
be a solitude-loving raven—no gentle dove. If she 
demand beauty to inspire her, she must bring it 
inborn: these moors are too stern to yield any pro- 
duct so delicate. The eye of the gazer must itself 
brim with a ‘purple light,’ intense enough to per- 
petuate the brief flower-flush of August on the 
heather, or the rare sunset-smile of June; out of his 
heart must well the freshness that in later spring 
and early summer brightens the bracken, nurtures 
the moss, and cherishes the starry flowers that 
spangle for a few weeks the pasture of the moor- 
sheep. Unless that light and freshness are innate 
and self-sustained, the drear prospect of a York- 
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shire moor will be found as barren of poetic as of 
agricultural] interest: where the love of wild nature 
is strong, the locality will perhaps be clung to with 
the more passionate constancy, because from the 
hill-lover’s self comes half its charm.” 


Thus much of the scene :—now as to the 
story of the authorship of these singular 
books. 


“ About five years ago, my two sisters and my- 
self, after a somewhat prolonged period of separa- 
tion, found ourselves reunited and at home, Resi- 
dent in a remote district where education had made 
little progress, and where, consequently, there 
was no inducement to seek social intercourse be- 
yond our own domestic circle, we were wholly de- 
pendent on ourselves and each other, on books and 
study, for the enjoyments and occupations of life. 
* * One day, in the autumn of 1845, I accident- 
ally lighted on a MS, volume of verse in my sister 
Emily’s handwriting. Of course, I was not sur- 
prised, knowing that she could and did write 
verse: I looked it over, and something more than 
surprise seized me,—a deep conviction that these 
were not common effusions, nor at all like the 
poetry women generally write. * * Meantime, 
my younger sister quietly produced some of her 
own compositions, intimating that since Emily’s 
had given me pleasure, [ might like to look at hers, 
I could not but be a partial judge, yet 1 thought 
that these verses too had a sweet sincere pathos of 
their own. We had very early cherished the 
dream of one day becoming authors. This dream, 
never relinquished even when distance divided 
and absorbing tasks occupied us, now suddenly 
acquired strength and consistency: it took the 
character of a resolve. We agreed to arrange a 
small selection of our poems, and, if possible, get 
them printed. Averse to personal publicity, we 
veiled our own names under those of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell, the ambiguous choice being dicta- 


ted by a sort of conscientious scruple at assuming | 


Christian names positively masculine, while we did 
not like to declare ourselves women, because— 
without at that time suspecting that our mode of 
writing and thinking was not what is called “ fem- 
inine”’—we had a vague impression that autho- 
resses are liable to be looked on with prejudice ; we 
had noticed how critics someti:nes use for their 
chastisement the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward, a flattery, which is not true praise. 
The bringing out of our little book was hard work, 
* * I[ll-success failed to crush us: the mere ef- 
fort to succeed had given a wonderful zest to ex- 
istence; it must be pursued, We each set to 
work on 4 prose tale: Ellis Bell produced ¢‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights, Acton Bell, ‘Agnes Grey,’ and 
Ourrer Bell also wrote a narrative in one volume, 
These MSS. were perseveringly obtruded upon va- 
rious publishers for the space of a year and a half; 
usually, their fate was an ignominious and abrupt 
dismissal. At last ‘Wuthering Heights’ and 
* Agnes Grey,’ were accepted on terms somewhat 
impoverishing to the two authors.” 


The MS. of a one-volume tale by Currer 
Bell had been thought by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder so full of promise, that its writer was 
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asked for a longer story in a more saleable 
form. 


“IT was then just completing ‘Jane Eyre,’ at 
which I had been working while the one volume 
tale was plodding its weary round in London: in 
three weeks I sent it off; friendly and skillful 
hands took itin. This was in the commencement 
of September, 1847; it came out before the close 
of October following, while ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
and ‘Agnes Grey,’ my sisters’ works, which had 
already been in the press for months, still lingered 
under a different management. They appeared at 
last. Critics failed to do them justice.” 


The narrative may be best concluded in 
. 
the writer's own words :— 


“ Neither Ellis nor Acton allowed herself for one 
moment to sink under want of encouragement ; 
energy nerved the one, and endurance upheld the 
other. They were both prepared to try again; I 
would fain think that hope and the sense of power 
was yet strong within them. But a great change 
approached : affliction came in that shape which to 
anticipate is dread ; to look back on, grief. In the 
very heat and burden of the day, the laborers failed 
over their work. My sister Emily first declined, 
The details of her illness are deep-branded in my 
memory, but to dwell on them, either in thought 
or narrative, is not in my power. Never in all her 
life had she lingered over any task that lay before 
her, and she did not linger now, She sank rapidly. 
She made haste to leave us. Yet, while physically 
she perished, mentally she grew stronger than we 
had yet known her. Day by day, when I saw with 
what a front she met suffering, I looked on her with 
an anguish of wonder and love. I have seen noth- 
ing like it; but, indeed, I have never seen her 
parallel in any thing. Stronger than a man, simpler 
than a child, her nature stood alone. The awful 
point was that, while full of ruth for others, on her- 
self she had no pity; the spirit was inexorable to 
the flesh; from the trembling hand, the unnerved 
limbs, the faded eyes, the same service was exacted 
as they had rendered in health, To stand by and 
witness this, and not dare to remonstrate, was a 
pain no words can render. Two cruel months of 
hope and fear passed painfully by, and the day 
came at last when the terrors and pains of death 
were to be undergone by this treasure, which had 
grown dearer and dearer to our hearts as it wasted 
before our eyes. Towards the decline of that day, 
we had nothing of Emily but her mortal remains 
as consumption left them. She died December 19, 
1848. We thought this enough ; but we were utter- 
ly and presumptuously wrong. She was not buried 
ere Anne fell ill. She had not been committed to 
the grave a fortnight, before we received distinct 
intimation that it was necessary to prepare our 
minds to see the younger sister go after the elder. 
Accordingly, she followed in the same path with 
slower step, and with a patience that equalled the 
other’s fortitude. Ihave said that she was religious, 
and it was by leaning on those Christian doctrines 
in which she firmly believed that she found sup- 
port through her most painful journey. I witnessed 
their efficacy in her latest hour and greatest trial, 





and must bear my testimony to the calm triumph 
























with which they brought her through. She died 
May 28, 1849. What more shall I say about them? 
I cannot and need not say much more. In externuls, 
they were two unobtrusive women; a perfectly se- 
cluded life gave them retiring manners and habits.” 

Though the above particulars be little 
more than the filling-up of an outline al- 
ready clearly traced and constantly present 
whenever those characteristic tales recurred 
to us,—by those who have held other ideas 
with regard to the authorship of “ Jane Eyre,” 
they will be found at once curious and inter- 
esting from the plain ahd earnest sincerity 
of the writer. She subsequently enters on 
an analysis and discussion of “ Wuthering 
Heights” as a work of art :—in the closing 
paragraph of her preface to that novel, in- 
sinuating an argument, if not a defence, the 
urgency of which is not sufficiently admitted 
by the bulk of the world of readers. Speak- 
ing of the fiend-like hero of her sister’s work, 
she says :— 

“ Whether it is right or advisable to create beings 
like Heathcliff, I do not know; I scarcely think it 
is. But this I know; the writer who possesses the 
creative gift owns something of which he is not 
always master—something that at times strangely 
wills and works for itself. He may lay down rules 
and devise principles, and to rules and principles 
it will perhaps for years lie in subjection; and then, 
haply without any warning of revolt, there comes a 
time when it will no longer consent ‘to harrow the 
valleys, or be bound with a band in the furrow’— 
when it ‘laughs at the multitude of the city, and 
regards not the crying of the driver’—when, refu- 
sing absolutely to make ropes out of sea-sand any 
longer, it sets to work on statue-hewing, and you 
have a Pluto or a Jove, a Tisiphone or a Psyche, a 
Mermaid or a Madonna, as Fate or Inspiration di- 
rect. Be the work grim or glorious, dread or di- 
vine, you have little choice left but quiescent adop- 
tion. As for you—the nominal artist—your share 
in it has been to work passively under dictates you 
neither delivered nor could question—that would 
not be uttered at your prayer. nor suppressed nor 
changed at your caprice.” 

It might have been added, that to those 
whose experience of men and manners is 
neither extensive nor various, the construc- 
tion of a self-consistent monster is easier 
than the delineation of an imperfect or in- 
consistent reality—with all its fallings-short, 
its fitful aspirations, its mixed enterprises, 
and its interrupted dreams. But we must 


refrain from further speculation and illustra- 
tion :—enough having been given to justify 
our characterizing this volume, with its 
preface, as a more than usually interesting 
contribution to the history of female author- 
ship in England. 
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From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Che Duc de Cour la Rarhe. 


“T WILL pay your account to-morrow: I 
have no time to look it over to-day, for I 
must go in search of lodgings for my aunt, 
who may arrive to-morrow or to-day—in- 
deed at any hour,” said I to my tinman, who 
was bowing over a long bill he had just 
presented, 

“Tf madame votre tante likes calm and 
solitude, I can tell you of a charming appar- 
tement.” 

“ Where ¢” 

“Behind my magasin, belonging to my 
landlord, Monsieur Hippolyte.” 

“But you live in the grande rue, in the 
midst of noise and bustle. My aunt is aged, 
and an invalid, and requires quiet, seclusion, 
and a garden if possible.” 

“Then,” answered honest La Brochette 
with a flourish, “the apartment I destine 
for the respected and suffering relative of 
madame will exactly suit: permit me only 
to have the honor of showing it to you.” 

“Je le veux bien, mon ami; but I fear 
your ideas of solitude and mine are not 
quite alike.” Accordingly I set out, M. la 
Brochette following, and talking all the 
time, 

“The baker, the fruiterer, and the humble 
individual who has the honor of addressing 
madame, occupy the premises facing the 
street ; the house of Monsieur Hippolyte is 
behind. This arch leads to his own private 
door. The bakehouse is, you see, on one 





side of the court, the stable and the porter’s 
| lodge dividing it from the court behind my 
| habitation, where there is a separate en- 
| trance to the lodging in question, close to 
my back shop, where I work at the rough 
parts of my trade—tink, tink-—clink, clink! 
There you may hear me singing and pursu- 
ing my honest industry from six in the 
morning till dusk.” 

The appearance of the courts was not in- 
viting. Carts and bakers’ barrows stood on 
one side, old pots and pans on the other. 
The doors were dirty, the windows dusty : 
the whole had a neglected appearance ; and 
but for the fear of disobliging the poor man, 
who seemed so anxious to serve me, and 
who, in the Parisian wilderness, claimed me 
as a compatriote, because I had lived eight 
years in Normandy, where he was born, I 
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should have turned away without attempt- 
ing a nearer investigation of what was the 
most wretched-looking place I had ever 
beheld. 

“Here we are,” cried he, advancing to the 
door: “here we are—pan, pan, pan! Ma- 
dame Butterini will shortly appear. Ah, 
madame,” as the dame in question—as broad 
as she was long, which, however, was very 
short—opened the door, “here I present 
to you Meestris Smeeth, a member of one of 
the greatest families in England, who wishes 
(induced by my representations) to view 
your charming appartement : it is to let, I 
think ?” 

“Qui, monsieur. Entrez, madame.” 

I found myself in a small entrance-hall, 
which led to a smaller kitchen, containing a 
fourneau, a sink, and just room to turn 
round. in, 

“Tt is not in order, and the window, which 
looks to the court, is dirty ; but soyez tran- 
quille ; it shall be fitted up superbly,” ob- 
served madame, She then opened a door, 
and we entered a neat, small, light room, 
looking out on an extensive and very pretty 
garden, with a charming alley of lime-trees, 
and a magnificent show of both fruit and 
flowers. This pleased me very much: a 
bedroom, containing every French requisite 
for comfort, on the right, and a spacious 
salon on the left, both looking on the garden, 
and all opening from each other, charmed 
me still more. The smiling landlady and 
grinning tinman, who eagerly watched my 
countenance, reading there that I was satis- 
fied, exultingly displayed its attractions; 
and after a few necessary preliminaries were 
adjusted—mon compatriot assisting me by 
remarking that few would choose to bury 
themselves so far from the world—we came 
to terms; and parted, she to air and pre- 
pare, and I to hasten to meet my aunt at 
Paris, where I expected to find her ar- 
rived. 

She was, like myself, shocked at the first 
aspect, although pleased with the rooms 
when she reached them, and perfectly de- 
lighted with the garden. Next to her salon 
was the bedroom and bookroom of Madame 
Butterini, the widow of an Italian music- 
teacher; and in the story above, the abode 
of M. Hippolyte himself, an old bachelor, 
who owned the whole of the premises afore- 
said.’ The rooms on the ground-floor were 
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consacrés, madame said, to bulbous roots, a 
billiard-table, plants, and garden tools. 

“ Oh what a fine noble-looking old man !” 
cried my aunt, Mrs Latewood, gazing out of 
the window. 

“ Mais oui,” replied Madame Butterini, 
“ but he is not noble. He was a baker, and 
has retired from business, selling it to Chau- 
deau, who has, with Monsieur la Brochette 
and Madame Jeannot, the fruitiére, all the 
part to the street and in the courts. He is 
almost as eccentric as an Englishman; sel- 
dom goes out of his garden, hates talking, 
and reads, reads, reads, when the weather 
is bad—just the time one likes best to talk.” 

“ Are you his daughter ?” 

“ Fi donc, madame!” answered the little 
fat tub of a woman, looking, however, de- 
lighted. “ Monsieur is a bachelor—I am his 
housekeeper, and the widow of the Vicomte 
Butterini,” answered she with a flood of 
tears. “Le pauvre cher homme: he was 
forty-one years older than myself, and so 
helpless and cross with age and infirmity, 
that I miss him every hour of the day ; but 
Monsieur Hippolyte, though he gives no 
trouble, and is good, one never hears and 
seldom sees him, which is very wearisome.” 

“ How many servants have you? I must 
look out for one; but in the mean while will 
pay for any extra trouble I may give yours.” 

“T have none, nor has Monsieur Hippolyte. 
I employ the femme du concierge to do 
what is requisite for us both. I act as cook 
myself; and all coarse work is done by 
Marie.” 

“ Then what am J to do?” 

“Oh, she can easily manage your affairs 
also and cook for you: her pot-au-feu is ex- 
cellent, tender, and well-tasted; put down 
at ten, ready at six. You never hear Ma- 
rie’s pot-au-feu going bubble-bubble-bubble! 
No: hers simmers slowly, tic—tic—tic! I 
taught her! La Basette well knows how 
to make her pot-au-feu good.” 

“ La Basette! What an odd name!” 

“Called so in France because she is a 
short woman—very different from a little 
woman,” 

“Ah!” said my aunt, not knowing what 
other answer to make, 

“Look at my head, my hands, my feet— 
all in proportion: I sit as low as I stand. 
Were I not fat, I should be very slender. 
The Basettes, on the other hand, have long 

















bodies and short limbs, and jump down from 
their seats when they rise. I never heard 
any monsieur admire a Basette; but pour 
les petites femmes! J can speak; but will 
not. No—no! modesty enhances merit.” 

“Tcan easily believe,” said my aunt laugh- 
ing, “that you have had admirers in your 
day.” 

“T cannot deny it, madame. Why should 
I? Yes! and have them yet—so say the 
messieurs.” 

My aunt, not being able easily to believe 
this, was silent, and then pursuing the origi- 
nal subject—*I live very simply, and have 
no doubt, if she has only the time, Marie will 
have the talent to please me.” 

“Oh, be easy; she has both time and tal- 
ent pour la cuisine: makes a capital roux; 
will whip you up a soufilée very soon; and 
can even arrange un rosbif de mouton !” 

“Well,” pursued Mrs. Latewood, begin- 
ning to weary of the amusement afforded 
her by her loquacious landlady, “let her try 
for one week at any rate.” 


Marie, who, notwithstanding the contempt | 


with which Madame Butterini treated her 
personal charms, had captivated a lame old 
soldier blind of an eye, was clean, active, 
clever, and good-tempered, and did very 
well; for my aunt was regular in her 
habits, plain in her diet, and gave little to 
do. She thought the vicomtesse very vul- 
gar, and better fitted for the position she 
occupied than that to which she laid claim ; 
but she appeared extremely obliging and 
good-natured ; and when her black, bright, 
beautiful hair was arranged at noon by the 
hairdresser, and the tight-fitting gown put 
on.at the same time, that she might sit down 
with M. Hippolyte to eat the breakfast she 
had assisted to cook, she absolutely looked 
like the daughter of the fat bundle of soiled 
linen, with her hair about her ears, who had 
been with Marie rompaging about the house 
from soon after six to that hour when she 
commenced her réle as vicomtesse, conver- 
sing sentimentally, and lamenting with tears 
—always with tears, for a Frenchwoman has 
them at command, and moreover, under- 
stands the art of letting them fall graceful- 
ly, so as to enhance rather than detract from 
her charms—the death of “mon mari, le 
pauvre cher homme, who was so cross and 
troublesome, he kept her from ever feeling 
dull.” 
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If M. Hippolyte looked like a gentleman 
in his garden costume, he resembled some- 
thing more than “a squire of high degree” 
when dressed in his Sunday’s clothes. Many 
a prince looked less prince-like, and yet he 
was but a retired tradesman. He went to 
early mass; and on his return back to his 
beloved garden, to walk or work, I had 
meant to be condescending, and to speak; 
but when he bowed proudly, and passed on, 
I felt I dared not take the liberty to say 
one word. By seeing us day after day, 
however, reading or walking in the garden 
like himself, he became apprivoisé, as it 
were, and several times approached us, and 
displayed a fine flower, entering into the 
| history of its culture; and in time, though 

by very slow degrees, we became very great 

| friends, and he did not, we observed, treat 
| us in the cold, proud, silent, and reserved 
| manner which was so apparent in his com- 
munications with all others who spoke with 
| him, He never by any chance mentioned 
| his past history, even in regard to his trade; 
his conversation turned chiefly upon present 
politics, new discoveries, or the literature 
of the day. He asked questions about 
England and English habits; but whenever 
we went back at all, or touched on the first 
French revolution, he became silent, and 
soon after, on some pretence, retired. Ma- 
dame la Vicomtesse, with her coroneted 
spoons, forks, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
could not help showing that she felt the 
baker her superior; and he as evidently, 
although he always addressed her kindly, 
looked upon her merely as a good-natured 
sort of vulgar person, useful to himself. 

“Does Monsieur Hippolyte ever see com- 
pany?” asked I: “has he no friends—no 
relatives?” 

“Mais oui; he gives two dinners every 
year ; but he has no relations, I believe, and 
is intimate with no one—so eccéntric, al- 
ways is too busy to see any one who calls, 
but has charming manners when in society. 
I sit at his table, and then, instead of Jaque- 
line, he addresses me with the profound 
respect proper to my rank, as Madame la 
Vicomtesse Butterini ; so I have nothing to 
complain of.” 

“And who are those he usually enter- 
tains ?” 

“Chiefly tradespeople, the descendants of 
the baker with whom he studied his trade. 
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He has a beautiful salon, as you have seen, 
to which our usual dining-room serves as 
anteroom; and we take down the bed, and 
dine in his bedroom upon these occasions ; 
except, indeed, when there are no lodgers ; 
then we are more magnificent, and dine in 
madame’s sitting-room.” 

“Pray,” answered my aunt, “the next 
time there is an entertainment, use it still.” 

“Monsieur Hippolyte is so polite, he 
would not hear of such an arrangement.” 

“You can manage it very easily, by per- 
suading him to stay in the garden till the 
last minute, and. then dress in your room. 
When dinner is announced, it will be too 
late, you know, for any objections.” 

Some time after this conversation, Ma- 
dame Butterini announced with great solem- 
nity that “ Monsieur Hippolyte allait rece- 
voir le six,” and this was an excuse for every 
thing being mistimed, every body dirty, and 
every thing in confusion for a week pre- 
vious. M. Hippolyte, however, was quite 
unconcerned; he lived in his garden and 
greenhouse ; but Madame Butterini bustled 
about for twenty, and had dressmakers and 
milliners by the dozen settling the impor- 
tant affair of her toilet. One morning, 
while sitting with Mrs. Latewood, we were 
alarmed by a tremendous uproar, and I 
thought it was to turn out an everlasting 
quarrel with Marie and her little dog Belle- 
bel—a basette, like herself—what would be 
called a turnspit in England, whose barks 
were loud and constant. 

It was only that the lady was discontented 
with the way her gown fitted, and feared it 
could not be remedied. She screamed, and 
wept, and literally danced with passion, and 
made herself so bilious by the outbreak, 
that the party had to be put off four days. 
I was curious to see the toilet that had 
occasioned so much noise and grief, suffering 
and inconvenience; but the tout-ensemble 
was very simple—a rich purple silk made 
nearly up to the throat, loose pélerine and 
cuffs, cameo brooch, bracelets, and comb; 
gloves, shoes, stockings, and pocket-handker- 
chief, new and handsome: that was all— 
proving completely the truth of what French 
ladies are constantly repeating, “La sim- 
plicité est charmante, et il n’y a rien de si 
difficile!” The lady, when dressed, and, as 
she allowed, “contente de moi-méme,” ob- 
served that the dinner must now be thought 
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of, and the fourneau prepared for reheating. 
As she spoke, a rattling in the court was 
heard, and upon looking out, I perceived 
three small covered carts escorted by three 
white-capped cooks, each cook casserole in 
hand, These contained the whole dinner, 
wines, and every thing else required; all 
was exquisitely dressed, soon heated again, 
and served up hot and hot—a hired waiter, 
Marie, and her husband, assisting in admin- 
istering to the wants of the guests, whom 
we heard very merry and happy. After 
dinner they retired to the garden, where, 
under the lime-trees, they found an elegant 
dessert, served up with café and chasse and 
all requisites ; while chess-tables, backgam- 
mon-table, trou-madame tables, and various 
games, swings, &c., were placed here and 
there, and everywhere, that all might amuse 
themselves selon leurs fantaisies—M. Hip- 
polyte ‘bowing, and talking, and going from 
one to another, like a king in the presence- 
chamber. 

The men looked like what they were, and 
their overdone manners betrayed their ori- 
gin: the women were better, so far as 
looks went ; but well, and simply, and fash- 
ionably attired as they certainly were from 
their hair to their shoe-tie, they wore their 
clothes as if to be dressed was not an every- 
day affair ; in short, they were pretty women, 
and, upon the whole, good actresses, but 
not ladies, 

Next day was one of confusion and im- 
portance; things had to be put in their 
accustomed places. The baker sent the vi- 
comtesse out to pay his bills, and returned 
to the garden, where I saw him working 
away as placidly as usual when I called at 
my aunt’s on my way to Paris, where I was 
to accompany my sister to a ball at the 
Embassy, and remain all night. 

Upon my return home I found a ‘note 
from Mrs. Latewood, begging to see me 
immediately, and I accordingly hurried off 
to her house. “ Ah,” cried she as soon as 
she saw me, “ poor Monsieur Hippolyte has 
broken his leg! No one was at home: Ma- 
dame Butterini had gone to her cousin’s at 
Neuilly, and Marie was out somewhere. I 
was writing at this table, and thought I 
heard a groaning, but paid no particular at- 
tention to it, imagining it was a noise caused 
by some machine; at last I got up to look 
out of the window, and there saw poor Mon- 


























sieur Hippolyte lying upon the ground, as 
if dead. I went for La Brochette and 
Marie: we conveyed him to bed, sent for the 
surgeon, who set the leg, and gave him a 
composing draught; but I fear, from what 
Doctor Laudoy says, it will be a long time 
before he recovers the use of it.” It was in- 
deed sad news. Poor, peaceable, kind old 
man, who lived in his garden. What a pri- 
vation for him in every way! 

Nothing could equal poor Madame But- 
terini’s self-reproaches and sorrow for being 
absent: she nursed him most assiduously, 
and soon all fever and danger were past; 
but he was ordered to remain upon his 
back without moving, and very tiresome it 
must have been; but his patience was inex- 
haustible—his cheerful resignation worthy 
of a martyr. Heread a great deal, and oc- 
casionally permitted an acquaintance to sit 
and talk half an hour by his bedside. Mrs, 
Latewood often went ; but she spoke French 
with too much difficulty to amuse either the 
sufferer or herself as much as each wished. 

“T am going for one of /es bonnes seeurs to 
sit with Monsieur Hippolyte in my absence,” 
said Madame Butterini one morning ; “ for I 
must go to Paris to-day, and cannot be back 
under three hours. Le pauvre cher homme 
does not want much; but he must have his 
tisane and his soup; and so some one must 
be beside him.” By a sudden impulse I 
offered my services, which the old man 
accepted, looking at the same time very 
much pleased. So behold me seated by the 
bedside of the quondam baker, warming his 
soup, sweetening his tisane, and feeling ra- 
ther honored than disgraced by being per- 
mitted to do so. I can scarcely tell how the 
conversation led to it; but it did lead very 
naturally to M. Hippolyte’s telling me his 
history, “which,” said he, “never have I 
spoke of to any one before ; but it seems as 
if it would take a load off my mind to re- 
late it to,one who can feel for, and, I think, 
understand me :— 

“My name is Palamede de Tour la Roche. 
I was the third son of the Duc de Tour la 
Roche, who, with his wife, eldest son, and 
daughter, perished in the Revolution in’93. 
The earliest thing 1 remember was living in 
the Hotel Tour la Roche in great luxury 
and splendor—‘the curled darling’ of my 
beautiful mother, and the spoiled pet and 
plaything of all the house and all the com- 
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pany who came to it. My youth took no 
heed of passing events; but one evening our 
hotel was attacked, and from that day to 
this I saw no more of my father and bro- 
thers—but my mother and sister continued 
to live as before, only they were now con- 
tinually weeping, clasping me to their 
bosoms in passionate fondness, and never 
going out of the great gates. Every thing 
was changed : we had no longer any servants 
except an old woman, her daughter, and a 
lame son, with whom I played in the garden, 
undisturbed by the cries which reached us 
there, because I attached no ideas that I can 
remember to them, and I was told not to 
be frightened, for it was only wicked, 
drunken people shouting. When I inquired 
after my papa, and Henri, and Philippe— 
they were called unexpectedly to England, 
and would be back again one of these days, 
was the answer, which contented me. Al- 
though full eleven years old, my mind had 
been kept so much under, and I had lived 
so entirely in the perfumed atmosphere of 
the drawing-room—where, being little of 
my age, people forgot it, and made a play- 
thing of me—that many a boy of seven or 
eight knew more of the world than I did. 
“One night, after being some time in bed, 
I was awakened by a terrible noise in the 
house, and loud voices, and lights glancing 
in the court, I felt greatly frightened, but 
did not dare to move; in a little time it 
ceased entirely, and, childlike, I again sunk 
to slumber. I lay awake long next morn- 
ing. I remember singing to myself, and 
wondering why old Marotte did not, as 
usual, come to dress me; so at last I got up, 
and went into my mother’s room. Every- 
thing there was in disorder, and neither 
mother, sister, nor servant to be seen, [ 
cried bitterly, and ran from room to room, 
searching in every corner in vain. All was 
silent. My passionate cries of ‘Maman! 
Maman! Louise! Louise!’ remained unan- 
swered; and the doors were fastened or 
locked, all but the one which led out of a 
small chamber into the garden, that had 
probably been overlooked. At last they 
opened, and such a rabble came pouring in, 
that I was frightened to death, and could 
scarcely make use of my trembling limbs to 
convey me to the garden, where I crept into 
a very thick bush, and remained happily 
unseen, There I sat, I suppose, for hours: I 
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heard sounds of revelry, of quarrelling, and 
breaking, and gun-firing; saw furniture 
thrown out of the windows—furniture I 
knew so well! and people with bloody 
hands and faces standing at them. I think 
I must have fainted. When I recovered my 
senses, however, it was getting quite dusk ; 
so, when the coast was pretty clear, I stole 
out into the street, and wandering away 
towards the Champs Elysées, lay down un- 
der a tree, and slept—forgetting grief, ter- 
ror, hunger, and cold, in the dreamless sleep 
of innocent childhood—the last I was ever 
to know—for the scenes that I witnessed the 
day following ‘my early bloom of heart de- 
stroyed.” When I stood up, and saw where 
I was, and the events of the preceding even- 
ing crowded to my confused mind, a sort of 
madness, I suppose, seized me; I thought I 
was in my little gilded bed in my own al- 
cove at home, and was dreaming a frightful 
dream, not uncommon to children who have 
been indulging in pastry or rich dishes, I 
therefore turned my steps towards the hétel, 
expecting there to find things as usual. I 
can scarcely tell what images passed through 
my brain, but the full horror of my helpless 
situation did not break upon me until I 
found myself before the well-known porte 
cochére, which was shut. Then I knew it 
was no dream, and that all was real; and 
from that hour to this I have never entered 
my father’s house—never seen him, my 
brothers, my sister: my mother I saw once 
more—on the scaffold |” 

Here the poor old man, whose voice had 
faltered two or three times, stopped and 
sobbed audibly. 

“ Pray,” said I, “do not go on, my dear 
Monsieur de Tour la Roche.” 

“Do not call me by that dear name; I 
cannat bear it. No; I called myself Hyp- 
polite after one of our footmen: I could not 
bear to hear the name my darling mother 
addressed me by profaned by the lips that 
surrounded me afterwards. But to pro- 
ceed” 

“Oh no; pray spare yourself.” 

“On the contrary, it is a relief to my 
long-pent-up grief :—I had for some time 
lived in the streets, subsisting upon chance ; 
and I was standing on a heap of rubbish, 
just where the corner-house on the left-hand 
side of the Rue Royale now stands, looking 
at the guillotine doing its dreadful work. A 
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man, a woman, mounted, and their heads 
fell; two other women, coarsely attired, 
stood waiting ; one turned—O God! it was 
my mother!—my gentle, timid, kind, dar- 
ling mother! Timid and gentle no longer, 
she looked calm and cold, moved resolutely, 
looking for one moment up to Heaven, and 
said words I would now give my life-blood 
to hear. My blood curdled, my heart 
stopped, as I heard the rattle and clap of 
the descending guillotine. ‘Maman! ma- 
man! I shrieked. It was over! ‘Encore 
une autre !’ shouted a fierce man beside me, 
‘Maman! maman! ‘ Wring the neck of 
that little aristocrat! cried the mob, The 
man advanced, as I hoped to kill me at 
once, but he only grasped me fast, saying, 
‘No, I shall take him home, pour le tuer 
a mon aise’ Death I wished for; but tor- 
ture! I fainted; and when I came to 
myself, I was in an unfrequented street, still 
tightly held by the man. ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
my child—I shan’t hurt you; but never, as 
you value your life, whisper your name: if 
you do—here he swore a terrific oath—I 
will kill you cruelly. Now come with me. 
You shall sleep with mon petit Pierre; call 
yourself Achille, Hercule, Hippolyte—what 
you please, if not your own name. Hip- 
polyte, then, and Hippolyte Ihave been ever 
since—Jean Hippolyte when I signed my 
name, the house he carried me to was 
wretched, dark, and dirty; the food given 
coarse, but plentiful; and here I grovelled, 
moody, and nearly mad, for more than a 
year, wandering through the streets idle and 
in rags, seldom speaking, unless forced, lest 
I should inadvertently betray myself. At 
last this man, whose name was Jean Leroux, 
told me had obtained employment for both 
Pierre and me in a boulangerie. We were 
clothed somewhat more decently, and sent 
about with bread to different parts of the 
neighborhood, and employed in various little 
ways at first, sweeping out the shop, ovens, 
&ec. ; but by degrees we made progress. As 
I could both read and write, which Pierre 
could not do, and he was also naturally a 
slow indolent boy, I was preferred before 
him; but he was not ill-natured, and bore 
me no malice. I grew up healthy enough, 
and tall; got forward at my trade, and soon 
made money. I served also seven years 
under the Emperor, and brought away, be- 
sides my laurels, two trifling wounds. 
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Upon my return, still keeping my secret, 
which, however, there was now no longer 
danger in discovering, I commenced a search 
for my elder brother Philippe, of whose 
death I have never heard ; but without suc- 
cess; although I ascertained that my father 
and Henri had been guillotined, and that 
my poor sister had been massacred in the 
streets. I recommenced my former busi- 
ness, and worked early and late to make 
enough to enable me to live in peace and 
seclusion, waiting anxiously, but I hope 
patiently, until He who in his wisdom has 
thought fit to afflict me, shall take me to 
those realms where all tears shall be wiped 
from our eyes. I built this house back from 
those which line the street: passages and 
kitchens look into the courts ; but I never go 
near those parts except at an early hour to 
mass. I live in my garden, and with my 
books. Monsieur Butterini—who never as- 
sumed the title his wife is so proud of, al- 
though he had an indoubted right to bear 
it, poor man—married the daughter of the 
person at whose house he lodged before ta- 
king up his abode in mine, as a matter of 
economy, for she saved him a seamstress, a 
nurse, and a servant, She is vain, weak, 
and vulgar, as you see, but has ever been 
correct in her conduct, attentive to him while 
he lived, as she now is to me, in return for 
my allowing her to retain two of the rooms 
she before occupied, money enough to dress 
upon in the mean time, and a small annuity 
when I die. The people whom I occasion- 
ally entertain, and to whom [I shall leave 
the little wealth I possess, are the families 
of Jean Leroux’s children and those of my 
first master; but I feel still, as I have ever 
felt, that I am of noble birth. When my 
will is read, all will then know ‘that a De 
Tour la Roche has baked their bread, but 
not until then. It has been a great relief to 
my mind to tell all this to you, madame; 
and if Philippe or his descendants should be 
in England, promise that you will seek them 
out, and speak to them of me, and perhaps 
even yet some of my own blood will pray 
over my grave !” 

I was deeply impressed by this melan- 
choly history ; and afterwards spent many 
an hour with the old man in his garden, 
where he always welcomed me with a smile, 
and talked unreservedly, sometimes even 
cheerfully. He recovered his fall entirely, 
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and lived several years afterwards, but last 
winter died of bronchitis, Many know parts 
of this story now, and I see no reason why 
I should not relate the sad tale as he him- 
self told it tome. Some worldly-wise people 
may ask why he did not take his proper 
title, and move in his proper sphere, when 
he could do so; but I can very easily com- 
prehend his feelings. His heart was almost 
broken; he took no pleasure in this world 
nor in the things of this world, except those 
by which he could “ look up through nature 
unto nature’s God.” What were the vanities 
of life to him? Obtaining his estate and 
title—the first of which would have been 
difficult, if not impossible—would only have 
hindered his desire of leading the life of 
calm unpretending seclusion which pleased 
him best; and, besides this, he was impressed 
with the idea that Philippe, who was the 
rightful Due de Tour la Roche, or his chil- 
dren, were in existence somewhere.* He 
was in no want of money, having made by 
his own exertions more than enough for his 
moderate requirements: no, nor of the 
world’s respect. All respected him for his 
integrity and charity ; and his air and man- 
ner in themselves were sufficient to impress 
those who came in contact with him, even 
while they knew he was but a retired 
tradesman. I can understand it all per- 
fectly. Some of those who chance to read 
this paper may possibly have seen his tomb 
at Pére la Chaise: but they will not find 
the name of Tour la Roche, for that of 
course is fictitious, 








From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 


Che Beart of Sohn Piddletan, 


I was born at Sawley, where the shadow 
of Pendle Hill falls at sunrise. I suppose 
Sawley sprang up into a village in the time 
of the monks, who had an abbey there. 
Many of the cottages are strange old places ; 
others again are built of the abbey stones, 
mixed up with the shale from the neighbor- 
ing quarries; and you may see many a 
quaint bit of carving worked into the walls, 
or forming the lintels of the doors. There 


* It has been satisfactorily ascertained since that 
he died many years ago at Vienna unmarried. 
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is a row of houses, built still more recently, 
where one Mr, Peel came to live there for 
the sake of the water-power, and gave the 
place a fillip into something like life ; though 
a different kind of life, as I take it, from 
the grand slow ways folks had when the 
monks were about. 

Now it was—six o'clock, ring the bell, 
throng to the factory ; sharp home at twelve ; 
and even at night, when work was done, we 
hardly knew how to walk slowly, we had 
been so bustled all day long. I can’t recol- 
lect the time when I did not go to the fac- 
tory. My father used to drag me there 
when I was quite a little fellow, in order to 
wind reels for him. I never remember my 
mother. I should have been a better man 
than I have been, if Ihad only had a notion 
of the sound of her voice, or the look on her 
face, 

My father and I lodged in the house of a 
man, who also worked in the factory. We 
were sadly thronged in Sawley, so many 
people came from different parts of the 
country to earn a livelihood at the new 
work; and it was some time before the row 
oi cottages I have spoken of could be built. 
While they were building my father was 
turned out of his lodgings for drinking and 
being disorderly, and he and I slept in the 
brick-kiln; that is to say, when we did sleep 
o nights; but, often and often, we went 
poaching; and many a hare and pheasant 
have I rolled up in clay, and roasted in the 
embers of the kiln. Then, as followed to 
reason, I was drowsy next day, over my 
work; but father had no mercy on me 
for sleeping, for all he knew the cause of it, 
but kicked me where I lay, a heavy lump 
on the factory-floor, and cursed and swore at 
me till I got up for very fear, and to my wind- 
ing again. But when his back was turned I 
paid him off with heavier curses than he had 
given me, and longed to be a man that I 
might be revenged on him. The words I 
then spoke I would not now dare to repeat ; 
and worse than hating words, a hating heart 
went with them, I forget the time when I 
did not know how to hate. When I first 
came to read and learned about Ishmael, I 
thought I must be of his doomed race, for 
my hand was against every man, and every 
man’s against me. But I was seventeen or 


more before I cared for my book enough to 
learn to read. 
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After the row of works was finished, 
father took one, and set up. for himself, in 


letting lodgings. I can’t, say much for the 
furnishing ; but there was plenty of straw, 
and we kept up good fires; and there is a 
get of people who value warmth above 
every thing. The worst lot about the place 
lodged with us. We used to have a supper 
in the middle of the night ; there was game 
enough, or if there was not game, there 
was poultry to be had for the stealing. By 
day we all made a show of working in the 
factory. By night we feasted and drank. 

Now this web of my life was black 
enough and coarse enough; but by and by, 
a little golden filmy thread began to be 
woven in; the dawn of God’s mercy was at 
hand. 

One blowy October morning, as I saunter- 
ed lazily along to the mill, I came to the 
little wooden bridge over a brook that falls 
into the Bribble. On the plank there stood 
a child, balancing the pitcher on her head, 
with which she had been to fetch water. 
She was so light on her feet that, had it not 
been for the weight of the pitcher, I almost 
believe the wind would have taken her up, 
and wafted her away as it carries off a blow- 
ball in seed-time ; her blue cotton dress was 
blown before her, as if she were -spreading 
her wings for a flight; she turned her face 
round, as if to ask me for something, but 
when she saw who it was she hesitated, for 
I had a bad name in the village, and I doubt 
not she had been warned against me. But 
her heart was too innocent to be distrust- 
ful ; so she said to me timidly, 

“Please, John Middleton, will you carry 
me this heavy jug just over the bridge ?” 

It was the very first time I had ever been 
spoken to gently. I was ordered here and 
there by my father and his rough compan- 
ions; I was abused and cursed by them if I 
failed in doing what they wished; if I suc- 
ceeded, there came no expression of thanks 
or gratitude. I was informed of facts ne- 
cessary for me to know. But the gentle 
words of request or entreaty were afore-time 
unknown to me, and now their tones fell on 
my ear soft and sweet as a distant peal of 
bells. I wished that I knew how to speak 
properly in reply; but though we were of 
the same standing as regarded worldly cir- 
cumstances, there was some mighty differ- 
ence between us, which made me unable to 























speak in her language of soft words and 
modest entreaty. There was nothing for 
me but to take up the pitcher in a kind of 
gruff, shy silence, and carry it over the 
bridge as she had asked me, When I gave 
it her back again, she thanked me and 
tripped away, leaving me, word-less, gazing 
after her like an awkward lout as I was. 
I knew well enough who she was. She was 
grandchild to Eleanor Hadfield, an aged 
woman, who was reputed as a witch by my 
father and his set, for no other reason, that 
I can make out, than her scorn, dignity, and 
fearlessness of rancor, It was true we 
often met her in the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing when we returned from poaching, and 
my father used to curse her, under his 
breath, for a witch, such as were burnt, long 
ago, on Pendle Hill top; but I had heard 
that Eleanor was a skillful sick nurse, and 
ever ready to give her services to those who 
were ill; and I believe that she had been 
sitting up through the night (the night that 
we had been spending under the wild heav- 
ens, in deeds as wild) with those who were 
appointed to die. Nelly was her orphan 
granddaughter ; her little handmaiden ; her 
treasure ; her own ewe lamb. Many and 
many a day have I watched by the brook- 
side, hoping that some happy gust of wind, 
coming with opportune bluster down the 
hollow of the dale, might make me necessary 
once more to her. I longed to hear her 
speak to me again. I said the words she 
had used to myself, trying to catch her tone ; 
but the chance never came again. I do not 
know that she ever knew how I watched 
for her there. I found out that she went to 
school, and nothing would serve me but that 
I must go too. My father scoffed at me; I 
did not care. I knew naught of what read- 
ing was, nor that it was likely that I should 
be laughed at; I, a great hulking lad of 
seventeen or upwards, for going to learn my 
A, B, C, in the midst of a crowd of little 
ones, I stood just this way in my mind, 
Nelly was at school; it was the best place 
for seeing her, and hearing her voice again. 
Therefore I would go too, My father talked, 
and swore, and threatened, but I stood to it. 
He said I should leave school, weary of it, 
ina month, I swore a deeper oath than I 
like to remember, that I would stay a year, 
and come out a reader and a writer. My 
father hated the notion of folks learning to 
6 
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read, and said it took all the spirit out of 
them ; besides, he thought he had a right to 
every penny of my wages, and though, when 
he was in good humor, he might have given 
me many a jug of ale, he grudged my two- 
pence a week for schooling. However, to 
school I went. It was a different place to 
what I had thought it before I went inside. 
The girls sat on one side and the boys on 
the other ; so I was not near Nelly. She 
too was in the first class; I was put with the 
little toddling things that could hardly run 
alone. The master sat in the middle, and 
kept pretty strict watch over us. But I 
could see Nelly, and hear her read her chap- 
ter; and even when it was one with a long 
list of hard names, such as the master was 
very fond of giving her, to show how well 
she could hit them off without spelling, I 
thought I had never heard a prettier music. 
Now and then she read other things. I did 
not know what they were, true or false ; but 
I listened because she read; and, by and by, 
I began to wonder. I remember the first 
word I ever spoke to her was to ask her (as 
we were coming out of school) who was the 
Father of whom she had been reading, for 
when she said the words, “ Our Father,” her 
voice dropped into a soft, holy kind of low 


sound, which struck me more than any loud © 


reading, it seemed so loving and tender. 
When I asked her this, she looked at me 
with her great blue wondering eyes, at first 
shocked ; and then, as it were, melted down 
into pity and sorrow, she said in the same 
way, below her breath, in which she read 
the words, “ Our Father,” 

“Don’t you know? It is God.” 

“God?” 

“Yes; the God that grandmother tells me 
about.” 

“Tell me what she says, will you?” So 
we sat down on the hedge-bank, sHe a little 
above me, while I looked up into her face, 
and she told me all the holy texts her grand- 
mother had taught her, as explaining all that 
could be explained of the Almighty. I lis- 
tened in silence, for indeed I was over- 
whelmed with astonishment. Her knowl- 
edge was principally rote-knowledge ; she 
was too young for much more ; but we, in 
Lancashire, speak a rough kind of Bible 
language, and the texts seemed very clear 
tome. I rose up, dazed and overpowered. 
I was going away in silence, when I be 
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thought me of my manners, and turned 
back, and said “Thank you,” for the first 
time I ever remember saying it in my life. 
That was a great day for me, in more ways 
than one. 

I was always one who could keep very 
steady to an object when once I had set it 
before me. My object was to know Nelly. 
I was conscious of nothing more. But it 
made me regardless of all other things. The 
master might scold, the little ones might 
laugh; I bore it all without giving it a 
second thought. I kept to my year, and 
came out a reader and writer ; more, how- 
ever, to stand well in Nelly’s good opinion, 
than because of my oath. About this time, 
my father committed some bad cruel deed, 
and had to fly the country. I was glad he 
went; for I had never loved or cared for 
him, and wanted to shake myself clear of 
his set. But it was no easy matter. Honest 
folk stood aloof; only bad men held out their 
arms to me with a welcome. Even Nelly 
seemed to have a mixture of fear now with 
her kind ways towards me. I was the son 
of John Middleton, who, if he were caught, 
would be hung at Lancaster Castle. I 
thought she looked at me sometimes with a 
sort of sorrowful horror. Others were not 
forbearing enough to keep their expression 
of feeling confined to looks. The son of the 
overlooker at the mill never ceased twitting 
me with my father’s crime ; he now brought 
up his poaching against him, though I knew 
very well how many a good supper he him- 
self had made on game which had been giv- 
en him to make him and his father wink at 
late hours in the morning. And how were 
such as my father to come honestly by 
game ¢ 

This lad, Dick Jackson, was the bane of 
my life. He was a year or two older than 
I was, and had much power over the men 
who worked at the mill, as he could report 
to his father what he chose. I could not 
always hold my peace when he “threaped” 
me with my father’s sins, but gave it him 
back sometimes in a storm of passion. It 
did me no good; only threw me farther 
from the company of better men, who looked 
aghast and shocked at the oaths I poured 
out—blasphemous words learned in my child- 
hood, which I could not forget now that I 
would fain have purified myself of them ; 
while all the time Dick Jackson stood by, 
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with a mocking smile of intelligence ; and 
when I had ended, breathless and weary 
with spent passion, he would turn ‘to those 
whose respect I longed to earn, and ask if 
I were not a worthy son of my father, and 
likely to tread in his steps. But this smiling 
indifference of his to my miserable vehe- 
mence was not all, though it was the worst 
part of his conduct, for it made the rank- 
ling hatred grow up in my heart, and over- 
shadow it like the great gourd-tree of the 
prophet Jonah. But his was a merciful 
shade, keeping out the burning sun; mine 
blighted what it fell upon. 

What Dick Jackson did besides, was this. 
His father was a skillful overlooker, and a 
good man; Mr. Peel valued him so much, 
that he was kept on, although his health 
was failing; and when he was unable, 
through illness, to come to the mill, he de- 
puted his son to watch over and report the 
men. It was too much power for one so 
young—I speak it calmly now. Whatever 
Dick Jackson became, he had strong temp- 
tations when he was young, which will be 
allowed for hereafter. But at the time of 
which I am telling, my hate raged like a 
fire. I believed that he was the one sole 
obstacle to my being received as fit to mix 
with good and honest men. I was sick of 
crime and disorder, and would fain have 
come over to a different kind of life, and 
have been industrious, sober, honest, and 
right-spoken, (I had no idea of higher virtue 
then,) and at every turn Dick Jackson met 
me with his sneers, I have walkeu the 
night through, in the old abbey field, plan- 
ning how I could outwit him, and win men’s 
respect in spite of him, The first time I 
ever prayed, was underneath the silent stars, 
kneeling by the old abbey walls, throwing 
up my arms, and asking God for the power 
of revenge upon him. 

I had heard that if I prayed earnestly, 
God would give me what I asked for, and I 
looked upon it as a kind of chance for the 
fulfillment of my wishes. If earnestness 
would have won the boon for me, never 
were wicked words so earnestly spoken. 
And oh, later on, my prayer was heard, 
and my wish granted! All this time I saw 
little of Nelly. Her grandmother was fail- 
ing, and she had much to do in-doors. Be- 
sides, I believed I had read fier looks aright, 
when I took them to speak of aversion ; and 























I planned to hide myself from her sight, 
as it were, until I could stand upright be- 
fore men, with fearless eyes, dreading no 
face of accusation, It was possible to ac- 
quire a good character; I would do it—I 
did it: but no one brought up among re- 
spectable untempted people can tell the 
unspeakable hardness of the task. In the 
evenings I would not go forth among the 
village throng ; for the acquaintances that 
claimed me were my father’s old associates, 
who would have been glad enough to en- 
list a strong young man like me in their 
projects; and the men who would have 
shunned me and kept aloof, were the 
steady and orderly. So I staid in-doors, and 
practised myself in reading. You will say, 
I should have found it easier to earn a 
good character away from Sawley, at some 
place where neither I nor my father was 
known. So I should; but it would not 
have been the same thing to my mind. 
Besides, representing all good men, all 
goodness to me, in Sawley Nelly lived. In 
her sight I would work out my life, and fight 
my way upwards to men’s respect. Two 
years passed on. Every day I strove fierce- 
ly; every day my struggles were made 
fruitless by the son of the overlooker ; and I 
seemed but where I was—but where I 
must ever be esteemed by all who knew 
me—but as the son of the criminal—wild, 
reckless, ripe for crime myself. Where was 
the use of my reading and writing ¢ These 
acquirements were disregarded and scouted 
by those among whom I was thrust back 
to take my portion. I could have read any 
chapter in the Bible now ; and Nelly seemed 
as though she would never know it. I was 
driven in upon my books; and few enough 
of them Ihad. The pedlars brought them 
round in their packs, and I bought what 
I could. I had the “Seven Champions,” 
and the “Pilgrim’s Progress;” and both 
seemed to me equally wonderful, and 
equally founded on fact. I got Byron’s 
“Narrative,” and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ;” 
but I lacked the knowledge which would 
give a clew to all. Still they afforded me 


pleasure, because they took me out of my- 
self, and made me forget my miserable po- 
sition, and made me unconscious (for the 
time at least) of my one great passion of 
hatred against Dick Jackson. 

When Nelly was about seventeen her 
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grandmother died, I stood aloof in the 
churchyard, behind the great yew-tree, and 
watched the funeral. It was the first religi- 
ous service that ever I heard; and to my 
shame, as I thought, it affected me to tears 
The words seemed so peaceful and holy that 
I longed to go to church, but I durst not, 
because I had never been. The parish 
church was at Bolton, far enough away 
to serve as an excuse for all who did not 
care to go. I heard Nelly’s sobs filling up 
every pause in the clergyman’s voice; and 
every sob of hers went to my heart. She 
passed me on her way out of the church- 
yard; she was so near I might have touched 
her; but her head was hanging down, and 
I durst not speak to her. Then the question 
arose, what was to become of her? She 
must earn her living; was it to be as a 
farm-servant, or by working at the mill? 1 
knew enough of both kinds of life to make 
me tremble for her. My wages were such 
as to enable me to marry, if I chose; and I 
never thought of woman, for my wife, but 
Nelly. Still I would not have married her 
now, if I could ; for, as yet, I had not risen 
up to the character which I determined it 
was fit that Nelly’s husband should have. 
When I was rich in good report, I would 
come forward and take my chance; but 
until then, [ would hold my peace. I had 
faith in tle power of my long-continued 
dogged breasting of opinion, Sooner or 
later it must, it should, yield, and I be re- 
ceived among the ranks of good men. But, 
meanwhile, what was to become of Nelly ¢ 
I reckoned up my wages; I went to inquire 
what the board of a girl would be, who 
should help her in her household work, and 
live with her as a daughter, at the house 
of one the most decent women of the place ; 
she looked at me suspiciously. I kept down 
my temper, and told her I would never come 
near the place; that I would keep away 
from that end of the village; and that the 
girl for whom I made the inquiry should 
never know but what the parish paid for 
her keep. It would not do; she suspected 
me ; but I know I had power over myself to 
have kept my word; and besides, I would 
not for worlds have had Nelly put under any 
obligation to me, which should speck the 
purity of her love, or dim it by a mixture of 
gratitude,—the love that I craved to earn, 
not for my money, not for my kindness, but 
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for myself. 


I heard that Nelly had met 
with a place in Bolland; and I could see 
no reason why I might not speak to her 


once before she left our neighborhood. I 
meant it to be a quiet friendly telling her of 
my sympathy in her sorrow. I felt I could 
command myself. So, on the Sunday before 
she was to leave Sawley, I waited near the 
wood-path, by which I knew that she would 
return from afternoon church, The birds 
made such a melodious warble, such a busy 
sound among the leaves, that Idid not hear 
approaching footsteps, till they were close 
at hand; and then there were sounds of tw 
persons’ voices, The wood was near that 
part of Sawley where Nelly was staying 
with friends ; the path through it led to their 
house, and theirs only, so I knew it must 
be she, for I had watched her setting out to 
church alone ¢ 

But who was the other ? 

The blood went to my heart and head, as 
if I were shot, when I saw that it was Dick 
Jackson, Was this the end of it all? In 
the steps of sin which my father had trode 
I would rush to my death and my doom. 
Even where I stood I longed for a weapon 
to slay him. How dared he come near my 
Nelly ? She too,—I thought her faithless, 
and forgot how little I had ever been to her 
in outward action; how few words, and 
those how uncouth, I had ever, spoken to 
her ; and I hated her for a traitress. These 
feelings passed through me before I could 
see, my eyes and head were so dizzy and 
blind. When I looked I saw Dick Jackson 
holding her hand, and speaking quick, and 
low, and thick, as a man speaks in great 
vehemence. She seemed white and dis- 
mayed ; but all at once, at some word of 
his, (and what it was she never would tell 
me,) she looked as though she defied a 
fiend, and wrenched herself out of his 
grasp. He caught hold of her again, and 
began once more the thick whisper that I 
loathed. I could bear it no longer, nor did 
Isee why I should. I stepped out from be- 
hind the tree where I had been lying. When 
she saw me, she lost her look of one strung 
up to desperation, and came and clung to 
me ; and I felt like a giant in strength and 
might. I held her with one arm, but I did 
not take my eyes off him; I felt as if they 
blazed down into his soul, and scorched him 
up. He never spoke, but tried to look as 
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though he defied me; at last his eyes fell 
before mine. I dared not speak; for the 
old horrid oaths thronged up to my mouth ; 
and I dreaded giving them way, and terri- 
fying my poor trembling Nelly. 

At last he made to go past me; I drew 
her out of the pathway. By ‘instinct she 
wrapt her garments round her, as if to avoid 
his accidental touch; and he was stung by. 
this, I suppose—I believe—to the mad, mis- 
erable revenge he took. As my back was 
turned to him, in an endeavor to speak 
some words to Nelly that might soothe her 
into calmness, she, who was looking after 
him, like one fascinated with terror, saw him 
take a sharp shaley stone, and aim it at me. 
Poor darling! she clung round me as a 
shield, making her sweet body into a de- 
fence for mine. It hit her, and she spoke 
no word, kept back her ery of pain, but fell 
at my feet in a swoon, He—the coward! 
ran off as soon as he saw what he had done, 
I was with Nelly alone in the green gloom 
of the wood, The quivering and leaf-tinted 
light made her look as if she were dead. I 
carried her, not knowing if I bore a corpse 
or not, to her friend’s house. I did not stay 
to explain, but ran madly for the doctor. 

Well! I cannot bear to recur to that 
time again. Five weeks I lived in the ago- 
ny of suspense ; from which my only relief 
was in laying savage plans for revenge. If 
I hated him before, what think ye I did 
now? It seemed as if earth could not hold 
us twain, but that one of us must go down 
to Gehenna. I could have killed him; and 
would have done it without a scruple, but 
that seemed too poor and bold a revenge. 
At length—oh! the weary waiting—oh ! the 
sickening of my heart—Nelly grew better 
—as well as she was ever to grow. The 
bright color had left her cheek; the mouth 
quivered with repressed pain, the eyes were 
dim with tears that agony had forced into 
them; and I loved her a thousand times bet- 
ter and more than when she was bright and 
blooming! What was best of all, I began 
to perceive that she cared for me. I 
know her grandmother's friends warned her 
against me, and told her I came of a bad 
stock; but she had passed the point where 
remonstrance from bystanders can take ef- 
fect—she loved me as I was, a strange mix: 
ture of bad and good, all unworthy of her. 
We spoke together now, as those do whose 
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lives are bound up in each other. I told her | of milk than its poor starving mother could 


I would marry her as soon as she had recov- 
ered her health. Her friends shook their 
heads; but they saw she would be unfit for 
farm-service or heavy work, and they per- 
haps thought, as many a one does, that a 
bad husband was better than none at all. 
Anyhow we were married ; and I learned to 
bless God for my happiness, so far beyond 
my deserts. I kept her like a lady. I was 
a skillful workman, and earned good wages ; 
and every want she had I tried to gratify. 
Her wishes were few and simple enough, 
poor Nelly! If they had been ever so fan- 
ciful, I should have had my reward in the 
new feeling of the holiness of home. She 
could lead me as a little child, with the 
charm of her gentle voice, and her ever- 
kind words, She would plead for all when 
I was full of anger and passion ; only Dick 
Jackson’s name passed never between our 
lips during all that time. In the evenings 
she lay back in her bee-hive chair, and read 
to me. I think I see her now, pale and 
weak, with her sweet young face, lighted by 
her holy, earnest eyes, telling me of the Sa- 
viour’s life and death, till they were filled 
with tears. I longed to have been there, to 
have avenged him on the wicked Jews. I 
liked Peter the best of all the disciples. But 
I got the Bible myself, and read the mighty 
act of God’s vengeance in the Old Testa- 
ment, with a kind of triumphant faith, that 
sooner or later, He would take my cause in 
hand, and revenge me on mine enemy. 

In a year or so, Nelly had a baby,—a little 
girl, with eyes just like hers, that looked 
with a grave openness right into yours, 
Nelly recovered but slowly. It was just be- 
fore winter, the cotton-crop had failed, and 
master had to turn off many hands. I 
thought I was sure of being kept on, for I 
had earned a steady character, and did my 
work well; but once again it was permitted 
that Dick Jackson should dome wrong. He 
induced his father to dismiss me among the 
first in my branch of the business ; and there 
was I, just before winter set in, with a wife 
and new-born child, and a small enough 
store of money to keep body and soul to- 
gether, till I could get to work again. All 
my savings had gone by Christmas Eve, and 
we sat in the house, foodless for the mor- 





give it. My right hand had not forgot its 
cunning; and I went out once more to my 
poaching. I knew where the gang met; 
and I knew what a welcome back I should 
have,—a far warmer and more hearty wel- 
come than good men had given me when 
I tried to enter their ranks. On the road 
to the meeting-place I fell in with an old 
man,—one who had been a companion to 
my father in his early days. 

“What, lad!” said he, “art thou turning 
back to the old trade? It’s the better bus- 
iness now, that cotton has failed.” 

“Ay,” said I, “cotton is starving us out- 
right. A man may bear a deal himself, 
but he'll do aught bad and sinful to save 
his wife and child.” 

“Nay, lad,” said he, “ poaching is not 
sinful ; it goes against man’s laws, but not 
against God's,” 

I was too weak to argue or talk much, I 
had not tasted food for two days. But Imur- 
mured, “ At any rate, I trusted to have 
been clear of it for the rest of my days. 
It led my father wrong at first. I have 
tried and [have striven. Now I give all up. 
Right or wrong shall be the same to me, 
Some are foredoomed ; and so am I.” And 
as I spoke, some notion of the futurity that 
would separate Nelly, the pure and holy, 
from me, the wreckless and desperate one, 
came over me with an irrepressible burst of 
anguish. Just then the bells of Bolton-in- 
Bolland struck up a glad peal, which came 
over the woods, in the solemn midnight air, 
like the sons of the morning shouting for 
jey,—they seemed so clear and jubilant. It 
was Christmas Day; and I felt like an out- 
cast from the gladness and the salvation. 
Old Jonah spoke out :— 

“ Yon’s the Christmas bells. I say, John- 
ny, my lad, I’ve no notion of taking such a 
spiritless chap as thou into the thick of it, 
with thy rights and thy wrongs. We don’t 
trouble ourselves with such fine lawyer's 
stuff, and we bring down the ‘ varmint’ all 
the better. Now, Ill not have thee in our 
gang, for thou art not up to the fun, and 
thou’d hang fire when the time came to be 
doing. But I’ve a shrewd guess that plaguy 
wife and child of thine are at the bottom of 
thy half-and-half joining. Now, I was thy fa- 


row’s festival. Nelly looked pinched and | ther’s friend afore he took to them helter-skel- 


worn; the baby cried for a larger supply 


| ter ways; and I’ve five shillings and a neck 
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of mutton at thy service, I'll not list a 
fasting man; but if thou’lt come to us with 
a full stomach, and say, ‘I like your life, 
my lads, and I'll make one of you with 
pleasure, the first shiny night, why, we'll 
give you a welcome and a half; but, to- 
night, make no more ado but turn back with 
me for the mutton and the money.” 

I was not proud; nay, I was most thank- 
ful. I took the meat, and boiled some broth 
for my poor Nelly. She was in a sleep, cr 
a faint, I know not which; but I roused 
her, and held her up in bed, and fed her 
with a teaspoon, and the light came back 
to her eyes, and the faint moonlight smile 
to her lips; and when she had ended, she 
said her innocent grace, and fell asleep with 
her baby on her breast. I sat over the fire, 
and listened to the bells, as they swept past 
my cottage on the gusts of the wind. I 
longed and yearned for the second coming 
of Christ, of which Nelly had told me. The 
world seemed cruel, and hard, and strong— 
too strong for me; and I prayed to cling to 
the hem of his garment, and be borne over 
the rough places when I fainted and bled, 
and found no man to pity or help me, but 
poor old Jonah, the publican and sinner, 
All this time my own woes and my own self 
were uppermost in my mind, as they are in 
the minds of most who have been hardly 
used, As I thought of my wrongs and my 
sufferings, my heart burned against Dick 
Jackson; and as the bells rose and fell, so 
my hopes waxed and waned, that in those 
mysterious days, of which they were both 
the remembrance and the prophecy, he 
would be purged from off the earth. I took 
Nelly’s Bible, and turned, not to the gra- 
cious story of the Saviour’s birth, but to the 
records of the former days, when the Jews 
took such wild revenge upon all their oppo- 


nents. I was a Jew,—a leader among the 
people. Dick Jackson was as Pharaoh, as 


the King Agag, who walked delicately, 
thinking the bitterness of death was past,— 
in short, he was the conquered enemy, 
over whom I gloated with my Bible in my 
hand—that Bible which contained our Sa- 
viour’s words on the Cross, As yet, those 


words seemed faint and meaningless to me, 
like a tract of country seen in the starlight 
haze ; while the histories of the Old Testa- 
ment were grand and distinct in the blood- 
By and by that 


red colour of sunset. 





night passed into day; and little piping 
voices came round, carol-singing. They 


wakened Nelly. I went to her as soon as I 
heard her stirring. 

“ Nelly,” said I, “there’s money and food 
in the house; I will be off to Padiham seek- 
ing work, while thou hast something to go 
upon.” 

“ Not to-day,” said she ; “stay to-day with 
me, If thou wouldst only go to church 
with me this once’—for you see I had never 
been inside a church but when we were mar- 
ried, and she was often praying me to go; 
and now she looked at me, witha sigh just 
creeping forth from her lips, as she expected 
a refusal. But Idid not refuse. I had been 
kept away from church before because I 
dared not go; and now I was desperate and 
dared do any thing. If I did look like a 
heathen in the face of all men, why I was a 
heathen in my heart ; for I was falling back 
into all my evil ways. I had resolved, if 
my search of work at Padiham should fail, 
I would follow my father’s footsteps, and 
take with my own right hand and by my 
strength of arm what it was denied me to 
obtain honestly. I had resolved to leave 
Sawley, where a curse seemed to hang over 
me; so what did it matter if I went to 
church, all unbeknowing what strange cere- 
monies were there performed? I walked 
thither as a sinful man—sinful in my heart. 
Nelly hung on my arm, but even she could 
not get me to speak. I went in; she found 
my places, and pointed to the words, and 
looked up into my eyes with hers, so full of 
faith and joy. But I saw nothing but Rich- 
ard Jackson—I heard nothing but his loud 
nasal voice, making response, and desecra- 
ting all the holy words. He was in broad- 
cloth of the best—I in my fustian jacket. 
He was prosperous and glad—I was starv- 
ing and desperate. Nelly grew pale as she 
saw the expression in my eyes; and she 
prayed ever and ever more fervently as the 
thought of me tempted by the Devil even 
at that very moment came more fully before 
her. 

By and by she forgot even me, and laid 
her soul bare before God, in a long silent 
weeping prayer, before we left the church. 
Nearly all had gone—and I stood by her, 
unwilling to disturb her, unable to join her. 
At last she rose up, heavenly calm. She 
took my arm, and we went home through 
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the woods, where all the birds seemed tame 
and familiar. Nelly said she thought all 
living creatures knew it was Christmas Day, 
and rejoiced, and were loving together. I 
believed it was the frost that had tamed 
them; and I felt the hatred that was in me, 
and knew that whatever else was loving, I 
was full of malice and uncharitableness, nor 
did I wish to be otherwise. That afternoon 
I bade Nelly and our child farewell, and 
tramped to Padiham. I got work—how I 
hardly know ; for stronger and stronger came 
the force of the temptation to lead a wild, 
free life of sin; legions seemed whispering 
evil thoughts to me, and only my gentle, 
pleading Nelly to pull me back from the 
great gulf. However, as I said before, I 
got work, and set off homewards to move 
my wife and child to that neighborhood. I 
hated Sawley, and yet I was fiercely indig- 
nant to leave it; with my purposes unac- 
complished. I was still an outcast from the 
more respectable, who stood afar off from 
such as I: and mine enemy lived and flour- 
ished in their regard. Padiham, however, 
was not so far away, for me to despair—to 
relinquish my fixed determination. It was 
on the eastern side of the great Pendle Hill; 
ten miles away, may be. Hate will over- 
leap a greater obstacle. 

I took a cottage on the Fell, high up on 
the side of the hill. We saw a long bleak 
moorland slope before us, and then the gray 
stone houses of Padiham, over which a 
black cloud hung; different from the blue 
wood or turf smoke about Sawley. The 
wild winds came down, and whistled round 
our house many a day when all was still be- 
low. But I was happy then. I rose in 
men’s esteem. I had work in plenty. Our 
child lived and throve. But I forgot not our 
country proverb: “Keep a stone in thy 
pocket for seven years: turn it, and keep it 
seven years more; but have it ever ready 
to cast at thine enemy when the time comes.” 

One day a fellow-workman asked me to 
go to a hill-side preaching. Now I never 
cared to go to church ; but there was some- 
thing newer and freer in the notion of pray- 
ing to God right under His great dome ; and 
the open air had had a charm to me ever 
since my wild boyhood. Besides, they said 
these ranters had strange ways with tiem, 
and I thought it would be fun to see their 
way of setting about it; and this ranter of 
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all others had made himself a name in our 
parts. Accordingly we went; it was a fine 
summer’s evening, after work was done. 
When we got to the place we saw such a 
crowd as I never saw before, men, women, 
and children ; all ages were gathered togeth- 
er, and sat on the hill-side. They were 
care-worn, diseased, sorrowful, criminal ; all 
that was told on their faces, which were 
hard, and strongly marked. In the midst, 
standing in a cart, was the ranter. When I 
first saw him I said to my companion, 
“Lord! What a little man to make all this 
pother! I could trip him up with one of my 
fingers ;” and then I sat down, and looked 
about mea bit. All eyes were fixed on the 
preacher ; and I turned mine upon him too. 
He began to speak ; it was in no fine-drawn 
language, but in words such as we heard 
every day of our lives, and about things we 
did every day of our lives. He did not call 
our short-comings pride, or worldliness, or 
pleasure-seeking, which would have given 
us no clear notion of what he meant, but he 
just told us outright what we did, and then 
he gave it a name, and said that it was 
accursed, and that we were lost if we went 
so on doing. 

By this time the tears and sweat were 
running down his face; he was wrestling 
for our souls. We wondered how he knew 
our innermost lives as he did, for each one 
of us saw his sin set before him in plain- 
spoken words. Then he cried out to us to 
repent ; and spoke first to us, and then to 
God, in a way that would have shocked 
many—but it did not shock me. I liked 
strong things; and I liked the bare full 
truth: and I felt brought nearer to God in 
that hour—the summer darkness creeping 
over us, and one after one the stars coming 
out above us, like the eyes of the angels 
watching us—than J had ever done in my 
life before. When he had brought us to our 
tears and sighs, he stopped his loud voice of 
upbraiding, and there was a hush, only bro- 
ken by sobs and quivering moans, in which 
I heard through the gloom the voices of 
strong men in anguish and supplication, as 
well as the shriller tones of women. Sud- 
denly he was heard again; by this time we 
could not see him; but his voice was now 
tender as the voice of an angel, and he told 
us of Christ and implored us to come to 


Him. I never heard such passionate en- 
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treaty. He spoke as if he saw Satan hov- 
ering near us in the dark dense night, and 
as if our only safety lay in a very present 
coming to the Cross: I believe he did see 
Satan; we know he haunts the desolate old 
hills, awaiting his time, and now or never it 
was, with many a soul. At length there 
was a sudden silence; and by the cries of 
those nearest to the preacher, we heard that 
he had fainted. We had all crowded round 
him as if he were our safety and our guide, 
and he was overcome by the heat and the 
fatigue, fur we were the fifth set of people 
whom he had addressed that day. I left 
the crowd who were leading him down and 
took a lonely path myself. 

Here was the earnestness I needed. To 
this weak and weary fainting man, religion 
was a life and a passion, [ look back now, 
and wonder at my blindness as to what was 
the root of all my Nelly’s patience and 
long-suffering ; for [I thought, now I had 
found out what religion was, and that 
hitherto it had been all an unknown thing 
to me. 

Henceforward, my life was changed. I 
was zealous and fanatical. Beyond the set 
to whom I had affiliated myself I had no 
sympathy. I would have persecuted all 
who differed from me, if I had only had the 


power, I became an ascetic in all bodily 
enjoyments, And, strange and inexplicable 


mystery, I had some thoughts that by every 
act of self-denial I was attaining to my un- 
holy end, and that, when [ had fasted and 
prayed long enough, God would place my 
vengeance in my hands, I have knelt by 
Nelly’s bedside, and vowed to live a self- 
denying life, as regarded all outward things, 
if so that God would grant my prayer. I 
left it in His hands. I felt sure He would 
trace out the token and the word ; and Nelly 
would listen to my passionate words, and 
lie awake sorrowful and heart-sore through 
the night; and I would get up and make 
her tea, and rearrange her pillows, with a 
strange and wilful blindness that my bitter 
words and blasphemous prayers had cost 
her miserable sleepless nights. My Nelly 
was suffering yet from that blow. How or 
where the stone had hurt her I never un- 
derstood; but in consequence of that one 
moment’s action, her limbs became numb 
and dead, and, by slow degrees, she took to 
her bed, from whence she was never carried 
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alive. There she lay, propped up by pil- 
lows, her meek face ever bright, and smiling 
forth a greeting; her white pale hands ever 
busy with some kind of work ; and our little 
Grace was as the power of motion to her. 
Fierce as I was away from her, I never 
could speak to her but in my gentlest tones, 
She seemed to me as if she had never wres- 
tled for salvation as [ had; and when away 
from her, I resolved, many a time and oft, 
that I would rouse her up to her state of 
danger when [ returned home that evening 
—even if strong reproach were required I 
would rouse her up to her soul’s need. But 
[ came in and heard her voice singing softly 
some holy word of patience, some psalm 
which, may-be, had comforted the martyrs, 
and when I saw her face, like the face of an 
angel, full of patience and happy faith, I 
put off my awakening speeches till another 
time, 

One night, long ago, when I was yet 
young and strong, although my years were 
past forty, I sat alone in my house-place. 
Nelly was always in bed, as I have told you, 
and Grace lay in a cot by her side. I be- 
lieved them to be both asleep; though how 
they could sleep I could not conceive, so 
wild and terrible was the night. The wind 
came sweeping down from the hill-top in 
great beats, like the pulses of Heaven; 
and, during the pauses, while I listened for 
the coming roar, I felt the earth shiver be- 
neath me. The rain beat against windows 
and doors, and sobbed for entrance. I 
thought the Prince of the Air was abroad ; 
and I heard, or fancied [ heard, shrieks come 
on the blast, like the cries of sinful souls 
given over to his power. 

The sounds came nearer and nearer. I 
got up and saw to the fastenings of the 
door, for though I cared not for mortal man, 
I did care for what I believed was surround- 
ing the house, in evil might and power. 
But the door shook as though it too, were 
in deadly terror, and I thought the fasten- 
ings would give way. I stood facing the 
entrance, lashing my heart up to defy the 
spiritual enemy that I looked to see, every 
instant, in bodily presence ; and the door did 
burst open; and before me stood—what 
was it? man or demon? a gray-haired man, 
with poor worn clothes all wringing wet, 
and he himself battered and piteous to look 
upon, from the storm he had passed through 
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“Let me in!” he said. “Give me shel- 
ter. I am poor, or I would reward you. 
And I am friendless too,” he said, looking 
up in my face, like one seeking what he 
cannot find. In that look, strangely changed, 
I knew that God had heard me; for it was 
the old cowardly look of my life’s enemy. 
Had he been a stranger, I might not have 
welcomed him, but as he was mine enemy, 
I gave him welcome in a lordly dish. I sat 
opposite tohim. “ Whence do you come” 
said I. “It is a strange night to be out on 
the fells.” 

He looked up at me sharp; but in general 
he held his head down like a beast or hound. 

“You won't betray me, I'll not trouble 
you long. As soon as the storm abates I'll 
go.” 

“Friend !” said I, “what have I to be- 
tray ?” and I trembled lest he should keep 
himself out of my power and not tell me. 
“You come for shelter, and I give you of 
my best. Why do you suspect me ?” 

“ Because,” said he in his abject bitter- 
ness, “all the world is against me. I never 
met with goodness or kindness; and now I 
am hunted like a wild beast. I'll tell you 
—I'm a convict returned before my time. 
I was a Sawley man,” (as if I, of all men, 
did net know it!) “and I went back like a 
fool to the old place. They’ve hunted me 
out where I would fain have lived rightly 
and quietly, and they’ll send me back to that 
hell upon earth if they catch me. I did not 
know it would be such a night. Only let 
me rest and get warm once more, and I'll go 
away. Good kind man! have pity upon 
me.” I smiled all his doubts away ; I prom- 
ised him a bed on the floor, and I thought 
of Jael and Sisera. My heart leaped up 
like a war-horse at the sound of the trump- 
et, and said, “ Ha, ha, the Lord hath heard 
my prayer and supplication; I shall have 
vengeance at last |” 

He did not dream who I was. He was 
changed ; so that I, who had learned his 
features with all the diligence of hatred, did 
not at first recognize him; and he thought 
not of me, only of his own woe and affright. 
He looked into the fire with the dreamy 
gaze of one whose strength of character, if 
he had any, is beaten out of him, and can- 
not return at any emergency whatsoever. 
He sighed and pitied himself, yet could not 
decide on what to do. I went softly about 
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my business, which was to make him up a 
bed on the floor ; and, when he was lulled to 
sleep and security, to make the best of my 
way to Padiham, and summon the constable, 
into whose hands I would give him up to be 
taken back to his “hell upon earth.” I went 
into Nelly’s room. She was awake, and 
anxious. I saw she had been listening to the 
voices, 

“Who is there?” said she. “John tell 
me—it sounded like a voice I knew. For 
God’s sake, speak.” 

I smiled a quiet smile, “It is a poor man 
who has lost his way. Go to sleep, my 
dear—I shall make him up on the floor. I 
may not come for some time. Go to sleep ;” 
and I kissed her. I thought she was soothed, 
but not fully satisfied. However, I hastened 
away before there was any further time for 
questioning. I made up the bed; and 
Richard Jackson, tired out, lay down and 
fell asleep. My contempt for him almost 
equalled my hate. If I were avoiding re- 
turn to a place which I thought to be a hell 
upon earth, think you I would have taken 
a quiet sleep under any man’s roof, till some- 
how or another I was secure? Now comes 
this man, and, with incontinence of tongue, 
blabs out the very thing he most should 
conceal, and then lies down to a good, quiet, 
snoring sleep. I looked again. His face 
was old, and worn, and miserable. So should 
mine enemy look. And yet it was sad to 
gaze upon him, poor hunted creature! 

I would gaze no more, lest I grew weak 
and pitiful. Thus I took my hat, and softly 
opened the door. The wind blew in, but 
did not disturb him, he was so ulterly weary. 
I was out in the open air of night. The 
storm was ceasing, and instead of the black 
sky of doom, that I had seen when I last 
looked forth, the moon was come out, wan 
and pale, as if wearied with the fight in the 
heavens; and her white light fell ghostly 
and calm on many a well-known object. 
Now and then a dark torn cloud was blown 
across her home in the sky, but they grew 
fewer and fewer, and at last she shone out 
steady and clear. I could see Padiham 
down before me. I heard the noise of the 
water-courses down the hill-side. My mind 
was full of one thought, and strained upon 
that one thought, and yet my senses were 
most acute and observant. When I came 
to the brook, it was swollen to a rapid toas- 
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ing river; and the little bridge, with its 
hand-rail, was utterly swept away. It was 
like the bridge at Sawley, where I had first 
seen Nelly; and I remembered that day 
even then, in the midst of my vexation at 
having to go round, I turned away from 
the brook, and there stood a little figure 
facing me. No spirit from the dead could 
have affrighted me as it did: for I saw it 
was Grace, whom I had left in bed by her 
mother’s side. 

She came to me, and took my hand. Her 
bare feet glittered white in the moonshine ; 
and sprinkled the light upwards, as they 
plashed through the pool. 

“Father,” said she, “ Mother bade me say 
this.” Then pausing to gather breath and 
memory, she repeated these words, like a 
lesson of which she feared to for et a svl- 
lable. 

“ Mother says, ‘ There is a God in Heaven ; 
and in His house are many mansions. If you 
hope to meet her there you will come back 
and speak to her; if you are to be separate 
for ever and ever, you will go on; and 
may God have mercy on her, and on you!’ 
Father, I have said it right—every word.” 

I was silent. At last I said— 

“What made Mother say this? How 
came she to send you out ?” 

“T was asleep, Father, and I heard her 
cry. I wakened up, and I think you had 
but just left the house, and that she was 
calling for you. Then she prayed, with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, and kept 
saying—‘ Oh, that I could walk !—Oh, that 
for one hour I could run and walk! Sol 
said, ‘ Mother, I can run and walk. Where 
must Igo? And she clutched at my arm; 
and bade God bless me; and told me not to 
fear, for that he would compass me about ; 
and taught me my message: and now, Fa- 
ther, dear Father, you will meet mother in 
Heaven, won’t you—and not be separate for 
ever and ever?” She clung to my knees, 
and pleaded once more in her mother’s words. 
I took her up in my arms, and turned home- 
wards. 

“Is yon man there, on the kitchen floor ¢” 
asked I. 

“Yes!” she answered. At any rate, my 
vengeance was not out of my power yet. 

When we got home I passed him, dead 
asleep | 
In our room, to which my child guided me, 





was Nelly. She sat up in bed, a most un- 
usual attitude for her, and one of which I 
thought she had been incapable of attaining 
to without help. She had her hands clasped 
and her face rapt, as ifin prayer ; and when 
she saw me, she lay back with a sweet in- 
effable smile. She could not.speak at first ; 
but when I came near, she took my hand, 
and kissed it, and then she called Grace to 
her, and made her take off her cloak and 
her wet things, and, dressed her in her short 
scanty night-gown, she slipped into her mo- 
ther’s warm side, and all this time my Nelly 
never told me why she summoned me; it 
seemed enough that she should hold my hand, 
and feel that Iwas there. I believed she 
had read my heart; and yet I durst not 
speak to ask her. At last she looked up. 
“My husband,” said she, “God has saved 
you and me from a great sorrow this night.” 
I would not understand, and I felt her look 
die away into disappointment. 

“That poor wanderer in the house-place is 
Richard Jackson, is it not ?” 

I made no answer. Her face grew white 
and wan. as 

“Oh,” said she, “ this is hard to bear. 
Speak what is in your mind, I beg of you. 
I will not thwart you harshly ; dearest John, 
only speak to me.” 

“Why need I speak? You seem to know 
all.” 

“T do know that his is a voice I can never 
forget; and I do know the awful prayers 
you have prayed; and I know how I have 
lain awake, to pray that your words might 
never be heard; and I am a powerless crip- 
ple. I put my cause in God’s hands. You 
shall not do the man any harm. What you 
have it in your thoughts to do I cannot tell. 
But I know that you cannot do it. My 
eyes are dim with a strange mist, but some 
voice tells me that you will forgive even 
Richard Jackson. Dear husband—dearest 
John, it is so dark, I cannot see you; but 
speak once to me.” 

I moved the candle—but when I saw her 
face, I saw what was drawing the mist over 
those loving eyes—how strange and woeful 
that she could die! Her little girl lying by 
her side looked in my face, and then at her ; 
and the wild knowledge of death shot 
through her young heart, and she screamed 
aloud. 

Nelly opened her eyes once more. They 
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fell upon the gaunt, sorrow-worn man who 
was the cause of all. He roused him from 
his sleep, at that child’s piercing ery, and 
stood at the doorway looking in. He knew 
Nelly, and understood where the storm had 
driven him to shelter. He came towards 
her :— 

“Oh, woman—dying woman—you have 
haunted me in the loneliness of the Bush far 
away—you have been in my dreams for ever 
—the hunting of men has not been so terrible 
as the hunting of your Spirit,—that stone— 
that stone !”—he fell down by her bedside in 
an agony—above which her saint-like face 
looked on us all, for the last time, glorious 
with the coming light of heaven. She spoke 
once again :— 

“It was a moment of passion—I never 
bore you malice for it. I forgive you—and 
so does John, I trust.” 

Could I keep my purpose there? It faded 
into nothing. But above my choking tears, 
I strove to speak clear and distinct, for her 
dying ear to hear, and her sinking heart to 
be gladdened. 

“T forgive you, Richard; I will befriend 
you in your trouble.” 

She could not see ; but instead of the dim 
shadow of death stealing over her face, a 
quiet light came over it, which we knew was 
the look of a soul at rest. 

That night I listened to his tale for her 
sake ; and I learned that it is better to be 
sinned against than to sin. In the storm of 
the night mine enemy came to me; in the 
calm of the gray morning I led him forth, 
and bade him “God speed.” And a woe 
had come upon me, but the burning burden 
of a sinful, angry heart was taken off. I 
am old now, and my daughter is married. 
I try to go about preaching and teaching in 
my rough, rude way; and what I teach is 
how Christ lived and died, and what was 
Nelly’s faith of love. 





Che Crystal Palace. 


Tue members of the Society of Arts were 
afforded an opportunity of viewing this 
building on Tuesday, by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. It is now 
rapidly approaching completion, though we 
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should say, from appearances, that two or 
three weeks more will be required before 
the contractors can hand it over to the Royal 
Commissioners. The delay has not been 
caused by the fault of the contractors, but 
in consequence of alterations which have 
been made to obtain additional space for 
exhibitors, and the delay which occurred in 
the first instance in giving them possession 
of the ground and permission to proceed 
with the works. The whole building covers 
somewhere about eighteen acres of ground, 
and was originally intended to have had a 
uniform appearance throughout; but, in 
order to give it additional strength, and at 
the same time prevent the necessity of cut- 
ting the magnificent elms opposite Prince’s 
gate, on the spot designed for the erection, 
Messrs. ox and Henderson suggested the 
addition of the transept, which now forms 
one of the main and most attractive features 
of the building. 

Immediately on entering the building, 
from the park, the scene is extremely im- 
pressive. The long lines of glittering gal- 
leries stretch into the distance, till they ap- 
pear to meet at a point. The entire absence 
of scaffolding has been a remarkable feature 
of the operations. The system on which the 
contractors have performed their labors—all 
the materials having been prepared away 
from the site—accounts for this peculiarity. 
But the precision and extent of the oper- 
ations are, perhaps, more forcibly shown in 
the distribution of upwards of two thousand 
workmen about the works. The vast num- 
ber, far from crowding one another, is so 
scattered that the works appear to be but 
thinly populated, and a casual observer could 
not suppose that one-tenth of the number 
were employed, unless he saw them, as we 
did, leaving the works at dinner-hour. 

But from the first gallery the best view 
of the works may be had. Looking from 
this point into the great central avenue 
below, the effect is very fine. The men, and 
horses, and wagons, appear no bigger than 
toys; the whir of the engines is hardly 
audible ; and the details of the operations 
are lost, so that the long unbroken lines of 
galleries stretch away on both sides, Mount- 
ing still higher—to the leads which run on 
either side of the great transept—the view 
of the roof of the building can be seen. 
A vast sea, of glass stretches so far on all 
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sides, that the view of the park is almost 
shut out. The great beauty of the design 
consists in this—that each section of the 
building is a multiple of the other. This 
arrangement has this effect—that galleries 
radiate from any point at which the specta- 
tor places himself. Thus the thousands of 
columns which support the building, and 
which else would appear like a confused 
forest, fall, viewed from any point, into 
regular avenues, each covering the other. 
Notwithstanding its extreme lightness of 
appearance, the building is stated to be, in 
every part, capable of bearing at least four 
times the weight that can by any possibility 
be placed upon it. 


{London Paper, 


Punch at Maples, 

Sunny Italy was the birthplace of the 
famous little gentleman with the hook-nose. 
Originally intended as a mere buffoon for 
the populace, he was soon made the medium 
of sly satire against abuses which there was 
no press to castigate, and no legal power to 
redress, Many a pungent observation thus 
thrown out, produced no small effect upon 
the public mind. Punch is a favorite of all 
classes, and all ages, and in all countries, 
for all are alike lovers of merriment and 
scandal. See! that venerable white-bearded 
monk—whose thoughts we might imagine 
to be exclusively fixed on heayen—has 
paused to witness his mad pranks, and to 
listen to his racy gossip. That old black- 
bearded friar is shaking his sides at the fun, 
while the countenances of the crowd express 
the variety of their emotions, from the lively 
curiosity of the youngster, to the gaping 
fatuity of the octogenarian, Blessed be the 
amusement which can thus withdraw all 
classes for a moment from the hard realities 
of daily drudgery into a little by-world, 
where care can find no entrance, and make 
them shake their sides with medicinal peals 
of laughter. And so long as he does not 
confound libels against the harmless with 
satire against the guilty—so long as he ad- 
vocates the cause of the poor and oppressed 
—so long as he touches the humors of the 
time with a racy but not malicious satire— 
so long, in short, as he does not abuse his 
power, may the old gentleman prosper in 








FRAGMENTS. 


his new vocation of hebdomadal censor, and 
flourish in the midst of us in a vigorous old 


age. 





Fragments. 


A RARE DEVICE. 

John Evelyn, in his Fumi fugiwm, (Smoke- 
dispeller,) says he has heard “a pleasant 
tale of a certain Sir Politic, that, in the last 
great plague, projected, by a vessel freighted 
with peeled onions, which should pass along 
the Thames, by the city, when the wind sat 
in a favorable quarter, to attract the pollu- 
tion of the air, and sail away with the in- 
fection to the sea.” 


MEMORY SURVIVING THE OTHER FACULTIES, 
De Lagny, the mathematician, for two 
days had lain in a deep lethargy, and had 
not known even his own children. Mauper- 
tuis abruptly, and with a very loud voice, 
asked him, what was the square of twelve? 
— 144,” replied the dying man. The cele- 
brated physician Chirac was much in the 
same state, and without any power of recol- 
lecting those near his death-bed. His right 
hand mechanically laid hold of his left, and, 
feeling his pulse, he exclaimed, “ They have 
called me too late. The patient has been 
bled. He is a dead man!” The prediction 
and the prognostic were soon after verified. 


DON’T GIVE WAY IN BAD HEALTH, 

The life of the body is as dependent on 
the spirit, as that is subject to corporeal in- 
fluences.— Richter, 

A CAUTION. 

Every thing that tends to emancipate us 
from external restraint, without adding to 
our power of self-government, is mischiey- 
ous.— Goethe. 


THE “GOOD SCOTOH PARSON.” 

A Mr. Stirling, who was minister of the 
Barony Church of Glasgow, during the 
war which this and other countries main- 
tained against the ambition of Louis XIV., 
was accustomed in that part of his prayer 
which relates to public affairs, to beseech 
the Lord that he would take the haughty 
tyrant of France, and shake him over the 
mouth of hell; “but, good Lord,” added the 
worthy man, “dinna let him fa’ in.” This 
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curious prayer having been mentioned to 
Louis, he laughed heartily at this new me- 
thod of punishing ambition, and frequently 
afterwards gave, “ The good Scotch Parson,” 
as a toast.—LHdinburgh Paper. 
ADVICE, 

He who can take advice is sometimes su- 

perior to him who can give it.— Von Knebel. 


DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF NATURE. 


We stand in as many and as immeasurably 
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different relations to nature as to man: and 
as to the child she shows herself childlike, 


and bends benignly down to his infant heart, 


so to the God she shows herself godlike, and 
attunes herself to His high spirit—Novalis. 


INTERESTING TO THE DEAF. 


Gutta Percha pipes are now in use in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Glasgow, for the use of 
the deaf. By means of this wonderful inven- 
tion, those who could make nothing of the 
discourse before, can now hear distinctly. 








Chronicle of the Week. 


Awonce the topics of interest which have en- 
grossed the attention of the town, during the 
closing week of as mild and summer-like a 
January as has been known for years, may be 
mentioned,—the sad apprehensions about 
the fate of the still missing Artantic. The 
fact that two or three consecutive vessels 
of the same line, have been—owing to a 
most criminal negligence—poorly provided 
with coal, seems to point out the occasion 
of the Arxantic’s disaster. 

Public talk has been loud in its condem- 
nation of that improvidence and _ folly, 
which has risked comfort and safety for 
the profit of a few owners. And whatever 
may prove to be the fate of the missing 
vessel, we trust that the managers of the 
Collins Line may be taught a lesson, that 
shall make them more careful of the in- 
terests of the travelling public, and dis- 
trustful of that miserable and suicidal 
policy, which in securing large receipts to a 
single trip, will ruin the character of their 
enterprise. We have been annoyed to see 
the coyness with which the leading Ameri- 
can papers have ventured their condemna- 
tion: and should the Atlantic reach safely 
some Irish or Southern port, we should 
hardly be surprised to find some of our 
journals congratulating the public, upon the 
superior advantages of a line, which, at the 
mere cost of a trans-atlantic passage, gives 
a month’s cruise into various seas, and a 
visit to a foreign port. 

Wasuineton and its political aspect 
are less than usual, matters of attention. No 
speeches of very extraordinary merit have 











been yet reported ; nor has the dreaded ele- 
ment of slave excitement, yet stirred the 
country into any fever of apprehension. 

The metropolis is full, and gay. Its 
society, always agreeable, is now at its sun- 
niest point. We clip from the Hzpress 
newspaper the following record of the 
gayeties :-— 


“Madame Carvallo, (Chilian,) is at home 
on Monday mornings, and every other Wed- 
nesday evening, gives either a concert or a 
dance, or both combined, to invited guests. 
The alternate Wednesdays, Madame de 
Figaniere, (Portuguese,) does the same 
Madame Bois le Compte, (French,) has even- 
ing receptions on Thursday, also morn- 
ings. Lady Bulwer, (British,) on Thursday 
mornings is at home, when she invites, ver- 
bally, those whom she wishes to spend 
Monday evening with her. Sir Henry gives 
numerous dinner parties togentlemen. Also, 
Madame Calderon, (Spanish,) receives on 
Wednesday mornings, and every Saturday 
evening throws open her house to those 
with whom she has left cards, stating that 
fact. At her parties, one meets all the for- 
eigners, and many distinguished citizens. 
They sre most delightful, and after vocal 
and instrumental music from the hostess 
and guests, dancing winds up the evening. 
Madame Bodisco, (Russian,) receives every 
Thursday morning, and M. Bodisco gives 
numerous dinners. 

“The weekly balls at the National are en- 
tirely successful, Mr. Calvert give a costly 
supper to his guests, who order what wines 
they choose, at their expense. The com- 
pany has been most select, as yet, and must 
continue so under the rules, which are 
strictly preserved. Each lady living at the 
National is allowed four invitations for her 
friends. No gentleman can ask any one, 
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Invitations for the season have been sent 
only to the President and family, the Cabi- 
net, Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
Corps Diplomatique. The following is the 
form of the invitations :— 


“* NATIONAL HOTEL LEVEES, 


“The honor of company is request- 
ed on Wednesday evening, at 
8 o'clock. 











Lady Patronesses, 
Mrs. Berrien, of Georgia, 
Mrs, Gwin, of California, 
Mrs. Sumner, of Boston. 
Mrs. Grinnell, of New Bedford. 
Mrs. T. L. Smith, of Washington. 
Mrs. J. C. Clark, of Washington. 

“The favor of an answer is requested, as 
by the regulations, cards of admission are 
necessary, and will be furnished to those 
who accept.” 

Among the smaller bills which have cre- 
ated talk at the Capitol, is one in which the 
poetess, Miss Anna C. Lynch, has been in- 
terested, on account of the revolutionary 
services of her father. There was a clear 
majority in favor of the bill; yet its oppo- 
nents continued to resist the final passage, 
by every parliamentary ruse, until they were 
completely defeated. “No private act,” 
says a well-informed correspondent, “ has 
passed at this session, which has given such 
general satisfaction in the social circles of 
the metropolis.” 

—— The European mails, which have ar- 
rived somewhat irregularly, report little 
change in the political condition of the Con- 
tinent or of England. The rupture between 
Louis Napoleon and his Cabinet is much 
commented on in the Paris papers. . Gen. 
Changarnier, who, since the elevation of 
Louis Napoleon to the presidential office, 
has been at the head of the National Guard 
of Paris, as well as of the army, is now 
fairly at issue with his patron. He is not a 
man to give up power easily, and there are 
fears of approaching trouble. 

Meantime the gayeties of the opening year 
are uninterrupted. For days and weeks 
preceding the first of the year, the elegant 
shops of the gay capital were besieged, and 
the sale of gifts is reported as enormous, On 
New Year's Day the streets were thronged 
with thousands; and from one end of the 
Boulevards to the other were stationed the 
small venders of children’s toys and jewellery. 

The balls at the Elysées are numerously 
attended; and are the special objects of 





desire, with curiosity-hunting English and 
Americans. A French paper gives this ac- 
count of the English presentations :—Lord 
Normanby arrives, flanked by a crowd of 
his countrymen, whom he arranges in order 
of presentation, Those highest in dignity 
are posted near the receiving-room of the 
President, while those of humbler preten- 
sions stretch down into the hall of entrance. 
When fairly arranged Lord Normanby makes 
his appearance, and conducts the most dis- 
tinguished lady of the group to the Presi- 
dent. Louis Napoleon gives to the lady a 
gracious shake of the hand, and a few 
words of greeting. 

The Ambassador then returns to conduct 
another, and another, growing more and 
more chary all the time of his civilities; and 
the President in his turn, as the titles of 
nobility are dropped, becoming less prodi- 
gal of his words, Thus it happens that the 
last on the Ambassador’s roll are met only 
with a passing nod of the President, and by 
a mere wave of the hand, are commended 
to the entertainments of the evening. 

Among the more brilliant fétes of the 
Paris winter, are mentioned those given by 
M. Lesseps, the representative at the French 
capital of the Bey of Tunis. 

Gaming seems to be gaining ground at the 
soirées, and most extravagant stories are 
tola of the losses and winnings of the win- 
ter. The favorite play is the Baccarat ; 
and it is found as serviceable for those who 
are courting or making a ruined fortune, as 
the roulette and rouge et noir of the old-time 
Frascati. 

To serve as contrast to the gay stir 
of Paris, and as a good token of the strange- 
ness of French life, we give a couple of 
obituary notices, from the calendar of the 
day; they are those of an actor and an 
actress, well known to the frequenters of 





the Theatre of the Gymnase :—(We avail . 


ourselves of a translation in the Albion,) 


One was Perlet, an actor unknown to the youth 
of our day, but who attracted all Paris some twenty 
or more years ago, being a comedian full of taste, 
finesse, and sang-froid. An excellent fellow, too, 
was Perlet, whole-hearted and whole-souled, but 
endowed with so delicate a susceptibility and a 
disposition so prompt to take alarm, that he be- 
came all at once, and in the very climax of his 
success, a misanthrope in comparison with whom 
Alcestes would have been a Roger Bontemps. 

Always gloomy and taciturn, and pondering over 
the miseries of human nature and the deceptions 
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of life, Perlet still be thought himself of wedlock, 
and of marrying the daughter of Tiercelin, the 
famous comic actor, who was as morose, as sad, 
and as much a humorist as himself. Mutual 
friends arranged an interview between the young 
actor and the old comedian; and Tiercelin in- 
vited Perlet to dinner. Two covers only were 
laid; the two sat down to table, and began. Tier- 
celin had not spoken a word; neither had Perlet. 
The repast went on in the same silent manner. 
When the dessert came, not a syllable had passed. 
Tiercelin folded up his napkin, got up, offered his 
hand to Perlet, and spoke at last. 

“You,” said he, “are the son-in-law for me.” 

The other artist who died last week belonged 
also to the Gymnase; she was an actress full of 
grace and wit, Eliza Forgeot, who gave up the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle to become manager of 
the French Theatre in London, where she continued 
to play in Comedy and in Vaudevilles. Mlle. For- 
geot had married one of the Messrs. Wuilly. She 
had still, however, remained attached to the thea- 
tre; and she was in Paris on leave of absence, when 
seized with the malady which carried her to the 
grave. The courageous woman was perfectly aware 
of her situation, and seeing death approaching, 
looked it serenely in the face. 

One morning, when several friends were visiting 
her, there was aring at the door; her maid-servant 
entered and whispered a few words in her ear. “ It 
is my milliner, who has come to try on a new dress 
for me; would you like to come with me into my 
dressing-room ?” 

They followed her; and imagine the horror and 
palpitation of heart amongst the party!.... the 
newly-made dress was a coffin. But it was a love 
of a coffin, in rosewood, lined with white satin, 
wadded, and quilted. The young dame got into it, 
by way of trying iton. “ Yes,” said she, with still 
the same smile on her lips, “the dress fits well, 
and I’m quife satisfied with it.’ A week more, and 
she was dead. 

M. Monrtatemsent, the famous cham- 
pion of the church, and the most brilliant ora- 
tor of the old house of peers, has recently 
been elected 2 member of the French Acad- 
emy. His opponents for the same high posi- 
tion, were, if we mistake not, M. Scrise and 
M. pe Musser. 

A French correspondent of the Trib- 
une speaks of the following singular inven- 
tion. If true, it will throw into the shade 
even the Promethean honors of the Worces- 
ter Mr. Patne:— 

M. Vubret, a notary of Labruguiére (Tarn) an- 
nounces a discovery, by means of which, with the 
steam generated by the flame of a small lamp from 
a quart of water, he can go on producing steam ad 
libitum ; thus, by an arrangement of reservoirs and 
pipes, he proposes to heat, by means of the small 
central flame with which he starts, not only apart- 
ments and houses, but streets, cities, fields, and 
continents; raising the temperature of the earth’s 
surface, and quadrupling the harvests, by the rami- 
fications of heat-conductors with which he proposes 
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to fill the soil; and that of the air by the adaptation 
of the same means to the atmosphere, converting 
the air into a sort of boundless uninclosed conser- 
vatory, and ripening grains and fruit in spite of 
cloudy weather, and almost without aid from the 
sun. Having thus at command an unlimited power 
of steam, obtained at a cost so small as hardly to 
be appreciable, he proposes to force water up to 
the summits of the highest mountains, to irrigate 
and fertilize them ; and to turn the machinery in 
all the factories and mills on the earth’s surface. 
Such a winter-abolishing invention would assured- 
ly be very welcome to the lovers of warm weather ; 
but it may be doubted whether any elements 
drawn from the earth itself can supply the vital- 
izing influences that come to all living things, 
vegetable and animal, and mineral also for aught 
we know, from the solar rays. 


—— Eveene Guinot, the easy and grace- 
ful correspondent of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, tells an affecting story of the grief of 
the Baron Rornscuitp for the death of a 
grandchild. It will be grateful to those who 
have heretofore known in the millionaire, 
only the Jewish money-changer. 

A friend visited him after his bereave- 
ment in his private cabinet. The baron 
alluded to his loss, and said with an affecting 
tendernéss,—“ Every morning they brought 
him to me, and it seems to me, as if I saw 
him now upon the table rummaging among 
my papers.” 

It was the hour on which he was accus- 
tomed to receive areport on the state of the 
market, and he had fallen into a melancholy 
reverie, when the agent appeared. The 
Baron said nothing to his account of stocks, 
but remained lost in his sad stupor. 

The agent added—* There is a rise looked 
for in the public funds. Do you think it 
can be so, monsieur le Baron ?” 

Rothschild raised his head, and answered 

with a tone full of the tenderest grief :—* I, 
sir {—I believe in nothing but God |” 
Not least among the great men who 
have recently gone from life, may be men- 
tioned, Joun James Aupusoy. He died on 
Monday, the 27th of January, at his residence 
upon the Hudson, at the age of seventy-six. 
For many of the later years of his life his 
health had been feeble, and his mind had 
become very much impaired. Few men of 
the present age have left behind them a 
better name for industry, zeal, and devotion 
to science. 

The parents of Mr. Audubon were French ; 
and he was born upon a plantation in Louisi- 
ana. He was educated in France, and re- 
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turned to this country at the age of eighteen, 
In Paris he studied painting under the cele- 
brated David. With all the allurements of 
wealth to wed him to a life of luxury and 
indolence, he yet braved every peril, and 
submitted to countless privations, in the pur- 
suit of his favorite studies, The result of 
those studies, has been one of the rarest, and 
most beautiful contributions which has been 
ever made to the Science of Natural History. 

For twenty years he exposed himself to 
all the fatigues and privations of the wilder- 
ness, in gaining the materials for his Orni- 
thological Biography. This great work was 
published in London, after a labor of fourteen 
years upon the plates. An edition of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five was printed, at $1000 
each; of which nearly one half are understood 
to have been purchased in this country. 

In his last work, “The Quadrupeds of 

America,” Mr. Aupuson was associated with 
Dr. Bacuman, a distinguished naturalist of 
Carolina. 
In Operatic matters is to be noted 
the successful debut of a young American 
singer—Miss Virainia Wuitinc. She made 
her first appearance as Juliet in the opera 
of “ I Capuletti e Montecchi.” 

The rdle was trying for a debutante, 
particularly the scene in, which she enters 
for the first time.’ Nor is the timidity and 
necessary stiffness of a debutante at all 
reconcilable with the impulsive, passionate 
action of Juliet. Paropi in the character of 
Romeo added to her previous honors; and 
in nothing so won the sympathies of the 
audience, as in her delicate regard for the 
fortunes of the new singer. 

—-— Mr. Brovenam at the Lyceum is fast 
adding to a popularity already very high. 
In common with the veteran comedian 
and manager Mr. Burton he has produced 
a dramatic version of David Copperfield. 
Neither of the two carry with them the 
force and fervor of the story, yet they are 
interesting, and in particular features add to 
one’s appreciation of Mr. Dickens’ admirable 
tale. 

-—— Arendering of Faustus, which, while 
it leaves out of sight much of the best of 
Gorrue’s moral, yet surprises the gpectator 
with strange scenes, well painted, and 
rapidly managed, is drawing full houses 
to the usually half-deserted theatre of 
Broadway. 








—-— Among the things of Art which are 
just now attracting a large share of public 
attention may be mentioned specially, the 
admirably executed Cosmoramas of Sattler. 
The views are exquisite, and are finished 
with a truthfulness and delicacy that is ex- 
ceedingly rare in paintings of this class, 


Tue Book Wortp.—Since the opening of 
the year, but few literary novelties have 
appeared, either at the hands of the English 
or American publishers, 

Mr. James has issued through the Harpgrs 
a new tale, upon which, by special arrange- 
ment with the publishers, he for the first 
time secures an American copyright. We 
believe that the same work is also copy- 
righted in London. 

An ingenious allegory, called “So- 
lander and the Dragon,” by an accomplished 
clergyman of Long Island, is winning capi- 
tal opinions in all quarters. It has not, 
perhaps, just those elements which will at- 
tract sudden popularity, but possesses those 
better and quieter excellencies, which will 
give to it a steadily increasing value, through 
a long period to come. 

The “ Bards of the Bible,” by Grorcx 
GiLFILuan, the well-known British critic, is 
exciting some degree of talk, and has nu- 
merous warm admirers, He has been accu- 
sed of trusting somewhat to the labors of 
others; but none deny to him,a brilliant 
and far-reaching imagination, as well as a 
life and fervor of style, which it is not easy 
to sleep upon. 

“ Life’s Discipline” is a new work by 
the accomplished authoress of “ Heloise.” 
It is a short tale of the annals of Hun- 
gary. 

—— “The New Dido” is the title of what 
seems to be a satirical poem, publishing in 
parts. It’s point is not made very clear; 
nor is there hardly enough of grace in the 
rhyme to redeem the vagueness of its char- 
acter. 














The “ Reveries of an Old Maid” ap- 
pears to be a catchpenny book made up for 
the most part of some of Punch’s hits, a 
year ago, at the London boarding-schools 
for young ladies. We presume the Capsi- 
cum House satire will fit with a better grace 
our boarding-school girls, than the wit of 
Punch will fit the brain of our modest 
American compiler. 
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Che Parteait. 


BY PEROY B. ST. JOHN 








Some years ago Alexis Verneuil returned 
to Paris, after spending three years in study 
at Rome. He was not then the popular 
artist he is now, nor was he the same calm, 
well-dressed, and happy-looking individual, 
who, at ease with all the world, and with 
more work than he can very well execute, 
is equally at home in the salons, and in his 
splendid atélier in the Rue St. Dominique. 
Alexis returned from Rome pale, moody, 
and sad. Tall, handsome, and full of talent 
—having won every prize which he compe- 
ted for—he, however, on his arrival in the 
metropolis of the world, as our facetious 


friends over the water call the capital of, 4 


France, showed very little disposition to 
cultivate his art with energy and vigor. He 
took a room, which served him for study, 
and bedroom, and parlor; he put up his 
easel, procured paint and brushes, and pre- 
pared for work. But he did scarcely any 
thing. He was poor, and he lived in the 
most modest manner. He made his own 
coffee in the morning, and dined in his apart- 
ment in the evening on bread and wine, 
relished by some trifle from a. charentin. 
And thus he went on for months. Like all 
artists in Paris, he was a smoker; and when 
his first meal was over, he would light his 
pipe, bury himself in an arm-chair, and pla- 
cing himself in front of his untouched canvas, 
would appear to be wrapt in deep thought 
relative to the subject of his first painting. 
But the canvas remained pure and unsul- 
lied, and Alexis Verneuil seemed likely to 
sink into total oblivion of his art. At times, 
it is true, he would rise, seize his pencil, and 
approach the easel. His eyes scanned the 
white surface, and he seemed about to com- 
mence, But after a few moments he would 








heave a deep sigh, dash down the pencil, 
thrust his hat over his eyes, and go out for 
a walk, eager, it appeared, to rid himself of 
unpleasant thoughts. He would select the 
darkest alleys of the Tuileries, the most 
lonely parts of the Champs-Elysées, and 
parade up and down with the air of a man 
who had some deep weight of care upon his 
mind, 

One day, after some hours of promenading, 
he turned rapidly towards home, crossed the 
bridge which faces the entrance of the Tuile- 
ries gardens, and moving with a quick step, 
made for the Rue St. Dominique. Sudden- 
ly he was checked by a man who placed 
himself in his path. 

“ Alexis !” cried the stranger. 

“Paul!” replied our friend the painter. 

They embraced cordially. They were old 
companions ‘in the workshop, and had not 
met for yearg Paul took the arm of his 
friend, and accompanied him to his domicile. 
The young man was struck by the great 
change which had taken place in the once 
jovial Alexis—he who was once the wit of 
the atélier, the eternal story-teller, the inde- 
fatigable caricaturist, and the best compan- 
ion in the world! The total absence of all 
signs of work, which was plainly visible in 
the young artist’s apartment, was still more 
surprising ; for Verneuil had the reputation 
of being indefatigably industrious. Paul, 
however, took no notice, and drew the 
conversation to Italy, most parts of which 
Alexis had visited. The young man spoke 
with evident reluctance of his travels, and 
after an almost vain attempt at energy, 
relapsed into his usual state, and spoke in 
monosyllables. 

“ Alexis!” suddenly exclaimed Paul rough- 
ly, “I see how it is: you are in love— 
madly in love—hopelessly in love—and, as 
usual in such cases, are a lost man.” 

“ I—I—in love!” cried Alexis stammer- 
ing. 

“Tt is of no use denying it: I see it as 
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clearly as I see your despondency and idle- 
ness, Why be mysterious with an old 
friend? Come, speak out, and we Parisians 
will soon knock the foolish fancy out of your 
head.” 

“Parisian all over,” said Alexis sadly. 
“ I wish I, too, had retained the light-hearted 
gaiety, the fickleness and inconstancy, which 
is the characteristic of our capital ; but no! 
I have changed ; and, my dear fellow, I am 
in love !” 

“My good Alexis, you are dull, stupid, 
lazy, morose, and what better proof do I 
want? Your word was not wanted to com- 
plete the certainty.” 

“Say what you will. Since, however, 
you have found me out, I will confess all. 
Tt will lighten my heart, and then at all 
events I can talk about her. 

“Yes; occasionally. Now I have found 
you out, I shall come every day to push 
you to work. But I make a bargain. You 
shall only talk about her for half an hour. 
I know nothing so dreadful as listening to a 
lover’s talk. It’s always the same thing.” 

“ T will not bore you, my dear Paul. Here, 
then, is my story. You know the tolerable 
amount of freedom which exists in some 
convents in Italy ?” 

“ Peste! anun?” 

“Yes, Well, I took occasion, as an ar- 
tist, to visit several, About five months 
back I entered the convent of the Annunciad, 
in the papal states, in search of pictures, I 
found an exquisite Madonna in the parlor. 
The lady abbess was present. I was in 
ecstasies, and demanded leave to copy it. 
She appeared flattered, and gave me per- 
mission—adding, however, a request that I 
would supply the place of the absent draw- 
ing-master for a few days, I agreed; and 
having proved my identity and respectabil- 
ity by means of my papers, I was the very 
next day introduced into the company of 
about twenty novices and boarders, Some 
were pretty, some plain—all were interest- 
ing ; and I confess my first day was spent 
rather in admiring their young and innocent 
faces, than in attending to my new duties. 
But I knew my delicate position, and I did 
my best to deserve the confidence of the ab- 
bess, I pleased her much, it seems, and went 
away to work at the Madonna in the parlor. 

“But I no longer saw the placid and pa- 
tient face of Mary: I saw before me a pair 
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of Italian black eyes, a sweet-shaped mouth,. 
a lovely face, that most of all had struck me 
among the novices. I dreamt of her that 
night, and when I'saw her a few days after, 
I was quite prepared to fall in love. In the 
course of my lesson, and as she happened 
to be the ablest limner of the lot, I spoke 
oftenest to her. I discovered that she had 
a sweet voice and a quick intellect. This 
decided me. I was quite gone, my dear 
Paul! Four days passed, during which my 
whole soul was concentrated on her, I had 
not an instant’s calm repose. I hit upon 
strange schemes, I built castles in the air, 
and at last I wrote. Luckily I knew Italian 
well, I declared my sentiments, told my 
name and profession, and in my madness 
begged a return. This letter I placed in 
my pocket, and then went calmly to my 
third lesson—I had discovered that the 
drawing-master had been dismissed—deter- 
mined to risk all. 

“ Again I spoke to her, and when I dared, 
allowed my feelings to peer forth in the in- 
tonation of my voice—in my looks. To- 
wards the end of my lesson J had to put 
forth my hand to guide hers. The abbess 
was speaking to the priest. I rapidly 
placed the letter before her, saying, ‘Take 
it, as you value my life!’ She started, 
turned pale, and closed her hand. I saved 
my head. All was quiet as usual, and I 
continued my lesson. 

“The abbess was denghted with my assi- 
duity ; and after Thad undergone an exam- 
ination from the confessor of the convent, 
offered me the place of drawing-master. 
I accepted, and returned to my fourth les- 
son with a beating heart. She was there, 
but how pale, how sad! Her eyes were 
red with weeping. She never looked at me 
once during the whole two hours, and never 
spoke. I, however, by means of the same 
mancuvre, gave her a second letter. The 
next Monday, when I was just about to con- 
clude, and while the abbess was admiring a 
sketch I had made for my pupils, I placed 
a third note before the trembling novice. 
Our hands met, and she thrust mine back, 
and rose. The letter lay on the desk. 1 
took it up, and went away in despair. 
When I returned home I took it out. It 
was an answer to my two first epistles, brief, 
but delightful. 

“She declared that before she saw me 
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she had been resigned to her fate, though 
placed in a convent to swell the wealth of a 
male cousin, and having no taste for the 
life of a nun. I had shown her the dark 
side of the picture by my warm and pas- 
sionate words, and by my offer of my hand. 
It was true that the domestic happiness 
I painted so vividly might have been hers, 
and was no doubt far preferable to her 
gloomy prison ; but she must resign herself 
to what was, and begged me to abandon 
her to her hopeless fate. Not one word 
of affection in the whole epistle; but the 
epistle itself was enough for me. 

“Tam free. I have no relations, I am 
five-and-twenty. I resolved to escape with 
her, and start in life as a married man. In 
my next letter I offered to wait on the uncle, 
resign her fortune, and obtain her hand 
thus. I was answered again. It was im- 
possible. He was a proud, avaricious man, 
who wanted to conciliate fortune for his son, 
and the good opinion of the world. 

“T will spare you the next two months. 
Suffice, that at the end of that time Olivia 
Colonna agreed to fly with me. I was to 
scale the convent wall, cast a ladder over, 
and have every thing prepared for flight. I 
trusted a friend ‘and countryman, and a 
young girl, who agreed to procure the keys 
of the cells and of the garden. There was 
little difficulty about this. Evasions were 
rare, and the porteress was easily persuaded 
into allowing a moonlight stroll when the 
request was backed by a golden argument. 
Our last arrangements were made verbally, 
and the night came round. I and my friend 
were at our post at eleven o’clock. A ham- 
mer and some long iron nails soon brought 
me to the top of the wall. I saw a figure 
standing near a tree in the garden. I cast 
the ladder over, and prepared to descend. 

“At that instant out came a stream of 
people and torches from the convent, as if 
they had been waiting for my appearance. 
The figure, which I could see wore the dress 
of a novice, and which was advancing to- 
wards me, fell. It was too late. The whole 
house was upon us. Women and men-ser- 
vants swelled the force. I descended from 
my elevation, and fled. No time was to be lost. 
My position was very dangerous. My friend 
bought my furniture, and I escaped from 
Rome. Here I am, as much in love as ever, 
but now utterly hopeless.” 
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“A very romantic and touching story |” 
said Paul, in reality much moved by the 
tone of the young artist. “But is she so 
very beautiful? I should like to see her.” 

“You shall!” cried Alexis, seizing his 
painting implements, ‘I have found a 
subject |” 

And he immediately began the outline of 
a face which had ever been present to his 
memory for five months past. Paul let him 
work in silence for some time, and then see- 
ing that he was seriously engaged at his 
task, rose and went away. From that day 
Alexis never left his portrait, except to take 
his meals and to smoke a pipe. Paul came 
every day ; but he never made the slightest 
remark, At the end of three weeks a per- 
fect picture stood upon the easel of the 
young artist. 

“ Beautiful in face—beautiful in execu- 
tion !” said Paul, standing before it. “It is 
the sweetest face and the best portrait I 
have seen for years. Is it like ?” 

“Tt is not lovely enough,” said the artist 
with a sigh. 

“Of course not; but you must send it to 
the Exhibition. It will make you.” 

“Never! It shall remain here.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Paul; “it is too late 
for you to do any thing else. I insist on 
your sending it for approval. If you don’t, 
I'll make you the laughing-stock of every 
atélier in Paris.” 

A month later, the portrait was in the 
great gallery of the Louvre. For some 
time, however, it remained unnoticed and 
unpurchased, and Alexis relapsed into his 
former sadness. His mind brooded perse- 
veringly upon the one thought which filled 
his brain. 

One evening he sat alone in his small 
chamber. A scanty repast lay before him. 
It was untouched: he had forgotten it. 
Suddenly his bell was pulled sharply; he 
rose, opened the door, and a tall handsome 
old man stood before him. 

“Monsieur Alexis Verneuil?” said he, 
bowing. . 

“Yes, sir. Do me the honor to enter. 
I beg pardon. Allow me, madame, to show 
you a light.” 

The tall gentleman, who spoke with a 
strong Italian accent, entered, followed by a 
| lady closely veiled, who sat'down in a cor- 
| ner, 
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“You are the author of No, 1023 in the 
Exhibition, I believe?” said the stranger 
rather haughtily. 

“Tam,” replied Alexis with equal hauteur. 

“ What price do you set upon it ?” 

“T value it more than any thing I could 
have in return. It is not for sale, monsieur.” 

“How, sir! not for sale? Then why is 
it in the Exhibition ?” 

“In the hope of obtaining orders. To 
say the truth, it went there against my will: 
I was over-persuaded by a friend.” 

“ But, sir, name your own price; I must 
have that picture! I have my reasons for 
it. Will you take five thousand francs ?” 

“Five thousand francs is a fortune, sir; 
but excuse me—I cannot part with that 
picture.” 

“But at least you will give an explana- 
tion?” cried the other angrily. “The fact 
is, I know the original !” 

“You know the original, sir!” exclaimed 
Alexis rising. “In mercy tell me—where 
is she ¢” 

“T should rather ask you, since with you 
she fled from the convent.” 

“ With me, monsieur !” cried Alexis, whose 
excitement was fearful. “She never left 
the convent: hence my grief.” 

“T am deeply interested in this story. 
Young man, speak frankly. This lady is 
equally interested. Speak out, and I will 
explain to you where she is.” 

In breathless haste Alexis told his story. 

“T knew it was a mistake !” cried Olivia, 
throwing off her veil. “Iknew it! Uncle, 
I draw back my word. Alexis must, and 
shall, be my husband !” 

“Girl,” said the old man sternly, “ re- 
member your solemn promise !” 

“Given while I thought Alexis false.” 

Olivia then explained that she had in her 
confusion taken eleven for nine, and had 
come into the garden at that hour wrapped 
in acloak. Aided by her friend, and a lad- 
der used by the gardener, she had climbed 
the garden-wall, and escaped. After wait- 
ing an hour outside the convent, she grew 
alarmed, and fled. She had her mother’s 
jewels, some money, and the will of her fa- 
ther in a small box. She knew the house 
of an old nurse. Hither she went, and 
meeting with a kind reception from the 
woman and her daughter Rosa, after some 
difficulty she got out of Rome disguised 





as a peasant girl, and, accompanied by Rosa 
as her servant, reached France. 

Here she determined to remain, because 
she was free, and had made up her mind 
to forget the ungrateful Alexis. She had 
put her affairs into the hands of an honor- 
able notary, who at once set about procu- 
ring her property from the uncle. He, much 
alarmed, came to Paris, and presented him- 
self before his niece, His own impression 
was, that Olivia had fled with some un- 
principled Frenchman, who had abandoned 
her on his arrival in France, and he did 
not believe her story. She, however, sol- 
emnly assured him of her veracity, and 
the old man was convinced. He then pro- 
posed a marriage between the cousins. Oli- 
via refused her consent ; but on the solemn 
promise of her uncle to abandon all idea 
of a convent, agreed to return home. First, 
however, she determined to visit the gallery 
of living painters, in the faint hope of find- 
ing some trace of Alexis, and of purchasing 
at least a picture to remember him by. 

Both Olivia and her uncle were astounded 
to find an exact and perfect likeness of 
Olivia herself in the novice dress. Both 
eagerly turned to the catalogue, and read 
the name of Alexis Verneuil. Olivia, still 
under the impression that the artist, had 
flinched from the decisive step he had him- 
self provoked, asked her uncle to go and see 
him, and to buy the picture, Pietro Colon- 
na agreed at once, and did not refuse his 
consent to her: accompanying him. In the 
dress of the day, with a cloak and veil, it 
would have been difficult to recognize the 
Italian nun. 

Alexis was transported with joy. The 
old man looked on in moody silence. His 
plans were overthrown, and as he was not in 
Italy, it was quite impossible for him to use 
his authority to get Olivia again immured 
in a convent. Seeing, therefore, no other 
way of ending the scene with any credit to 
himself, he adopted the best plan which, 
under the circumstances, he could have 
hit upon. 

“Young man.” said he, smiling, “come 
and dine with us. I see very well I must 
make an exchange with you. Take her, 
but in return I expect to have the picture. 

Alexis could not speak. He turned round, 
took his hat, offered his arm to Olivia, and 
mechanically followed the old man down 
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stairs. A carriage awaited them. They 
drove to the old ‘marquis’s hotel. They 
dined, and after dinner the joyous lovers 
told each other their several stories over 
again, and were as delightfully happy as 
people usually are under such circumstances. 

The marriage took place a week later. 
Paul was present, and was the life of the 
party. He took all the credit of this happy 
ending to himself. It was he who had pro- 
jected the portrait; it was he who had had 
it sent to the Exhibition, Alexis became 
happy and independent; but he loved his 
art, and besides, with the power and talent 
to work, he could not bear to be dependent 
on his wife’s fortune. And so Alexis Ver- 
neuil became, before long, one of the leading 
artists of the day, and is so still. But I 
have often heard him declare, with a happy 
smile, that he shall never do any thing 
which will bring him such a price as he ob- 


tained for The Portrait. 
[Edinburgh Paper, 





From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal.” 


Che Cost of Living. 


A HARD-worKING, simple-minded hand- 
loom weaver, in the west of Scotland, was 
asked by a wealthy neighbor, during a time 
of dull trade, how he managed to make a 
living, with wages so low and provisions so 
dear. “’Deed, sir,” said the honest weaver, 
“it’s a vera sair fecht ;* but if it werena for 
the meat and the claes, I think I could save 
siller.” This is the precise predicament in 
which the great mass of the working classes 
are placed. “Meat and claes”—food and 
clothing—swallow up nearly the whole of 
their earnings. The common Lancashire 
proverb that “working folk mun kill them- 
sels to keep themsels,” is still literally true, 
as regards a large proportion of all who live 
by daily labor in this country. How differ- 
ent from the easy condition of the Mexican 
peasant, as described by Humboldt. A sin- 
gle week’s labor in that fertile region, on a 
very small plot of ground—not above one- 
fortieth part of the size of an Irishman’s po- 
tato-garden—is sufficient to furnish bananas 
enough for himself and family for a whole 





* A very sore battle, 
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year. Consider, also, how much superior the 
Mexican fruit is to the wretched potato diet 
of the Irish peasantry. Dampier, in descri- 
bing it, compares the banana, when stripped 
of its thick skin, to a large sausage, its sub- 
stance and color to that of fresh butter in 
winter; and he finishes by saying that it 
melts in the mouth like marmalade, with a 
taste somewhat between that of an apple 
and a bergamot pear. So much for the fresh 
banana, the mere imagination of which is 
enough to make an epicure’s mouth water. 
When fully ripe, it is exposed to the sun, 
and preserved like figs. The skin then be- 
comes black; the fruit is said to smell very 
like smoked ham, and is an exceedingly 
wholesome article of diet. What a pity 
that some such cheap and excellent sub- 
stantial food cannot be introduced into En- 
gland! In that case, the cost of living, so 
far as regards the main item of expenditure 
among the poorer class, might be reduced, 
not perhaps so low as that of the Mexican 
peasant, but to such a point as might enable 
a laborer to earn as much, in three or four 
hours a day, as would procure abundance 
for himself and family. Surely all-bounteous 
Nature, in her exuberance of vegetable won- 
ders, has some such fruit, or plant, or grain, 
the simple discovery and general introduc- 
tion of which is destined to aid in emancipa- 
ting the great mass of the human race from 
the hard labor to which so many of them 
are subjected. 

In Irelaad, the cost of living is much less 
than in England, not because food is cheaper 
there, but because the working class is con- 
tent to live on coarser and less nutritious 
food. The Irish laborer lives chiefly on po- 
tatoes, which contain very little nutriment in 
proportion to their bulk; and the result is, 
that he cannot do any thing like the same 
amount of work which an Englishman will 
perform. No man can consume such a quan- 
tity of potatoes as will supply the muscular 
waste of the body while subjected to hard 
labor. Professor Mulder, who attributes 
the decline of the Dutch nation, in no small 
degree, to the introduction of the potato 
into Holland, says, it is an esculent which 
takes up too much room in the stomach, in 
proportion to the nutriment it contains; the 
strength of the system is actually wasted in 
digesting it. Considering the stomach as a 
patent digester, the business of which is 
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to convert certain substances into muscular 
power, it is clear that its functions are 
abused when so worthless a material as 
potatoes is the staple food of any people. 
Keeping these facts in view, it would be 
worth while to inquire how far the energy, 
industry, and enterprise of the men of Ul 
ster, as compared with the inhabitants of the 
other three provinces of Ireland, may be 
owing to their more generous diet. After 
all, Cobbett was not so far mistaken in 
what he said about the evils of a mere 
potato diet, if he had not damaged his ad- 
vice on that head, as on many others, by his 
intemperate language. 

A remarkable illustration of the doctrine 
that the working power of a nation depends 
upon the cost of living among the laboring 
class, or rather upon their ordinary food, is 
seen when we compare England and France. 
I lately fell into conversation, in an omni- 
bus, with an intelligent mechanic who had 
just returned from Rouen, where he had 
been employed for some months in fitting 
up the machinery of an extensive establish- 
ment. He spoke with the most thorough 
contempt of the comparative weakness and 
want of energy among ordinary working 
men in France. It would take ten of them, 
he said, to lift a piece of iron, which three 
or four Englishmen would carry with ease. 
I remarked that this was surely an exag- 
geration, and asked whether he was not 
merely supposing a case, and founding it 
on the old notion that one Englishman is a 
match for four Frenchmen, in a contest of 
any kind. He denied that there was any 
exaggeration in the statement, and went on 
to say, that the main cause of the inferiority 
of the French was owing to their living on 
poor food. “How is it possible,” said he, 
“that a man can stand hard work upon a 
bellyful of stewed apples with a slice or two 
of bread, washed down with a pint of sour 
wine, which tastes like vinegar and water? 
Give him a good beefsteak, or a substantial 
piece of roast-beef, and a pint of good stout, 
and the French mechanic will do as much 
work as an Englishman, or nearly so, But 
a horse will not work unless it is well fed, 
and surely it stands to reason, that a man 
ought to be as well treated as a horse.” I 
could make no answer to this argument; 
and I must confess that his facts were quite 
in accordance with all that I have ever 
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heard on the subject from those who have 
seen much of the French working classes, 

But although it is evident that the work- 
ing man, whose labor requires a large ex- 
penditure of muscular force, must live well 
in order to work efficiently, a person who 
leads an easy sedentary life, or one who has 
no hard work to perform, may contrive to 
live in pretty good health on a very small * 
sum annually. Indeed, we question whether 
the student who is engaged in any work 
requiring much patient study, and who, 
therefore, wishes to abstract himself from 
the ordinary business and bustle of life, will 
not succeed all the better, by living abstemi- 
ously. Boerhaave remarks, that “there are 
some men of letters, of greedy appetites, 
who venture to livé upon the same kind of 
food as the country people do, but they can- 
not digest it; they will find themselves 
obliged to give up their studies, or change 
their diet.” In northern countries where 
cold sharpens the appetite, almost without 
exercise, a literary man falls into this error 
very naturally. Hence much ofthe dyspep- 
tic melancholy from which men of letters 
have suffered in all ages, in spite of. the re- 
monstrances of their physicians, from Hip- 
pocrates to Abernethy. Few students are 
able to carry out the abstemious plan with 
due. persistence, The temptations of civil- 
ized society and modern cookery are too 
strong for them. A lay monastery, where 
they might live on simple fare, and pursue 
their studies in undisturbed seclusion, would 
be a blessed change for many such men. 
Isaac Taylor, in describing the contempla- 
tive life of the monks of the Lower Empire, 
gives a delightful picture of the dolce far 
niente which those deserters from the ranks 
of humanity must have enjoyed, when they 
were sincere religious enthusiasts, 

“If, by favor of a peculiar temperament, the Ori- 
ental frees himself from the solicitations of volup- 
tuous indulgence; if the mental tastes are vivid 

gh to teract the appetites; then he finds 
a life of inert abstraction, of abstemiousness, and 
of solitude, not merely easy, but delicious, The 
lassitude which belongs to his constitution and 
climate more than suffices to reconcile the contem- 
platist to the want of those enjoyments which are 
to be obtained only by toil. A genial tempera- 
ture and a languid stomach reduce the necessary 
charges of maintenance to an amount that must 
seem incredibly small to the well-housed, well- 
clothed, and high-fed people of northern Europe. 
The slenderest revenues are, therefore, enough to 
free him from all cares of the present life. He has 




















only to renounce married life, its claims, and its 
burdens, and then the skeleton machinery of his 
individual existence may be impelled in its daily 
round of sluggish movement, by air, and water, 
and a lettuce.” 

But pleasant as such a life might be to 
any man of a mere dreaming, contemplative 
temperament, whose summum bonum was 
the undisturbed enjoyment of “a wise pas- 
sivity,” it neither fits our northern climate 
nor our northern temperaments. We have 
heard, indeed, of an American philosopher 
who, after pursuing his studies for a number 
of years, became so dissatisfied with the 
ordinary business and turmoil of life, that 
he resolved to quit it altogether, and lead a 
life according to nature. With this view, 
he took possession of a small cottage ina 
pleasant woodland region, in New England, 
where he has for many years lived in a most 
singular fashion, Having no patrimony, he 
made up his mind to live by the labor of his 
hands, For this purpose he taught himself 
several mechanical trades, and having be- 
come so expert as to obtain work whenever 
he chooses to ask it, he leaves his books and 
his garden now and then, works diligently 
for a few days, perhaps a week at a time, 
and, as he lives in the simplest manner, 
Indian corn meal forming a large portion of 
his diet, the money earned in one week 
enables him to purchase food enough for 
two or three months. Such, as we have 
been told by one who knew him intimately, 
is the life of a hermit-student, who prefers 
living by the labor of his hands to that of 
earning his bread by tasking his brain. If 
some of our unhealthy men of letters would 
take an occasional lesson from such a man, 
it would be better for both them and their 
readers. 





From “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.” 
Che Baire of Bature. 


BY CHARLES WILTON. 








Twas in a lone sequestered dell, 
And on a summer’s eve ; 

The sun’s last glances ling’ring fell, 
As loth the spot to leave : 


For never sun more blithely rose 

To light a scene more fair— 
‘Day never had so sweet a close, 
Or night a charm so rare. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 








And I have climbed the rocky steep 
That cuts the vale in twain, 

And gaze adown the lonely sweep 
That seeks the vale again: 


I gaze on many a stately dome 
Of high imperious name, 

On many a low and humble home 
Unglorified by fame: 


But all are wrapt in deep repose, 
And not a sound is there 

To tell how swift the River flows 
Between the banks of Care. 


Unmarked, the stream of life glides on 
To that Eternal Sea, 

Where earthly sun hath never shone, 
Nor aught of earth can be. 


And this, to me, is as a spell 
That binds me to the night— 

That bathes each wild untrodden dell 
In waves of mystic light. 


There are who say this wondrous world 
Is but the work of chance; 

That earth, like some huge scroll, unfurled, 
And wrought its own advance ; 


That senseless atoms blindly grew 
Into a world of light ; 

That creatures no Creator knew— 
That death’s eternal night ! 


O Man, with aspirations high, 
Ts this the end you crave? 

Oh Man, with soul that cannot die, 
And perish in the grave— 


Are all the wonders prophets told 
But wild delusive dreams ? 

And can it be that human mould 
Is but the clay it seems? 


Shall love and virtue live on earth, 
And with the earth decay? 

Shall faith, and hope, and stainless worth, 
Pass like a dream away ? 


Come forth, thou false and subtle sage ! 
Creation read aright! 

Cast off the gathering mists of age, 
And clear thy clouded sight! 


Throw down, throw down the guilty pen— 
Break off the stubborn mask : 

The creed thou dar’st assert to men, 
Its truth of Nature ask ! 


At morn, at noon, or sacred eve, 
On land or on the sea, 

The slightest sound thy step may leave 
Shall breathe “ Eternity !” 


Come tread with me this dizzy height, 
And, through this waste of air, 

Gaze out upon the forms of night— 
What is thine answer there? 
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The moonlit fields of waving corn, 
That ripening harvests fill— 

The bubbling springs where lakes are born, 
To man subservient still— 


All speak of His unbounded love 
Who caused those streams to flow, 
Who fed those fields from founts above, 
And made the harvest grow. 


And wheresoe’er the broad moon’s rays 
In matchless beauty fall, 

They mirror forth to thoughtful gaze 
The Hand that fashioned all, 


There’s not a plant upon the earth, 
There’s not a tree nor flower, 

But bears the stamp of heavenly birth, 
The proof of heavenly power. 


The very leaf on which you tread 

Was wrought with wondrous hand,— 
A fragment of a volume dread 

That speaks to every land: 


A book unchanged from age to age— 
The same since time began: 

For Nature is a living page 
That preaches God to man! 





Che Savages of Eucape. 


BY JOHN ACKERLOS, 








Sucn is the title of a little book we discov- 
ered one day in our rambles about Old Book- 
stalls, It purports to be “ from the French,” 
has for motto “Fas est ab hoste doceri,” (it 
is even good to be taught by an enemy,) and 
bears date 1764, Many times have I read 
this small jeu-d'esprit without being able to 
satisfy my own mind, as to whether it is 
really the work of a Frenchman, or a mere 
pretext of some satiric Englishman for casti- 
gating his fellow-countrymen and laughing 
at our then “natural enemies,” at one and 
the same time. The Pros and Cons are of 
nearly equal weight. It manifests too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with-our laws, and 
with several incidents in the history of last 
century, to be the work of a Frenchman; 
and on the other hand it is too smart and 
piquant, and French, to be the production of 
an Englishman. With the internal evidence 
so nicely balanced, it is perhaps as well to let 
the word of the professed translator decide 
the matter, and he says distinctly that it is 
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from the French, and that the work, in that 
language, was selling in large numbers at 
Amsterdam at the time of the publication 
of this version of it. Presuming it, there- 
fore, to be French, the “ Savages of Europe” 
has a great effect on the merit of Jules Janin 
and several modern French Dramatists and 
Feuilletonists. It takes away from them a 
very large proportion of their originality. 
M. Janin and others are supposed to possess 
the merit of having invented that peculiar 
and delightful department of the Drama, 
wherein English manners and customs are 
represented on a novel principle—that of 
supposing that the impossible, the improb- 
able, and the exceptional give the truest idea 
of the ordinary, commonplace manners and 
customs of everyday life. _A theory whose 
results may delight its authors, but will 
hardly disseminate useful knowledge among 
the people at large. But the “Savages” 
takes from these gentlemen the merit of 
originating that school, and Lord Tom Bob 
selling his wife, with a cord round her neck, 
in Smithfield, and Sir Greyam or Lord Sib- 
thorp getting their chops in Seven Dials, 
cease to be new Lights in this age of New 
Lights, electric and other, but are merely 
continuations of a system begun, at any rate, 
as early as 1764. 

The “ Savages of Europe” is, to use a phi- 
losophic phrase, a projection. The author 
projects this picture of English life from his 
own ideas into an embodied, concrete form. 
The principle he goes upon is capable of 
being extended, with more or less advan- 
tage, to all the countries of the world. It 
is to read all the ouwtré and obsolete statutes, 
not repealed but fallen into complete de- 
suetude; to acquire three or four excep- 
tional startling facts, and then by making 
those laws in daily operation and those facts 
of hourly occurrence to give a picture of 
national habits and manners, which, if any 
skeptic declares it to be false, can be main 
tained in every particular, by an appeal to 
facts! On that principle the present writer 
might, without leaving his fireside, by pro- 
curing an abstract of Hungarian laws and 
two or three copies of the Wiener Liigner- 
ische Zeitung, produce a work that would 
quite eclipse “The City of the Magyar.” 
But to the work before us. 

A young Frenchman by name Delouaville 
(Christian name not given) and a young lady, 























called Cecilia, (surname not given, perhaps 
as of no importance, owing to her expected 
change of situation,) being betrothed, and 
finding themselves laughed at in Paris for 
their determination to marry for love, have 
resolved on coming over here as to a freer, 
less quizzical country. By a singular freak, 
they did not marry before starting, por is it 
in their prospectus to undergo that ceremony 
at an early period. Their arrangement is 
to come to love; a vague errand which, as 
they are to be scrupulously separated a 
thoro, one cannot see their reason for not 
carrying out in France ; but the sublime at- 
mosphere of rose-pink breathed by these 
lovers is not the least interesting feature in 
this ridiculous little book. 

The lovers are first introduced to us on 
board an Amsterdam steamer bound for 
Dover. They sit on deck discoursing of the 
past and future. “Adieu to France, land of 
heartlessness and satire,” says Delouaville. 
“ Welcome Britain, realm of freedom and of 
love,” rejoins Cecilia. And so the duet runs 
on in a crescendo of praise to England, and 
of Mbrn for France, for a page or two, until 
they are joined by a fat, square-faced old 
gentleman who sits near them, reading the 
“Travels of Tchim Kao.” “The savages, 
how shall I civilize them?” mutters this lat- 
ter gentleman. A trio is thus established, 
such as we find in operas where each person 
sings different words and different airs at the 
same time, and then unite both words and 
melody in a grand ensemble. The lovers, in 
different degrees of sentiment and silliness, 
sing their anticipated bliss in England; the 
old gentleman abuses the English as the 
savages of the world, par excellence; and 
then the trio go off da capo, with a “we 
shall see.” This old gentleman, it appears, 
is a Chinese mandarin, who has set up aiittle 
“ Propagation Society” on his own account, 
has travelled over all countries, shedding the 
light of Confucius on all people, from Oregon 
to Cathay. 

They land just as another vessel is dis- 
charging a cargo of French prisoners. These 
are tied back to back, in various stages of 
nudity, and are no sooner flung on the mud 
than the people of Dover commence leaping 
on them, robbing those who have any thing 
to be robbed of, and cutting off the noses 
and poking out the eyes of others by way of 
amusement, This is the first sight England 
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presents to the lovers. Delovaville draws 
his sword, rushes at the people; is sur- 
rounded in an instant, beaten to the earth 
and nearly killed, while Cecilia has her ear- 
rings and a portion of her ears carried away, 
and the Mandarin, while preaching Confu- 
cius on Peace, has some teeth struck out by 
a brick. However, they get away alive, and 
reach London. The lovers’ faith in EngMaind 
is now quite overthrown. The coach puts 
them down at a London Inn. They enter 
the room and find it opaque with tobacco 
smoke, manufactured wholesalely by some 
score who sit silently round the tables, 
drinking a liquid resembling street mud, and 
eating thick slices of half-raw beef. The 
disgust of the lovers is, of course, increased, 
and the triumph of the Mandarin beyond 
question. They then proceed to take a street 
ramble, but are soon caught along by a 
dense crowd, and huddled on and on, until 
they are deposited, half-suffocated, before the 
very Tyburn Tree. Three or four individuals 
are about to be suspended ; one dances, anoth- 
er sings, a third makes a humorous oration 
previous to being tied up. No sooner are they 
swinging than the crowd hang on their legs, 
fighting in their,gnxiety to be partakers in 
the execution. Re bodies are then openeu 
on the spot, and fggorite parties are allowed 
to help themselve#to bits of the pericardi- 
um and viscera as relics, Delouaville and 
Cecilia are sick and shocked; but Kin Foe, 
the Mandarin, tells them all savage nations 
are the same. He noticed a like indifferenee 
to death, a like brutality among the Carri- 
bees. A theatre is their next venture. They 
are entertained by a real English tragedy 
with fencing and killing ad libitum, instead 
of a delightful love-episode—like their own 
for instance, After the play, dancers came 
on; they are much applauded, until a whis- 
per goes round that they are French. Then 
ensues a riot; the audience rush upon the 
stage, cut down the dancers, then break their 
own heads and the benches, Kin Foe and 
the lovers escape with life; that is all that 
can be said. 

This is all unlucky enough, but worse comes. 
A young English woman sets eyes of admi- 
ration on the prim lath-and-plaster propor- 
tions of Delouaville. Gallant to the core, 


he must, at any rate, smile in return; be- 
sides, as Cecilia is confined to her bed with 
bruises, a little flirtation serves to kill time. 
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Fanny Blickman, that is our countrywoman’s 
name, entices him to join her in a walk. He 
consents, She leads him to a distant part 
of the town; asks him to step into a house, 
and lo! no sooner are they in, than up starts 
a fat man in a black gown, who gabbles out 
of a book for ten minutes, and then the af- 
frighted foreigner is informed that the lady 
is hisewife. He has scarcely time to remon- 
strate before the door opens, and Fanny’s 
mamma and papa enter, and after tearing her 
hair and scratching her eyes, carry her off 
with them. Delouaville finds his way back 
and consults with Kin Foe, who assures him 
of his marriage, although the happy. bride- 
groom cannot at all comprehend it, Kin Foe 
tells him of a similar adventure of his own 
among the Cherokees; but remarks that the 
British Channel forms an excellent divorce. 
Delouaville retires to rest, but has scarcely 
dosed ere, his wife comes to seek him. She 
is heard by Cecilia, who flies at her like, 
like—like a jealous woman. They fight 
fiercely, and when thoroughly exhausted, 
fall into Delouaville’s arms, until the sage 
Kin Foe appears in his night-dress, and 
makes an amicable arrangement, The next 
day Fanny brings her husband before a ma- 
gistrate, and he is orderedi#to maintain her 
as his wife, much to his embarrassment and 
surprise, However, her itlplacable relatives 
interfere again and tear her from her willing 
husband, who, returning to his lodgings, 
finds Cecilia gone. In gaining a wife he has 
lost a “dearer one still, and a nearer oue.” 
Tn vain to tear his hair and curse his ill-luck ; 
gone she is, and the Mandarin as well,. Dis- 
tracted, despairing, the hapless Delouaville 
runs through the streets of the metropolis 
shrieking Cecilia, and by singular good for- 
tune escaping the lock-up or lunatic asylum, 
regains his lodgings at midnight, At the 
door he stumbles over something: he exam- 
ines it, and it turns out to be Kin Foe him- 
self, not dead, but dead drunk. “ Where is 
my Cecilia?” screams Delouaville. “ Hurra! 
for brandy and wa’r!” says the Mandarin. 
And so the lover has to wait as patiently as 
may be till the morning, when Kin Foe, de- 
spite his headache, informs him that Blick- 
man, Fanny’s father, coming there to search 
for his daughter, found Cecilia instead; was 
seized with a brutal desire for her, and car- 
ried her off in his arms in spite of her 
shrieks, and Kin Foe’s extracts from Confu- 
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cius, to the amusement of an applauding 
mob, The mandarin also gives the story of 
his own intoxication. Despairing of the 
civilization of the lower orders, Kin Foe 
determined to try his hand on their betters, 
and obtained admittance to a fashionable 
bachelors’ party in Pall Mall. These gentle- 
men pretended to be much interested in 
Confucits, with the design of converting the 
missionary to the practices of Bacchus, in 
which, as we have seen, they succeeded, 

But the one desire of Delouaville is, of 
course, to find Cecilia, and he therefore per- 
forms the office of town-crier again for a 
whole day, with considerable success, as far 
as regards insults and an acquisition of mud, 
but with none at all as regards the object of 
his crying. Nay, in crying Cecilia he loses 
the Mandarin ; Kin Foe becomes mysteri 
ously non est, but there are rumors that he 
has been arrested as a suspected priest. In 
the mean time, Blickman pursues his designs 
upon his fair prize, in a markedly English 
manner. He doesnot sigh, or breathe soft 
nothings, or cast delicious languishing love- 
looks upon her, or beat his left breast aid 
use many genuflections ; on the contrary, he 
locks her up in.a damp garret, relying on cold 
and hunger, as the most effectual go-between 
to the accomplishment of his desire, His 
daughter Fanny discovers who is her father’s 
victim, and immediately flies to Deloua- 
ville, informing him that unless he behaves 
like a husband to her she will infallibly 
slaughter his Cecilia, Numerous errands 
Fanny makes between these two individual 
termini. At the one end her employment 
is pinching and half-strangling Cecilia; at 
the other holding Cecilia’s life out to. Deloua- 
ville as the price of his affection. Deloua- 
ville remains firm, and Cecilia does not yield 
to the forcible, practical love-making of Blick- 
man, In despair, Fanny seeks her father, 
casts herself on her knees before him, prays 
him to give her—what does the reader im- 
agine? half a sovereign or a new bonnet /— 
no, to“ Give her Death!” The season of 
fogs has just set in, and with November 
comes the English desire for suicide, Blick- 
man seeing his daughter thus in despair, find- 
ing himself unable to win Cecilia’s favor, 
and, moreover, expecting a distraint upon 
his chattels, decides that the time has come 
to die. He marshals all his family, wife, 





Fanny, eight other olive branches, and Cecilia. 
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In a long procession they descend into the 
cellar, “ black with the gore of his ancestors.” 
He ranges them on their knees in a row be- 
fore him, and then taking down an old blood- 
blackened sword irom the wall, tells them 
that he is now convinced of the vanity of 
human wishes, and. sees a great joy and an 
incalculable good in giving up wishing in 
this world, and in walking out of it altogeth- 
er. Loud applause from his family greets 
him; they bare their throats and bosoms, 
and, stretching imploringly forward, with 
a savage thirst for death, which is.a charac- 
teristic of our nation it appears, cry, “ Kill! 
kill!” Politeness even in England demands 
one to help strangers first, and so he places 
Cecilia: between his knees, @ /a base-viol play- 
ers, and performs a fantasia on her windpipe 
with his old sword. Fanny follows, exulting 
in the death of her rival; and then, in succes- 
sion, wife and children, and finally Blickman 
himself. This grand finale of felo-de-se is 
hardly ended, when the bailiffs burst in up- 
stairs, and Delouaville with them. Cecilia 
is not dead, and on coming to herself, 
screams. This noise attracts Delouaville 
and the distrainers ; they enter the cellar, and 
discover the scene of horror. Delouaville 
bears away Cecilia, and the creditors. lock 
the dead family up in the cellar to save the 
expense of their interment. Of course, Ce- 
cilia is very ill, and Delouaville falls into a 
fever from excitement and anxiety. They 
lie in bed in separate apartments, with the 
connecting door ajar, lisping adoration in the 
intervals of delirium. A Romanist priest 
attends them, and administers the consola- 
tions of his faith. They recover. As soon 
as they can go abroad, they ramble through 
the town with the vague design of coming 
across Kin Foe. Once more they are entan- 
gled in a crowd, and irresistibly borne on to 
Tyburn. Two culprits are about to suffer: 
and with horror they discover that one is the 
priest who attended them in their illness, and 
the other Kin Foe. Both have been convict- 
ed of being Romanist priests: the priest, 
because he is one, and the Mandarin, because 
he looks like one, and in pursuance of the 
laws of England are to be hanged. The 
priest prays for the mob amid their jeers 
and laughter, and is worked off. The Man- 
darin addresses the populace, and tells them 
that all European religions are humbug, 
whereupon they raise a cry that he talks 
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too sensibly for a priest, that there must be 
some mistake, and accordingly they rush on 
the sheriff. and the hangman, break their 
heads, and rescue Kin Foe, 

The trio now do a sensible thing. They 
proceed at once to Dover, and set sail for 
France. The lovers with the intention of be- 
ing married in the French manner ; and bear- 
ing the. polished sneers of their countrymen, 
as infinitely preferable to the brutal manners 
and practical satire of the English; the 
Mandarin affirming that he had: civilized 
Carribees and Cherokees,and, Japanese with 
ease, but that the English were the absolute 
eternal savages of nature, whom neither Con- 
fucius nor Kin Foe could reform. 








From “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.” 


Pungarion Military Sketches. 
THE FIEND’S FESTIVAL. 


Tr was dark night in the town of St. 
Thomas. Not a star was visible. Well was 
it that the heavens saw not what then occur- 
red upon earth, 

Men who had grown gray together in love 
and friendship, dwelling in the same street, 
under the very same. roof, who were bound 
to each other by ties of blood and kindred, 
of gratitude and duty, who were wont to 
share each other’s joys and griefs, began, 
upon a sudden, as if frantic with infernal 
inspirations, to plot each other's extermi- 
nation, and to fill their souls with bloody 
hatred against those who had never wronged 
them. 

It was St. Eustace’ day. The Raitzen* 





* The name of Raitzen is synonymous with Serbs. 
“ Arsenius Czernojewic, under Leopold I., trans- 
planted a large ber of Serbs from the ancient 
Rascia to Hungary. Hence the name Razen, 
Raczen, Raitzen. 

“The Serbs first aimed the poniard at their Ger- 
man and Magyar neighbors..... Isolated scenes 
of murder, perpetrated by the Serbs against the 
Magyars and Germans, who inhabit that district, 
(the Bacska, or country of Bacs, between the Dan- 
ube and the Theiss,) led the way to a series of san- 
guinary atrocities, such as our age had hoped never 
to see repeated. The commencement of hostilities 
is due to the Sclavo-Wallachian race; old, long- 
restrained hate, combined with an innate thirst for 
blood, marked the rising of the South Sclavonian 
races from the first as one of the bloodiest charac- 
ter, in which murder was both means and end. 
No revolution of modern times—the great French 
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assembled in the church, to worship God, as 
they said. But no words of God were 
there, nor solemn organ-notes ; wild voices 
announced approaching horrors, and the 
sainted roof resounded with strains ominous 
of strife. 

The town’s-people were tranquil. Those 
amongst them who noticed that their neigh- 
bors’ windows were lighted up, and who 
saw gloomy faces hurrying to the church, 
said to themselves, “To-day the Raitzen 
hold high festival ;” and thought no more of 
it, but went their ways to bed. Towards 
midnight the alarm-bell sounded, the doors 
of the temple opened, and the nocturnal 
revel began. 

With wild howl the excited mob burst 
into the houses of their sleeping neighbors. 
It was as though they had some ancient and 
inveterate grudge to avenge, so fierce and 
bitter was the fury with which they mur- 
dered all whose windows showed no lights— 
the token the,Raitzen had adopted, lest by 
error they should assail each other’s dwell- 
ings. 

In two hours the Magyar population of 
the town was exterminated, with the excep- 
tion'-of a scanty few who escaped in carts 
and carriages. These, however, were pur- 
sued; and when the uproar in the town, 
the sounds of strife and lamentation, and 
the clang of bells, were hushed, cries of 
agony and despair were still heard, issuing 
at intervals from the adjacent country, as 
vehicles, stuck fast in the treacherous 
swamps, were overtaken, and the luckless 
fugitives ruthlessly butchered. At last 
these heart-rending sounds also ceased. 





Revolution not excepted—is blackened with such 
horrible atrocities as this: the details may be found 
in the Serbian and Magyar journals; and one 
would fain have hoped that the accounts on both 
sides were exaggerated. Unhappily, such a hope 
is illusory; nor can the historian indulge it without 
falsifying the truth. Deeds have been perpetrated 
which call to mind the Hurons and Makis of the 
American forests. Like them, the Serbs were 
masters in the art of torture and murder; like 
them, they made their unhappy victims previously 
undergo all the dreadful steps of torment, prolong- 
ing the transition from life to death with a refine- 
ment of cruelty ; like them, they vaunted the deeds 
of horror, and honored their executioners as 
heroes,.... Such unheard-of atrocities inevitably 
called forth retaliation. Magyars and Germans 
became savagés among savages.”—ScCHLESINGER, 
Pulsky’s edition, i. 22-24, 
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Voices of complaint were no longer audible,. 
but in their stead, in more than one quarter 
of the illuminated town, were heard music, 
and dancing, and merriment. 

It was long past midnight wnen a cart 
drove through the streets of St. Thomas. In 
it sat a man wrapped in his cloak, marvel- 
ling greatly at the lights in the houses, and 
the sounds of festivity and joy. At his own 
house-door he stopped his horse. To his 
great surprise, his dwelling also was lighted 
up, and within were sounds of music, a 
hum of voices, and noise of dancing feet. 
Astounded and anxious, he stepped silently 
to a window, and through it he beheld a 
crowd of well-known faces. The company, 
flushed with wine and excitement, sang and 
shouted, and drank out of his glasses, and 
danced madly round the room. They were 
all old acquaintances, and inhabitants of the 
town. 

Ignorant of the events of the night, the 
man thought he was dreaming. 

Presently his attention was attracted by 
the licentious garb and demeanor of a 
woman, who circulated amongst the guests 
with loud laugh and libertine gestures, 
sharing in and stimulating the orgies. At 
first, he could not discern who this woman 
was. Then he recognized her. It was his 
own wife. 

“Hold !” he shouted, and strode into the 
room where these saturnalia were in pro- 
gress, He knew not what to do or say; it 
were hard to find a word which should ex- 
press the rage that possessed him. 

“Hold!” he thundered out, every fibre 
quivering with fury, “ what do ye here ?” 

The guests stood aghast at that appari- 
tion of wrath. The boldest started at sight 
of the man, as he stood amongst them, 
terrible and deadly pale. For a while none 
dared approach him. He went up to his 
wife, a dark-haired, black-eyed, red-cheeked 
wanton, who stood as if turned to stone. He 
fixed his eyes upon hers with a deadly gaze. 

“On your knees !” 

The woman stirred not. 

“On your knees, wretch !” vociferated the 
husband, and struck her in the face, so that 
she fell to the ground. 

“Hold, dog!” was shouted on all sides. 
The Raitzen rushed forward, and the man 
was seized by twenty hands, He struggled 
against them, grasped the throat of one, 




















and relaxed not his clutch, even when 
thrown down and trampled under foot, until 
he had choked his adversary to death. 
They bound his hands and thrust him into 
a corner. The Raitzen formed a circle 
around him. 

“What would ye of me?” he asked, the 
blood flowing from his mouth. 

“What would we? Look around you. 
See you not all here are Raitzen ?” replied 
a tall dark-browed Serb, scowling scornfully 
and cruelly at the sufferer. 

“And Ia Magyar. What then?” 

“Ask thy neighbors. Hast thou not 
heard that to-day is our festival? The fes- 
tival of the extermination of the Magyars. 
You are one: the last in the town. All 
the others are dead. As the last, you shall 
choose the manner of your death.” 

“So you are the executioner, Basil ¢” 

“I¢ Iam the chosen of my people.” 

With indescribable loathing, the Magyar 
spat in his face. 

“Scoundrel!” yelled the insulted man, 
“for this you shall weep tears of blood.” 

“Weep! I!—who ever saw me weep? 
You may slay me, you may torture me, 
or tear me limb from limb. There are 
enough of you to doit. But weep you shall 
not see me, though you burst for impotent 
rage.” 

“Weep thou shalt, and ’tis I will make 
thee. Know that it is I who seduced your 
wife, and for whom she betrayed you.” 

“That is thy shame, not mine.” 

“ All thy kinsmen are slain.” 

“Better they should lie dead in the street 
than breathe the same air with thee.” 

“Thy property is annihilated.” 

“May God destroy those who did it.” 

“Truly, thou art a cool fellow. But—you 
had a daughter,—a fair and innocent child.” 

George looked upon his tormentor, and 
shuddered. 

“Lina, I think, was her name,” continued 
the Serb, drawling out his words with a 
refinement of cruelty. 

“What—what mean you?” asked the 
trembling father. 

“A comely maiden, by my word. Fair 
to look upon, is she not ?” 

“The devil seize thee! What next?” 

“So young and delicate, and yet—six 
husbands, Hard to choose. Your wife 
could not decide to which she should belong. 
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I stepped in, and settled the matter. I 
married her—to all six—” He burst into 
fiendish laughter. , 

Mute and giddy with horror, the father 
raised himself. from the ground. 

“Tam sorry,” continued the Serb, “that 
you are not here for the wedding.” 

“May God’s justice fall upon you!” 
shrieked the wretched father, stifling his 
tears, But the parent’s heart overpowered 
the pride of the man. He fell with his face 
upon the ground, and wept—tears of blood. 

“Lift him up,” said Basil, “that we may 
see him weep for the first time in his life. 
Weep a little, George, and you, sot, tune up 
your pipes, that he may have accompani- 
ment to his tears.” 

And thereupon the drunken band began 
to dance round their victim with shouts of 
laughter and scoffing gestures, striking and 
kicking him as they passed. Now, however, 
he wept no longer. He closed his eyes and 
kept silence, enduring their ill-treatment 
without sign or sound of complaint. 

“ Away with him!” cried Basil. “Throw 
him into the garret, and put a sentry over 
him. To-day we have celebrated his daugh- 
ter’s wedding ; to-morrow we will drink at 
his funeral. Good-night, friend George,” 

He was dragged up to the garret, and 
locked in. Where they threw him, there he 
lay, motionless upon the floor, as though all 
sensation had departed from both body and 
soul, awaiting the hour of death, and rejoi- 
cing that it was near at hand. For a while 
the dancing and singing continued; then the 
Serbs departed to sleep, and all was still. 
His eyes were unvisited by slumber. Yet 
a little while, he thought to himself, and 
eternal repose will be mine. 

He lay with his senses thus benumbea, 
thinking neither of the past nor the future, 
when he heard a rustle at the garret win- 
dow. Through the darkness he saw a white 
figure pass through the small opening, and 
grope its way towards him. Was it a 
dream? or a reality? The figure’s steps 
were noiseless. But presently it spoke—in 
a scarcely audible whisper. 

“Father! father!” it said. 

“ Lina !” 

He looked up, seeking to discern the fea 
tures of his visitor. She hurried to him, 
kissed him, and cut the ropés that bound his 
hands. 
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“My child!” murmured George, and 
clasped his daughter’s tottering knees. “My 
dear, my only child !” 

“Let us fly!” said the maiden, in faint 
and suffering tones. “The ladder is at the 
window, Quick, father—quick !” 

George clasped his panting child in his 
arms, and bore her through the opening in 
the garret roof, and down the ladder, resting 
her head upon his shoulder, and covering her 
cold cheek with his kisses. Near the ladder- 
foot, he stumbled over something. “ What 
is that? A spade. We will take it with 
us.” 

“For a weapon!” said the father. 

“To dig a grave!” said the daughter. 

On the other side of the house was heard 
a heavy monotonous step. It was a Serb 
on sentry. 

“Stay here! Keep close to the wall!” 
said George to his daughter. He grasped 
the spade, and crept noiselessly to the cor- 
ner of the house. The steps came nearer 
and nearer. George raised the spade. The 
Serb turned the corner, and—lay the next 
moment upon the ground, with his skull 
split. He had not time for a single cry. 

George took the dead man’s clothes and 
weapons, took his daughter in his arms, and 
left the town. The morning star glittered 
in the brightening sky. Towards daybreak, 
and without having exchanged a word, fa- 
ther and daughter reached the nearest vil- 
lage. George had many acquaintances there, 
and with one of them, he thought, he could 
leave his daughter. He found but a poor 
reception, Nowhere was he suffered to cross 
the threshold. None offered him so much as 
a crust of bread. All closed their doors, 
and implored him to depart, lest he should 
bring destruction on their heads. The vil- 
lagers were neither hard-hearted nor cow- 
ardly ; but they feared that if the Serbs 
of St. Thomas heard of their sheltering a 
fugitive, they also would be murdered or 
plundered, With anguish in his soul, the 
wretched man again took his child in his 
arms, and resumed his journey. 

For six days he walked on, over stubble 
and fallow, through storm and cold by night 
and parched heat by day—his child, his be- 
loved child, on his arm. He asked not what 
ailed her, and she uttered no complaint. 

On the sixth day the maiden died, of hun- 
ger, misery, and grief, 
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The father felt his burden heavier ; the 
arms that clasped his neck slackened their 
hold, and the pale cheek that nestled on his 
shoulder was chill and cold. 

But the spires of Szegedin now glittered 
in the distance. George hurried on, and at 
last, exhausted by his speed, he reached at 
noonday the large and populous city. In 
front of it, on the vast plain, a great multi- 
tude was assembled: more than twenty 
thousand souls were gathered together, lis- 
tening to the words of a popular orator 
exalted upon a scaffolding in the midst. 
George made his way into the throng; the 
speaker was relating the incredible atroci- 
ties of the Raitzen. Several of his hearers 
noticed the weary, wild-looking, travel- 
stained man, carrying in his arms a pale 
girl with closed eyes, who stood amongst 
them like a fugitive from a mad-house. 

“Whence come you?” they asked him. 

“From St. Thomas.” 

“Ha! Up! up with him on the scaffold !” 
cried those who heard his reply. 

“A man is here from St. Thomas. Up 
with him, and let: him speak to the people |” 

The crowd opened a passage, and George 
was hurried to the scaffold. When, from 
this elevation, his emaciated and ghastly 
countenance, furrowed by suffering and de- 
spair, his failing limbs, and the faded and 
ashy pale features of the child upon his 
shoulder, became visible to the assembled 
multitade, a deep shuddering murmur ran 
through its masses, like that the Platten 
Lake gives forth when tempest nears its 
shores, At sight and sound of the heaving 
throng, a hectic flush flamed upon George's 
cheek, an unwonted fire burned in his bosom ; 
he felt the spirit of revenge descend upon 
his head like a forked and fiery tongue. 

“Mapyars!” he exclaimed, in loud and 
manly tones, “I come from St. Thomas, the 
sole survivor of all who there prayed to God 
in the Magyar tongue. My goods are plun- 
dered, my kinsmen slain. Have any of you 
friends there /—prepare your mourning, for 
of a surety they are dead. Of all I possess- 
ed I have saved but one treasure—my un- 
happy child. Approach ! ye that are fathers, 
think of your virgin daughters, and behold 
what they have made of mine !” 

As he spoke, he lifted his child from his 
shoulder: and then only did he perceive 
that she was dead. Until that moment, he 




















had thought she was only faint and silent, 
as she had constantly been for six days past. 

“Dead!” shrieked the despairing man, 
and clasped the corpse to his heart. “She 
is dead!” he repeated. The words died 
away upon his lips, and he fell, like one 
thunderstruck, headlong to the ground. 

This tragical incident raised to a climax 
the excitement of the multitude. 

“Revenge !—a bloody revenge!” thun- 
dered a voice; and the tumult that now 
arose was like the howling of the storm. 

“To arms! to arms! all who are men!” 
was shouted on every side, and the people 
thronged through the streets and lanes of 
the city. “To arms!—to arms!” was re- 
echoed from house to house, and in an hour’s 
time ten thousand furious men stood armed 
and equipped, and ready to set out for St. 
Thomas, 

Then there got abroad a sullen apprehen- 
sion, speedily succeeded by a fierce resolve. 
Some one chanced to say :— 

“But what if, when we march away, the 
Raitzen rise up and murder our children ?” 

The word passed from mouth to mouth. 

“They shall die!” exclaimed many voices, 
“Let them perish, as our brothers perished 
at St. Thomas! They must die !” 

And with terrible ferocity the people 
turned against their own city, and like a 
mountain torrent, overpowering all restraint, 
poured into their neighbors’ dwellings, and 
slew the Raitzen to the very last man. 

This occurred on the sixth day after the 
extermination of the Magyars from St. 
Thomas, 


THE ROBBER-CAPTAIN. 


George took his dead child in his arms, 
carried her into the forest, dug a grave at 
the foot of a poplar tree and laid her in it. 
He lacked the courage to throw clods upon 
her pale and beautiful countenance, but he 
plucked leaves and twigs from the bushes, 
laid them thickly over her, and then covered 
all with the black earth, When the grave 
was filled in, and while he was smoothing 
the green moss over the mound, anguish 
tore his heart; but, instead of soothing tears, 
the fire of hell gleamed in his eyes, 

Then he took out his knife, to cut his 
child’s name on the bark of the tree which 
was to be her living monument. But when 
the letters were complete, there stood, gra- 
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ven by his own hand, the name of Bastt. 
For he thought no longer of his daughter, 
but of her murderer. And more terribly 
significant than a thousand curses and vows 
of vengeance was that name, graven in that 
hour and that place. 

George rose from the ground, and wander- 
ed forth into the forest. He had walked 
some distance, when a longing desire came 
over him once more to gaze upon his daugh- 
ter’s grave. He turned to seek it, but the 
trees were all alike: in vain he sought the 
one beneath which his child lay buried, and 
at last night overtook him in the very heart 
of the forest. Still he walked on, whither 
and wherefore he knew not. The'wood grew 
thicker, and the night darker; the birds, 
startled at his footsteps, flew screaming from 
their perch. At last he stumbled over a tree- 
root, and fell. Why should he get up again ? 
As well there as anywhere. He let his 
weary head sink upon the ground, whispered 
a “good night” to his child, and fell asleep, 
and dreamed of burning towns and scenes of 
slaughter. 

Towards midnight the neighing of a horse 
roused him from his restless stumbers. Near 
at hand he saw a saddle-horse, snorting and 
pawing the ground. Behind some bushes 
he heard a woman’s plaintive tone, and the 
harsher voice of a man, mingled at intervals 
with the prattle of a child. 

The man was a'short spare figure, with 
flashing black eyes, long mustaches hanging 
down over his mouth, and black hair stream- 
ing on his shoulders, Energy was the char- 
acteristic of his features; and the sinews of 
his frame were like cords of steel. 

Tn his arms he held a child, three or four 
years old, The child called him father, and 
clasped him affectionately with its little 
hands. A woman was also there, sobbing 
passionately, and wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 

“Canst thou pray, my son ?” said the man, 
seating the child upon his knee. 

“Surely he can,” the woman answered ; 
“morning and evening he repeats his 
prayer.” 

“Grow up a good man, my son—not such 
a one as thy father. In another year put 
him to school, that he may learn something 


” . 


“That will I, though it were to cost me 
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my last florin ! 
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“And take him far hence! When he is 
older, never tell him what his father was. 
Conceal my name from him ; never let him 
know that he is the son of Rosa Sandor the 
robber.”* 

“ Ask thy father child, when he will again 
visit us.” 

“T know not, my son. For me the morn- 
ing never dawns of which I can say, this 
day is mine. Here to-day, to-morrow fifty 
miles off; after to-morrow, perhaps under 
the turf.” 

“Talk not thus! 
child’s eyes.” 

“So is it, my son, and not otherwise. The 
robber has none to whom to pray, early and 
late, for protection to his life.” 

“ But you are no murderer, Sandor! You 
have no man’s blood upon your hands !” 

“Seek not to palliate my offence, dear 
wench! Sooner or later, the gallows and the 
ravens will claim me.” 

Again the woman began to sob; the child 
cried when it saw its mother weep; with 
deep feeling the robber caressed and com- 
forted them. 

“Go home, dear ones!” he said, “and be 
not uneasy. Tell no one that you have seen 
me. And His blessing be upon you, whose 
blessing I dare not ‘ask !” 

The woman and child departed. The rob- 
ber sprang into the saddle, and, standing up 
in the stirrups, listened, as long as they were 
audible, to the infantine tones of his child. 
Suddenly an icy-cold hand was laid upon his. 
Startled, but without uttering a sound, he 
turned his head. A man stood beside his 
horse. It was the fugitive from St, Thomas. 

“Fear nothing from me, Rosa! Handle 


See, tears are in the 





* Schlesinger describes Rosa Sandor as “a man 
about thirty-five years of age, not very tall or stout, 
with fair hair, small mustaches and whiskers, and 
with nothing of the bandit in his appearance or 
demeanor,” but mentions that he had a lieutenant 
of the popular bandit type, a broad-shouldered 
truculent personage with a formidable black beard, 
and long hair streaming on his shoulders, “A 
strange relation,” he adds, “exists between the 
two men. The master was anxious, for reasons 
easy to conceive, that his person should not be 
generally known in the country; whilst the ser- 
vant, on the contrary, had vanity enough to take 
pleasure in passing for the famous Rosa Sandor. 
All the portraits of the latter which are circulated 
throughout the country are faithful likenesses of 
the lieutenant, and hence the common erroneous 
notion of the Captain.” 
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not your pistols. Mine shall not be the first 
blood you shed. Not to that end has your 
life been preserved through sixteen years of 
peril. Your destiny is not that of a common 
malefactor.” 

“ You know me, then ?” 

“By report, as an outlaw, with a price 
upon your head, I know, too, that you have 
a beloved wife and a darling child, to see 
whom, once in every year you risk your 
life—here, where all know you, and any 
might betray you.” 

“Not a word of that! You are ragged 
and needy. Doubtless you would enlist in 
my band. Here, take this”’—he offered him 
a pistol ; “ rather than do that, send a bullet 
through your head.” 

The fugitive looked earnestly in Sandor’s 
face. Then he said quietly, almost care- 
lessly, “ Do my bidding, and the name of the 
Robber shall no longer be coupled with that 
of Rosa Sandor.” 

“Are you mad? Have I not done my 
utmost? and in every quarter? Let them 
pardon my past offences, and they would 
hear of no new ones, The traveller need no 
longer fear me. Have I not offered to com- 
pensate to the utmost of my power all those 
I have injured, and to build, out of my ill- 
gotten gains, a place of worship for that 
God whose commandments I have wilfully 
broken? All I ask is to be suffered to live 
amongst my fellow-men, and to earn my 
daily bread by the labor of my hands. They 
would never listen to my offers. There is 
no atonement I am not willing to make to 
the offended laws of God and my country. 
But they ever rejected and drove me forth. 
And thou—what wouldst thou with me /— 
betray me? Fly, wretch! Hitherto I have 
shed no blood.” 

“Henceforward thou shalt shed it, and 
thereby redeem thy crimes. Your country 
accepts what the law refused. Your country 
has foes; go, wash with their blood the stain 
from your name !” 

“Tempt me not !” said the robber mourn- 
fully. ‘Ah, were it indeed granted me to 
die a happy and honorable death upon the 
battle-field !” 

“ And if fame, instead of death, awaited 
you there? And if, on your return thence, 
the very men who now chase you from forest 
to forest, came forth to meet you with laurel 
crowns and joyous acclamations ; and if, in- 
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stead of ‘robber, hero and patriot were 
coupled with your name ?—” 

“Stop! befool me not! Oh, I could do 
much! A strong squadron could I bring 
into the field, composed of men who a hun- 
dred times have looked death fearlessly in 
the face; men inured to heat and cold, and 
to back a horse for three days and nights 
without dismounting.” 

“T will go and intercede for you.” 

“But what am I to thee? Who art thou? 
And why wouldst thou serve me ?” 

“Oh, I have my motives. I am one whom 
the Raitzen have driven from house and 
home, whose wife they have seduced, whose 
kindred they have slain. By flight alone did 
I escape with my life ; and here, in this very 
forest, have I buried my only child, polluted 
and murdered, All these things have the 
Raitzen done to me. Now, tell me, if you 
war against them, you will give no quar- 
ter ?” 

“ None.” 

“Then trust me that I will never rest 
until I bring your pardon, on the condition 
that you take the field against the Raitzen 
with your whole band. And may your hap- 
piness on earth be measured by the de- 
struction you bring upon their accursed 
race.” 

“Clear me the path to the battle-field and 
you shall have a mountain of your enemies’ 
skulls.” 

“TI will do so. By all that is sacred, I 
swear. In a fortnight I bring your pardon. 
Where shall we meet ?” 

“Wet nowhere. I trust no man. If 
you be sincere, come to Félegyh4z. There, 
in the tavern, sits each morning a wrinkled 
old beggar, his gray hair tied up in two 
knots. He has but one hand—thereby will 
you know him. Show him this pistol, and 
he will conduct you to me. Seek not to 
compel from him the secret of my hiding- 
place, for no tortures could wring it from his 
lips. Be not angry. I must be cautious. 
For sixteen years have I been hunted like a 
beast of prey. And now gway, and keep 
to your right to find the pafff. An opposite 
road is mine.” 

He set spurs to his horse, and galloped off 
through the forest. 


The fortnight had not expired when 
George entered the tavern at Félegyhaz. 
8 
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In a dark corner, over a measure of wine, 
sat the gray-haired, one-handed beggar. 

George showed the pistol. The beggar 
rose from his seat, drank off his wine, paid 
the tavern-keeper, and left the house. Not 
a syllable escaped him. 

The two men stopped before a wretched 
hut, at the extremity of the village. The 
beggar went in, and brought out two power- 
ful black saddle-horses. He signed to George 
to mount one, while he himself sprang upon 
the other, as actively as though he were a 
young man and had both hands. 

Once fairly off, the old beggar became 
talkative. These horses, he said, were hacks 
of Rosa Sandor’s, good beasts enough; but 
the Captain’s favorite steed was far finer 
and better, and would let none but its mas- 
ter mount it, and would gallop for whole 
days together without rest, or food, or 
drink.’ It swam the Theiss thrice running, 
and watched its master’s sleep like the most 
faithful dog, neighing when danger ap- 
proached. 

Till late m tne evening they rode on 
across the endless heath. No path was 
there, nor visible landmark ; only at inter- 
vals a patch of stunted aspens, and now and 
then a hut, whence proceeded the hoarse 
bark of dogs, or a sheep-pen vacant until 
nightfall. There were fens overgrown with 
reeds and rushes, and swarming with white 
herons; and vast tracts of moor, grazed 
and trampled by every sort of cattle. Now 
and then, on the far horizon, the travellers 
caught sight of a steeple ; or of a dark mass 
of wood, coaxed by toil and care from the 
ungrateful sandy soil. 

At last night fell. All around grew gray, 
and then black ; but still the old horse-herd 
kept steadily on his way, In the remote 
distance a red glimmer was seen; right and 
left flamed the fires of the shepherds. 

“Yonder is Rosa Sandor,” said the Bet- 
y4r, pointing to the distant light: “there 
we shall find him.” 

Another hour brought them to the place. 
As they drew near, the horses that stood 
round the fire neighed aloud, and the figures 
of three men were visible. Their attitude 
was one of watchfulness and determina- 
tion. 

A peculiar whistle from the lips of the 
old Bety4r warned them of the approach 
of friends. 
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One of the three men at the fire was the 
robber chief, Rosa Sander. 

“ What bring you ?” asked Rosa. 

“Your pardon!” cried George; and, 
springing from his steaming horse, he handed 
a sealed packet to his interrogator. “Read 
and rejoice !”* 

The robber turned to the firelight, and 
unfolded the document, which quivered in 
his hand as he read it. One tear and then 
another fell upon the paper: slowly he 
bent his knees, and turned his glistening 
eyes to heaven. “My Lord and my God!” 
he exclaimed, his utterance choked by sobs, 
“for sixteen years I have been hunted like 
a wild beast, but Thou vouchsafest to me to 
be once more a man!” 

He turned to his companions. “To horse !” 
he cried ; “let the troop assemble.” 

They sprang to their horses, and soon 
upon all sides the signal whistle was heard. 
In ten minutes, a hundred and eighty men, 
well mounted and armed, mustered round 
the fire. 

“Friends and comrades,” cried Sandor, 
“that which we have so long desired has 
come to pass. We are no longer robbers— 
our country pardons us. It is granted us to 
atone our crimes by an honorable death. Is 
there one amongst you who does not repent 
his past life, and rejoice to be allowed to 
end it in honor ?” 

“ Not one !” was the unanimous shout. 

“ Will you follow me to the battle ?” 

“Everywhere! To death!” 

“ Swear it.” 

The vow was brief. “ We joyfully swear 
to shed our blood for our fatherland !” 

“Add,” said George to Rosa, “and to 
give no quarter |” 





* Rosa Sandor was less a highwayman than a 
cattle-lifter, and pursued his vocation in the neigh- 
borhood of Szegedin. “He was never in er 
says Schlesinger, “ but repented his misd rs 
of his own free will, and wrote to the emubiiniee 
stating that he would leave their cattle alone if 
they would pardon him for the past and allow him 
to pursue the Austrians.” The Hungarian Govern- 
ment granted his request, and he did good service, 
especially against Jellachich and the Serbs; and 
also repeatedly entered Pesth and Komorn with 
dispatches, when those places were closely in- 
vested by the Austrians.—See Schlesinger, i. 226-8, 
for other particulars of this Hungarian Robin 
Hood, who was at the head of a band of three 
hundred men, and was further remarkable by his 
abstinence from bloodshed. 











NOSTALGIA, 

The soldier is dying of home-sickness, 

On a sudden an, epidemic broke out 
amongst the Hungarian troops stationed in 
foreign lands. 

A mysterious man wandered from place 
to place, visiting the wine-houses frequented 
by the hussars, and joining in their conver- 
sation. The words he spoke, repeated from 
mouth to mouth, spread far and wide 
amongst the light-hearted soldiers, whose 
light-heartedness then suddenly left them, 
The stranger told them of things which had 
happened in their native land; and, when 
he departed, he left behind him printed 
verses and proclamations. These the pri- 
vates took to their serjeants to have read to 
them. When they heard them read they 
wept and cursed, and learned by heart both 
verse and prose, from the first word to the 
last, and repeated them from morning till 
night. 

Then many took to their beds, and neither 
ate nor drank ; and when the doctors asked 
what ailed them, they pointed to their 
hearts, and said, “Home! home !—let us go 
home !” 

Many died, and no one could say what 
had killed them, The rough uneducated 
soldiers were pining away in home-sickness, 
like flowers transplanted to a foreign and 
ungenial soil. 

An experiment was tried. Some of the 
sick men received leave to go home. The 
next day they were well and hearty. 

It became known that some one was at 
work secretly inoculating the soldiers with 
this strange malady ; but it was impossible 
to detect the person. 

The soldiers !—oh, not one of them would 
betray him; and all snares were laid in vain. 
With the officers he never meddled, The 
private soldiers were his men. With them 
he felt himself secure from treachery, And 
the seed he scattered abroad produced an 
abundant harvest. 

The dejection of the troops became daily 
more striking. _The soldiers grew wild and 
intractable, longer when riding their 
horses to water, did they sing, as had been 
their wont, joyous ditties in praise of wine 
and women, Their songs were now sad and 
strange-sounding ; mournful words to yet 
more dismal tunes. They sang of their 
country, of their dear native land, and of 
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strife and bloodshed, in dirge-like strains ; 
and the burden of every couplet was “Eijen 
Magyar!” Like the last accents of a dying 
man were the tones they uttered, sinking 
deeper and deeper, and ending in piteous 
long-protracted cadences, 

Still are such sounds to be heard in Hun- 
gary’s forests, and around her villages, in 
the silent night-time. Now, more than 
ever do they sound like funeral dirges, and 
their long sad notes like wailings from the 


grave. 


In a small Gallician town was quartered 
a division of hussars—splendid fellows, for 
whom the heart of many a Polish maiden 
beat quicker than its wont. The most 
beautiful woman in all the neighborhood 
loved the best blade amongst the hussars— 
the Captain. 

Countess Anna K—nsky, the lovely Po- 
lish widow, had been for six months betroth- 
ed to the bold hussar officer, and the wed- 
ding-day was near at hand. A single night 
intervened. On the eve of the happy day, 
the bridegroom went to visit his bride. He 
was a tall slender man, with the bloom of 
youth still upon his face ; but his high fore- 
head was already bald ;—‘“Sun and moon 
together,” as the Hungarian proverb says, 

The bride was a fair and delicate lady, 
with abundant black locks, a pale nervous 
countenance, and blue eyes of that unusual 
lustre which one finds only in Polish blue 
eyes. At sight of her lover, her alabaster 
cheek was overspread with the roses of love’s 
spring-time, and her eyes beamed like the 
rising sun. 

The bridegroom would fain have appeared 
cheerful; but it is hard to deceive the gaze 
of love, which reads the beloved one’s trou- 
ble in each fold of the brow, in each absent 
glance of the eye. Tenderly she approached 
him, smoothed his forehead’s wrinkles with 
her hand, and imprinted a kiss in their place. 
But again they returned. 

“What ails thee, dearest? How is this? 
Sad on the eve of our wedding-day ¢” 

“I? Nothing ails me. But I am annoyed 
at an incident—a casualty—which I cannot 
postpone. The court-martial has condemned 
aman to death. I have just now signed the 
sentence, The man is to be shot to-morrow; 
just on our bridal day! I would it were 
otherwise !” 
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“The man is doubtless a criminal?” 

“ According to military law. He has been 
debauching soldiers from their duty—exci- 
ting them to desert and return home to 
fight the Serbs. Death is the penalty of 
his crime.” 

“And you have signed the sentence ? 
Are you not a Magyar? Love you not your 
native land ?” 

“T am a soldier before every thing. I 
respect the laws.” 

“Impossible! You, who love so well, 
cannot be devoid of that most ennobling 
kind of love—patriotism.” 

“T can love, but I cannot dream. Of the 
maxims and principles of revolutionists, I 
understand not a word; but thus much I 
know, revolutions never end well. Much 
blood, little honor, eternal remorse.” 

“Say not eternal remorse, but eternal 
hope. Hope that a time must come, which 
will compensate all sufferings and sacrifices.” 

The fair enthusiast quitted her bride- 
groom’s side, seated ‘herself at the piano, 
and played with feverish energy the well- 
known song, 


“ Noch ist Polen nicht verloren!” 


her eyes flashing through tears. Her lover 
approached her, removed her hand, which 
trembled with emotion, from the keys of the 
instrument, and kissed it. 

“Poor Poland! Well may thy daughters 
weep over thy fate; but alas! in vain. I 
was lately in Pesth. Passing along a:street 
where a large house was building, I noticed 
amongst the laborers a woman, carrying 
stones to and fro upon her head, for the use 
of the masons. Twice—thrice—I passed be- 
fore her. The sweat streamed from her face ; 
her limbs could searcely support her. She 
was no longer young, and the toil was se- 
vere. This woman once possessed a palace 
in Warsaw—far, far more magnificent than 
the house she was then helping toduild. Its 
portals were surmounted by a prince’s coro- 
net ; and many are the joyous hours I have 
spent beneath its hospitable roof. , 
When, at the sound of the noonday bell, she 
seated herself at her wretched meal, I ac- 
costed her. For a long time she would not 
recognize me; then she turned away her 
head and wept. The other women only 





| laughed at her. I offered her money; she 
| thanked me, and took very little. She, once 
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the mistress of millions, besought me to 
send the remainder to her little daughter, 
whom she had left a dependant on a rich 
family in a distant town. I promjsed to 
seek out her daughter. When [ had last 
seen her she was a lovely child, six years of 
age. Eight years had elapsed, bringing her 
* to the verge of womanhood. I reached the 
house, In answer to my inquiries, a girl 
appeared—not that fair and delicate being 
whose sweet countenance still dwelt in my 
memory, but a rude creature, with hard 
coarse features and wild eyes. She did not 
recognize me, often though she had seen me. 
I spoke to her in Polish; she understood not 
a word. I asked after her mother; she 
stared vacantly in my face. Truly, 
the fate of Poland is a terrible example of 
what a nation may expect from its neighbors 
when it engages in a struggle with one more 
powerful than itself; and woe to the Mag- 
yar if he does not profit by the warning !” 

“Ah! itis no Magyar who can talk thus !” 

“Anna! thy first husband fell in battle 
on the morrow of thy wedding-day. Wouldst 
thou lose thy second bridegroom on its eve ¢” 

“I? With contrition I avow my culpable 
weakness; I love you more than my coun- 
try, more than liberty. Until to-day, no 
man ever heard these words from a Polish 
woman. J wish you to sacrifice yourself? 
Did you seek to do so, I should surely hold 
you back—which no Polish wife ever yet 
did to her husband. All I crave of you is 
to leave that man his life, whose patriotism 
was stronger than your own. On our bridal 
eve, I ask you for a man’s life as a wédding- 
gift.” 

“ And a soldier’s honor !” 

“ Punish him otherwise.” 

“There is but one alternative. The man 
has instigated mutiny and desertion: the 
law has doomed him to death. I must exe- 
cute the sentence, or fly with him to Hun- 
gary. And thende I well know I should 
never return, In a case like this, the judge 
punishes, or is an accomplice of the criminal. 
In one hand I have the sword of justice, 
in the other the banner of insurrection. 
Choose! which shall I raise ¢” 


The sky was scarcely reddened by the 
dawn when the prisoner was led forth to 
execution. Silently, without other sound 
than that of their horses’ hoofs, marched the 
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square of hussars. In the centre, on an open 
cart, was the chaplain, a crucifix in his hand; 
and beside him, in a white shirt, bare-headed 
and with fettered hands, the culprit, George 
of St. Thomas, 

The sun rose as they reached the appointed 
place. The plumes of the hussars and the 
gray locks of the condemned man fluttered 
in the morning breeze. They took him from 
the cart: six hussars dismounted and un- 
slung their carbines; the remainder formed 
up. The adjutant unfolded a paper and 
read, in a stern and merciless voice, the sen- 
tence of death, passed upon George of St. 
Thomas. According to customary form, a 
soldier stepped up to the adjutant, presented 
him with a wand, and thrice implored mercy 
for the condemned man. The third time 
the officer broke the wand in two, threw it 
at the criminal’s feet, and said in solemn 
tones, “ God is merciful !” 

At these words the doomed man raised 
his head; his attitude grew more erect, his 
features glowed. He gazed around him in 
the faces of the assembled soldiers, then up- 
wards at the purple clouds, and spoke in 
enthusiastic tones. 

“Thank thee,-O God!” he said; “and ° 
thanks also to you, comrades, for my death. 
Life has long been a burden to me; death 
is welcome. I have lost every thing—wife 
and child, house and home; my country 
alone remained to me, and her I could not 
free. Irejoice to die. You, comrades, bless 
God, that yonder, beyond the mountains, 
you have a mother, a beloved bride, a faith- 
ful wife, an infant child, waiting your re- 
turn, Yonder, beyond the mountains, you 
have your homes, your cottages, your fami- 
lies. Pray to God that at your last hour 
you may welcome death as joyfully as I, 
who have nothing left upon earth.” He 
paused, and sank upon his knees, as if power 
had departed from his limbs. 

The soldiers stood motionless as statues. 
The adjutant waved the paper in his hand, 
Gloomily the six hussars raised their car- 
bines. 

Once more the adjutant raised the folded 
paper, when behold! a young non-com- 
missioned officer dashed out of the ranks, 
snatched the fatal document from his hand, 
tore it, and threw the fragments at the feet 
of the firing-party. 

Two hundred sabres flashed from their 
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scabbards, and, amidst a cloud of dust, two 
hundred chargers scoured across the plain. 


The wedding guests were waiting. The 
bridegroom was there in full uniform, glitter- 
ing with gold, and the beauteous bride in 
her graceful robe of white lace. Yet a mo- 
ment, and she would be his wedded wife. 

The moment was very long. 

The bridegroom awaited his adjutant’s 
return from the execution. Until then, he 
would not approach the altar. 

What if, at the very instant the solemn 
Yes! passed his lips, there reached his ears 
the rattle of the life-destroying volley, which 
he, the thrice happy lover, had commanded ? 

What if, whilst God’s servant implored 
Heaven’s blessings on their union, the angry 
spirit of the criminal, invoking vengeance 
on his judge’s head, appeared at the footstool 
of the Almighty ? 

Still no adjutant came. 

The bridegroom was uneasy. Yet un- 
easier grew the bride. 

“ Perhaps,” she whispered, “it were bet- 
ter to postpone the ceremony.” 

“ Or,” he replied, “to hasten it.” 

A foreboding of evil oppressed them both. 

And still the adjutant came not. Two, 
three hours elapsed beyond the appointed 
time. Noon approached ; each minute seem- 
ed an eternity. 

At last hoofs clattered in the court. Hasty 
steps and jingling spurs were heard upon 
the stairs. All eyes were fixed upon the 
door, . . . . It opened, the adjutant ap- 
peared, pale, dusty, exhausted, the sweat 
streaming over his face. 

“ Remain without !” cried the bridegroom. 
“You bring a message of death—enter not 
here !” 

“No message of death do I bring,” replied 
the officer hoarsely, “but a hundred times 
worse. The condemned man has taken the 
hussars away with him, all, towards the 
Hungarian frontier. A couple of leagues 
off they released me to make my report !” 

“My horse!” shouted the bridegroom, 
hurrying madly to the door. But he paused 
at sight of his bride, paler than ever, and 
with terror in her glance. 

“Walt BUT A MOMENT, dearest love!” he 
said, clasped her to his breast, kissed her, 
and threw himself on his horse. 

The animal reared beneath him and would 





not leave the court. The rider struck the 
spurs sharply into his flanks. Once more 
he looked back. There she stood, the be- 
loved one, in her bridal dress upon the 
balcony, and waved her kerchief. “You 
will soon be back,” she said. 

She never saw him again. 


Forward raced the hussars upon their 
rapid coursers, forward, towards the blue 
mountains—ever forward. 

Through forest wildernesses, over pathless 
heaths, up hill and down—ever forwards to 
the distant mountains. 

Right and left steepled cities appeared 
and vanished ; the vesper bells greeted them 
as they passed ; loudly neighing, their horses 
swept along, swift and ever swifter 

Amongst them rode the gray-headed man, 
guiding them by untrodden paths, over 
swamp and moor, through silent groves of 
pine, forwards to the mountains. 

In the evening twilight they reached the 
banks of a stream. Here and there on the 
distant hills glimmer the shepherds’ fires ; 
beyond those hills lies the Magyar’s home, 
and in their valleys this stream takes its 
rise. Here, for the first time, they dismount, 
to water their horses in the wave whose 
source is in their native land. 

Whilst the horses sup the cool stream, 
their riders strike up that gay and genial 
song, whose every note brings memories of 
home,— 


“ Hei! auch ich bin dorl geboren, 
Wo der Stern dort strahlt.”* 


Who ever rode so merrily to death ? 

But the vedettes make sudden sign that 
some one comes. 

In the distance a horseman is seen; his 
steed vies in swiftness with the wind, his 
long plume and laced pelisse stream be- 
hind, the gold upon his schako glitters in the 
red sun-rays. 

“The Captain!” is murmured around. 

The hussars mount, draw their sabres, 
form line, and when their captain appears 
in their front, they offer him the customary 
salute, 

Breathless with fury and speed, at first 
he cannot speak. Motionless in front of the 


*« Ha! Itoo was yonder born, where brightly 
beams the star.” 
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line, his sabre quivering in his hand, he is at 
a loss for words to express his indignation. 
Before he can find them, four hussars quit 
the ranks; the youngest—the same who 
tore up the sentence—raises his hand to his 
schako, and addresses his chief. 

“ Welcome, Captain! You come at the 
right moment to accompany us to Hungary. 
Short time is there for deliberation. Decide 
quickly. We will seize your horse’s bridle, 
and take you with us by force. Well do 
we know that you come willingly ; but so 
will you avoid disgrace, should defeat be 
our lot. You must with us—by force. If 
we succeed, yours the glory ; if we fall, the 
guilt is ours, since we compel you. Play 
your part! Defend yourself! Cut one or 
two of us from our saddles, the first who 
lays hand on your reins, see, I grasp it! 
Strike, Captain, and with a will.” 

He did as he said, and seized the horse’s 
bridle ; whilst on the other side, an old ser- 
jeant laid hand on its mane. The horse 
stirred not. 

The Captain gazed hard at them, each in 
turn; but he raised not his sabre to strike. 
Behind him his forsaken bride, before him 
the mountain frontier of his native land. 
On the one hand, a heaven of love and happi- 
ness ; on the other, glory and his country’s 
cause. Twomighty passions striving against 
each other with a giant’s force. The fierce 
conflict went nigh to overpower him; his 
head sank upon his breast. Suddenly blared 
the trumpets in rear of the squadron; at 
the martial sound his eager war-horse 
bounded beneath him. With awakening en- 
thusiasm the rider raised his head and waved 
his sabre. 

“Forward, then,” he cried, “in God’s 
name !” 

And forward he sprang into the river, 
the two hussars by his side; the cloven 
waters plashing in pearls around their heads. 

Forward, forward to the blue mountains ! 

In lengthening column, the hussars follow- 
ed across the stream—the horses bravely 
breasting the flood, the bold riders singing 
their wild Magyar ditty. But dark and 
gloomy was their leader’s brow, for each step 
led him farther from happiness and his bride. 

In the midst of the troop rode George of 
St. Thomas, in his hand the banner of Hun- 
gary. His cheek glowed, his eye flashed ; 
each step brought him nearer to revenge. 
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The troubled stream is once more stilled, 
the fir-wood receives the fugitives, their 
horses’ tramp dies away in the darkness, 
Here and there, from the distant mountains, 
the herdsman’s horn resounds ; on their flanks 
the shepherd’s fire gleams like a blood-red 
star. ° 
Forward, forward ! 


Back to thy lair, bloodthirsty monster, 
back and sleep ! 

Let the forest-grass grow over the en- 
sanguined plain. How much is destroyed, 
how much has passed away ! 

How many good men, who were here, are 
here no longer ; and how many who remain 
would grieve but little if they, too, were 
numbered with the dead! 

The hero of battles is once more a robber 
and a fugitive. The iron hand of the law 
drives him from land’s end to land’s end. 

In the mad-house mopes a captain of 
hussars, and ever repeats,—“ Wait BUT A 
momENT!” None there can guess the mean- 
ing of his words. 

Only George of St. Thomas is happy. He 
sleeps in a welcome grave, dreaming of sweet 
renown and deep revenge. 








From “The Town,” by Lereu Hunt. 


Suge Settreys. 


He lived in Duke-street, in a mansion, a 
remnant of which exists as a chapel of ease 
to St. Margaret’s; and the least of his offen- 
ces on record was his contriving to cheat the 
landlord. Mr. Woolrych, in his Life of Jef- 
freys, has thought it worth while to give a 
particular account of the affair ; and indeed 
it is curious enough to merit repetition. 

“Moses Pitt, a bookseller, brother of 
the Western Martyrologist, (observes Mr. 
Woolrych,) complains every strongly against 
his tenant, the Chancellor. This gentleman 
had been captivated by the boundless prom- 
ises of building; and amongst other dwell- 
ings which he established in the vicinity of 
the Park, was one at the south end of Duke- 
street, of a superior order, which he let, 
with coach-house and stables, to the judge, 
at 300/. per annum. Jeffreys came with the 
rich Alderman Duncomb to see the house; 























and observing a vacant piece of ground ad- 
joining, he said he would have a cause-room 
(by which he meant a Chancery tribunal) 
built upon it. Pitt said that the ground was 
the King’s property ; but it was agreed that 
James should be importuned for the gift of 
it, and that it should be made over to the 
builder by grant for ninety-nine years at a 
peppercorn rent, in consideration of which 
the builder would erect the desired cause- 
room. It seems that, in addition to the court 
which was required, Mr. Pitt raised two 
large wings on either side of the Chancellor’s 
house, which cost him altogether about 
4,000/., and that his tenant never paid a far- 
thing for the fitting-up of the new erections 
and the necessary offices which appertained 
to the cause-room. 

“ However, when the whole was finished, 
the promised grant was looked for very 
anxiously, and very respectfully demanded ; 
but Jeffreys found means of evading the ful- 
fillment of his pledge from time to time, till 
the architect’s patience was exhausted, and 
King William had approached too near to 
render the Chancellor’s downfall by any 
means equivocal. Finding his ruin at hand, 
and a speedy flight necessary, he sent for 
several tradesmen; and Mr. Pitt, the land- 
lord, who had ever found him quite inacces- 
sible, although a near neighbor, contrived to 
get into the great man’s parlor, and there 
renewed personally his long-neglected claim. 
“T shall leave your house,” quoth Jeffreys, 
“and I shall not take away the ground and 
building with me.” This was the utmost 
indulgence of the answer. Half a year’s 
rent was nearly due, but Mr. Pitt expressed 
himself much more anxiously respecting the 
grant than the payment of the arrears. The 
next day the Chancellor departed to the 
Jesuit Petre’s lodging at Whitehall. It turn- 
ed out that Sir Edward Hales, a vast fa- 
vorite at court, the same who gained so 
great a triumph in behalf of the dispensing 
power, had begged away this ground from 
Jeffreys; so that the judge, perceiving how 
impossible it was to complete his contract, 
shuffled out of it in the best manner he was 
able. 

“The history of the case was this: Pitt, 
when he received this promise from Jeffreys, 
discovered that John Webb, the King’s fowl- 
keeper, had a grant of the land from Charles 
TL during life ; and thereupon gave him a con- 
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sideration for a great part of it. Then Sir Ed- 
ward Hales got it from the King, which over- 
turned the Chancellor’s pledge ; and though 
Sir Edward seems to have paid half a year’s 
rent to Mr. Pitt as the landlord, refused all 
subsequent payment. This unfortunate ar- 
chitect and bookseller, after having spent 
12,0007. in the improvement of buildings at 
Westminster, was thrown into prison, where 
he remained long enough to be sensible of the 
dreadful enormities which were perpetrated 
on the persons of poor debtors at that pe- 
riod—(See his Cry of the Oppressed, in two 
parts.) He was a man of considerable en- 
terprise, as may be collected from the state- 
ment already given; and, moreover, he took 
the theatre at Oxford for the purpose of 
printing his Atlas, in twelve volumes, folio: 
an undertaking which was fraught with 
ruin, Jeffreys’s large house was let to the 
three Dutch ambassadors, who came from 
Holland to congratulate King William on 
his accession in 1689. It was afterwards 
used for the Admiralty-office, until the middle 
of King William’s reign.”* 

But what was a cheated landlord compa- 
red with murders atid broken hearts? Jef- 
freys was the tool, and the delighted and 
exulting tool, with which James the Second 
wreaked his revenge against his enemies, 
after the revolt against Popery and tyranny 
in the West of England. He was a man of 
a bad blood, exasperated by disease and in- 
temperance ; a lover of executions ; a trader 
in pardons; clever in his profession, but a 
fool at heart; abject to his superiors, when 
he knew them; insolent when he did not, 
till they rebuked him, (and then he wept ;) 
cruel and trampling to his inferiors ; sending 
men and women to their deaths with roaring 
triumph and remorseless jesting ; rioting and 
getting drunk over night with wretches whom 
he loathed and spited next morning for 
having fondled them; then, going again to 
the bloody tribunal, and wreaking the rage 
of his nerves on the victims of his iniquity ; 
going intoxicated even to Council, secure in 
the impunity of his cruel services; dancing 
(it is said) naked in his debauches; loud of 
voice, frightful of eye, worse, in brutal ex- 
pression, about the mouth ; a bully, a drunk- 





* Memoirs of the Life of Lord Jeffreys, sometime 
Lord High Chancellor of England. By Humphry 
W. Woolrych. p. 286. 
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ard, and a ruffian; let us hope, a madman. 
His face was so terrible, that it was never 
forgotten; and this was the cause of his 
death; for it betrayed him during his flight 
from justice, to a man whom he had frighten- 
ed. The man told of it to the mob, and the 
mob would have torn him to pieces, but for 
absolute charges of soldiery. He was carried 
to the Tower, and there died of fright and 
brandy, after suffering one of the most cruel 
deceptions which even himself could have 
invented ; for, on receiving a barrel which 
he took for a present of oysters, and on 
which he congratulated himself as an evi- 
dence that he had still a friend left him 
in the world, he opened it, and found a 
halter. 

“Jeffreys boasted,” says our latest and 
best historian, “ that he had hanged more 
traitors than all his predecessors together 
since the Conquest. It is certain that the 
number of persons whom he executed in one 
month, and in one shire, very much exceed- 
ed the number of all the political offenders 
who have been executed in our island since 
the Revolution.”* They amounted to three 
hundred and twenty; most of them “men 
of blameless life, and of high religious pro- 
fession.” The number, of prisoners whom he 
transported was eight hundred and forty-one. 
They were stowed so close under the hatches, 
in small vessels, that they lay upon one 
another, in the midst of every thing horrible 
and offensive to think of; and Jeffreys knew 
what they would suffer. Gangs of them 
were granted to the Tories for sale: and 
the judge made a fortune out of pardons to 
the Whigs. 

We had marked for extract into this place 
out of Mr, Macaulay’s volumes, a Christmas 
anecdote of the ruffian; how apposite to 
the piety and charity of the season, the 
reader will judge. But as it is accompanied, 
not only by another anecdote which must be 
given, but by the historian’s own masterly 
account of the judge’s manners and character, 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
repeating the whole passage. Long as it is, 
our readers ,will more than excuse us: for 
those who have seen it before, will be glad to 
see it on that account ; and the cheapness of 
this publication will carry it, we trust, into 





* Macaulay’s History of England, &c. Vol. i. 
p. 640, 
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the hands of many thousands even of new 
readers, 

“The depravity of this man,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, “has passed into a proverb, Both 
the great English parties have attacked his 
memory with emulous violence: for the 
Whigs considered him as their most barba- 
rous enemy; and the Tories found it conve- 
nient to throw on him the blame of all the 
crimes which had sullied their triumph. A 
diligent and candid inquiry will show that 
some frightful stories which have been told 
concerning him are false or exaggerated. 
Yet the dispassionate historian will be able 
to make a very little deduction from the 
vast mass of infamy with which the memory 
of the wicked judge has been loaded. 

“He was a man of quick and vigorous 
parts, but constitutionally prone to insolence 
and to the angry passions, When just emer- 
ging from boyhood, he had risen into practice 
at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates 
have always used a license of tongue un- 
known in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to ex- 
amine and cross-examine the most hardened 
miscreants of a great capital. Daily con- 
flicts with prostitutes and thieves, called out 
and exercised his powers so effectually, that 
he became the most consummate bully ever 
known in his profession, All tenderness for 
the feelings of others, all self-respect, all 
sense of the becoming, were obliterated from 
his mind. He acquired a boundless com- 
mand of the rhetoric in which the vulgar 
express hatred and contempt. The profusion 
of maledictions and vituperative epithets 
which composed his vocabulary, could hardly 
have been rivalled in the fish-market or the 
bear-garden, His countenance and his voice 
must always have been unamiable. But 
these natural advantages—for such he seems 
to have thought them—he had improved to 
such a degree, that there were few who, in 
his paroxysms of rage, could see or hear 
him without emotion. Impudence and fero- 
city sat upon his brow. The glare of his 
eyes had a fascination for the unhappy victim 
on whom they were fixed. Yet his brow 
and his eye were said to be less terrible than 
the savage lines of his mouth, His yell of 
fury, as was said by one who had often 
heard it, sounded like the thunder of the 
judgment-day. These qualifications he car- 
ried, while still a young man, from the bar: 


























to the bench. He early became Common 
Serjeant and then Recorder of London. As 
a judge at the City Sessions, he exhibited 
the same propensities which afterwards, in 
a higher post, gained for him an unenviable 
immortality. Already might be marked in 
him the most odious vice which is incident to 
human nature—a delight in misery merely 
as misery. There was a fiendish exultation 
in the way in which he pronounced sentence 
on offenders, Their weeping and imploring 
seemed to titillate him voluptuously ; and 
he loved to scare them into fits, by dilating 
with luxuriant amplification on all the de- 
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he was at the head of the most formidable 
tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed 
who did not tremble before him. Even 
when he was sober, his violence was suffi- 
ciently frightful. But generally his reason 
was overclouded, and his evil passions stim- 
ulated, by the fumes of intoxication. His 
evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. 
People who saw him only over his bottle 
would have supposed him to be a man gross 
indeed, sottish and addicted to low company 
and low merriment, but social and good- 
humored. He was constantly surrounded 
on such occasions by buffoons selected, for 


tails of what they were to suffer. Thus,@the most part, from the vilest pettifoggers 


when he had an opportunity of ordering an 
unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail, ‘Hangman! he would exclaim, 
‘I charge you to pay particular attention to 
this lady! Scourge her soundly, man. 
Scourge her till the blood runs down! It is 
Christmas, a cold time for madam to strip 
in! See that you warm her shoulders 
thoroughly? He was hardly less facetious 
when he passed judgment on poor Lodo- 
wick Muggleton, the drunken tailor, who 
fancied himself a prophet. ‘ Impudent 
rogue!’ roared Jeffreys, ‘thou shalt have an 
easy, easy, easy punishment!’ One part of 
this easy punishment was the pillory, in 
which the wretched fanatic was almost killed 
with brickbats. 
* ® * * * % 

“His enemies could not deny that he 
possessed some of the qualities of a great 
judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was 
merely such as he had picked up in practice 
of no very high kind. But he had one 
of those happily-constituted intellects which, 
across labyrinths of sophistry and through 
masses of immaterial facts, go straight to 
the true point. Of his intellect, however, 
he seldom had the full use. Even in civil 
causes, his malevolent and despotic temper 
perpetually disordered his judgment. To 
enter his court was to enter the den of a 
wild beast which none could tame, and 
which was as likely to be roused to rage by 
caresses as by attacks, He frequently pour- 
ed forth on plaintiffs and defendants, barris- 
ters and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen, 
torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with 
oaths and curses, His looks and tones had 
inspired terror when he was merely a young 
advocate struggling into practice. Now that 





who practised before him. These men 
bantered and abused each other for his 
entertainment. He joined in their ribald 
talk, sang catches with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in 
an ecstasy of drunken fondness, But though 
wine at first seemed to soften his heart, the 
effect a few hours later was very different, 
He often came to the judgment-seat having 
kept the court waiting long, and yet having 
but half slept off his debauch, his cheeks on 
fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. 
When he was in this state, his boon compan- 
ions of the preceding night, if they were 
wise, kept out of his way: for the recollec- 
tion of the familiarity to which he had ad- 
mitted them inflamed his malignity; and he 
was sure to take every opportunity of over- 
whelming them with execration and invec- 
tive. Not the least odious of his many 
odious peculiarities was the pleasure he 
took in publicly mortifying those whom, in 
his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had en- 
couraged to presume on his favor. 

“The services which the Government had 
expected from him were performed, not 
merely without flinching, but eagerly and 
triumphantly. His first exploit was the 
judicial murder of Algernon Sidney. What 
followed was in perfect harmony with this 
beginning. Respectable Tories lamented 
the disgrace which the barbarity and in- 
decency of so great a functionary brought 
upon the administration of justice. But the 
excesses which filled such men with horror, 
were titles to the esteem of James.” 

Luckily for the reputation of human 
nature, and of its incapability of unmingled 
wickedness, it is not denied that Jeffreys did 
really possess some human qualities and 
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ard, and a ruffian; let us hope, a madman. 
His face was so terrible, that it was never 
forgotten; and this was the cause of his 
death ; for it betrayed him during his flight 
from justice, toa man whom he had frighten- 
ed. The man told of it to the mob, and the 
mob would have torn him to pieces, but for 
absolute charges of soldiery. He was carried 
to the Tower, and there died of fright and 
brandy, after suffering one of the most cruel 
deceptions which even himself could have 
invented ; for, on receiving a barrel which 
he took for a present of oysters, and on 
which he congratulated himself as an evi- 
dence that he had still a friend left him 
in the world, he opened it, and found a 
halter. 

“ Jeffreys boasted,” says our latest and 
best historian, ‘that he had hanged more 
traitors than all his predecessors together 
since the Conquest. It is certain that the 
number of persons whom he executed in one 
month, and in one shire, very much exceed- 
ed the number of all the political offenders 
who have been executed in our island since 
the Revolution.”* They amounted to three 
hundred and twenty; most of them “men 
of blameless life, and of high religious pro- 
fession.” The number of prisoners whom he 
transported was eight hundred and forty-one. 
They were stowed so close under the hatches, 
in small vessels, that they lay upon one 
another, in the midst of every thing horrible 
and offensive to think of; and Jeffreys knew 
what they would suffer. Gangs of them 
were granted to the Tories for sale: and 
the judge made a fortune out of pardons to 
the Whigs. 

We had marked for extract into this place 
out of Mr, Macaulay’s volumes, a Christmas 
anecdote of the ruffian; how apposite to 
the piety and charity of the season, the 
reader will judge. But as it is accompanied, 
not only by another anecdote which must be 
given, but by the historian’s own masterly 
account of the judge’s manners and character, 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
repeating the whole passage. Long as it is, 
our readers ,will more than excuse us: for 
those who have seen it before, will be glad to 
see it on that account ; and the cheapness of 
this publication will carry it, we trust, into 





* Macaulay’s History of England, &c. Vol. i. 
p. 640, 
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the hands of many thousands even of new 
readers. 

“The depravity of this man,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, “has passed intoa proverb. Both 
the great English parties have attacked his 
memory with emulous violence: for the 
Whigs considered him as their most barba- 
rous enemy; and the Tories found it conve- 
nient to throw on him the blame of all the 
crimes which had sullied their triumph. A 
diligent and candid inquiry will show that 
some frightful stories which have been told 
concerning him are false or exaggerated. 
Yet the dispassionate historian will be able 
to make a very little deduction from the 
vast mass of infamy with which the memory 
of the wicked judge has been loaded. 

“He was a man of quick and vigorous 
parts, but constitutionally prone to insolence 
and to the angry passions, When just emer- 
ging from boyhood, he had risen into practice 
at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates 
have always used a license of tongue un- 
known in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to ex- 
amine and cross-examine the most hardened 
miscreants of a great capital. Daily con- 
flicts with prostitutes and thieves, called out 
and exercised his powers so effectually, that 
he became the most consummate bully ever 
known in his profession. All tenderness for 
the feelings of others, all self-respect, all 
sense of the becoming, were obliterated from 
his mind. He acquired a boundless com- 
mand of the rhetoric in which the vulgar 
express hatred and contempt. The profusion 
of maledictions and vituperative epithets 
which composed his vocabulary, could hardly 
have been rivalled in the fish-market or the 
bear-garden. His countenance and his voice 
must always have been unamiable. But 
these natural advantages—for such he seems 
to have thought them—he had improved to 
such a degree, that there were few who, in 
his paroxysms of rage, could see or hear 
him without emotion. Impudence and fero- 
city sat upon his brow. The glare of his 
eyes had a fascination for the unhappy victim 
on whom they were fixed. Yet his brow 
and his eye were said to be less terrible than 
the savage lines of his mouth, His yell of 
fury, as was said by one who had often 
heard it, sounded like the thunder of the 
judgment-day. These qualifications he car- 
ried, while still a young man, from the bar: 
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to the bench. He early became Common 
Serjeant and then Recorder of London. As 
a judge at the City Sessions, he exhibited 
the same propensities which afterwards, in 
a higher post, gained for him an unenviable 
immortality. Already might be marked in 
him the most odious vice which is incident to 
human nature—a delight in misery merely 
as misery. There was a fiendish exultation 
in the way in which he pronounced sentence 
on offenders, Their weeping and imploring 
seemed to titillate him voluptuously ; and 
he loved to scare them into fits, by dilating 
with luxuriant amplification on all the de- 
tails of what they were to suffer. Thus, 
when he had an opportunity of ordering an 
unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail, ‘Hangman!’ he would exclaim, 
‘I charge you to pay particular attention to 
this lady! Scourge her soundly, man. 
Scourge her till the blood runs down! It is 
Christmas, a cold time for madam to strip 
in! See that you warm her shoulders 
thoroughly! He was hardly less facetious 
when he passed judgment on poor Lodo- 
wick Muggleton, the drunken tailor, who 
fancied himself a prophet. ‘ Impudent 
rogue!’ roared Jeffreys, ‘thou shalt have an 
easy, easy, easy punishment! One part of 
this easy punishment was the pillory, in 
which the wretched fanatic was almost killed 
with brickbats. 
* * * * * % 

“His enemies could not deny that he 
possessed some of the qualities of a great 
judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was 
merely such as he had picked up in practice 
of no very high kind. But he had one 
of those happily-constituted intellects which, 
across labyrinths of sophistry and through 
masses of immaterial facts, go straight to 
the true point. Of his intellect, however, 
he seldom had the full use. Even in civil 
causes, his malevolent and despotic temper 
perpetually disordered his judgment. To 
enter his court was to enter the den of a 
wild beast which none could tame, and 
which was as likely to be roused to rage by 
caresses as by attacks. He frequently pour- 
ed forth on plaintiffs and defendants, barris- 
ters and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen, 
torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with 
oaths and curses, His looks and tones had 
inspired terror when he was merely a young 
advocate struggling into practice. Now that 
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he was at the head of the most formidable 
tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed 
who did not tremble before him. Even 
when he was sober, his violence was suffi- 
ciently frightful. But generally his reason 
was overclouded, and his evil passions stim- 
ulated, by the fumes of intoxication, His 
evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. 
People who saw him only over his bottle 
would have supposed him to be a man gross 
indeed, sottish and addicted to low company 
and low merriment, but social and good- 
humored. He was constantly surrounded 
on such occasions by buffoons selected, for 
he most part, from the vilest pettifoggers 
who practised before him. These men 
bantered and abused each other for his 
entertuinment. He joined in their ribald 
talk, sang catches with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in 
an ecstasy of drunken fondness. But though 
wine at first seemed to soften his heart, the 
effect a few hours later was very different, 
He often came to the judgment-seat having 
kept the court waiting long, and yet having 
but half slept off his debauch, his cheeks on 
fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. 
When he was in this state, his boon compan- 
ions of the preceding night, if they were 
wise, kept out of his way: for the recollec- 
tion of the familiarity to which he had ad- 
mitted them inflamed his malignity; and he 
was sure to take every opportunity of over- 
whelming them with execration and invec- 
tive. Not the least odious of his many 
odious peculiarities was the pleasure he 
took in publicly mortifying those whom, in 
his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had en- 
couraged to presume on his favor. 

“The services which the Government had 
expected from him were performed, not 
merely without flinching, but eagerly and 
triumphantly. His first exploit was the 
judicial murder of Algernon Sidney. What 
followed was in perfect harmony with this 
beginning. Respectable Tories lamented 
the disgrace which the barbarity and in- 
decency of so great a functionary brought 
upon the administration of justice. But the 
excesses which filled such men with horror, 
were titles to the esteem of James.” 

Luckily for the reputation of human 
nature, and of its incapability of unmingled 
wickedness, it is not denied that Jeffreys did 
really possess some human qualities and 
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propensities. He was not penurious himself. 
He was no hypocrite. He could even serve 
a friend. He partook of Nero’s regard for 
music, Nay, he is said to have married his 
first wife for affection. And it is added, 
that he was given to shedding tears. “He 
was very easily moved to tears,” observes 
Mr. Macaulay. This remark is in a note 
upon a passage in which the historian gives 
an account of the judge endeavoring to 
bully the House of Lords when he was 
Chancellor: an attempt which was met 
with indignity and rebuke so unlooked for, 
that the offender “passed at once from the 
extreme of insolence to the extreme of 
meanness, and could not refrain from weep- 
ing with rage and vexation.”* An anony- 
mous writer, quoted by the historian, says, 
that Jeffreys “ could not refrain from weep- 
ing on bold affronts. They talk of 
his hectoring and proud carriage; what 
could be more humble than for a man in his 
great post to sob and cry ?” 

Thus we see to what his tears amounted. 
They were pure effusions of mortified self- 
love and pity. He could plentifully pity 
himself, though he had no pity for others. 
Let us ask ourselves what sort of tears that 
man could and could not shed, of whom the 
following story could even be credited :— 

Among those who suffered death during 
the judge’s circuit in the west, (which his 
unfeeling master delighted in calling “ Jef- 
freys’s Campaign,”) was a young gentleman 
of the name of Battiscombe, “who, at Dor- 
chester,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ an agreeable 
provincial town, proud of its taste and 
refinement, was regarded by all as the 
model of a fine gentleman. Great interest 
was made to save him. It was believed 
through the west of England that he was 
engaged to a young lady of gentle blood, 
the sister of the sheriff, that she threw her- 
self at the feet of Jeffreys to beg for mercy, 
and that Jeffreys drove her from him with a 
jest so hideous, that to repeat it would be an 
offence against decency and humanity.”+ 

Enough. One’s common nature shudders 
to read of such things, and tries to relieve 
itself by concluding that the wretch must 
have been mad. Nor do we think such 
conclusions either unfounded or dangerous. 
Madness, more or less, is but the want of 
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due equilibrium in the faculties; and the 
more society becomes aware of this, the 
better it would guard against it, especially 
by a search into its first causes, which are 
probably to be found in unfitting marriages 
and early trainings; two abundant sources 
of mischief, neither of which is sufficiently 
considered; one of them, it may be said, 
never. The father of Jeffreys was a penu- 
rious country gentleman, who is said to 
have prophesied that his son would come 
to the gallows. Of his mother, we hear 
nothing. But suppose these two persons 
hated one another. It is not likely they 

uld have loved, in any proper sense of the 
word. Suppose, at best, they never agreed ; 
and that the son was brought up in discord 
and absurdity. We are aware that bad 
sons may come of good parents, and good 
sons of bad; but the chances are the other 
way ; and deep and solemn is our conviction, 
that society will never come to the root of 
many of its most grievous calamities, till it 
has the courage to face this important ques- 
tion. 

But to proceed. We shall meet this un- 
happy man again in a distant quarter of the 
metropolis, cowering before the dreadful 
eyes of the multitude. At present we re- 
main on his premises in Duke-street, where 
his only son, the first and last inheritor of 
his title, is said to have lived after him. It 
was during Prior’s residence, perhaps, in the 
street ; and they may have been acquainted, 
for a copy of verses attributed to him were 
found among the poet’s pages. He is 
reputed to have had a taste for letters, but 
to have led a profligate life, and died of 
intemperance like his father. Nothing else 
is related of him, but a story of his having 
interfered, during a drunken frolic, with the 
funeral of Dryden; which he proposed, it 
is said, in his drunkenness, to render more 
splendid, and then, when he became sober, 
ignored. But it is believed to have been 
the invention of some scribblers of the day, 
to sell a pamphlet. Malone’s opinion, which 
seems confirmed by an eye-witness, is, that 
there was really an interference on the part 
of Jeffreys, but only in common with other 
friends of the poet, and all in sobriety and 
honor, and to the substantial improvement 
of the ceremony.* 





* Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 34. 
+ Id. Vol. i. p. 642. 








* See Woolrych, as before, p. 409; and Walter 
Scott’s Dryden, vol. i. p. 446, and vol. xviii. p. 200. 
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This John, Lord Jeffreys, (for such was his | 


name,) married an heiress of the Pembroke 
family, and left an infant daughter, who 
became Countess of Pomfret, and was the 
author of the best letters in the correspon- 
dence that passed between her and her 
friend the Countess of Hartford, (Swift's 
Duchess of Somerset.)* Granger says, that 
she was once insulted by the populace on 
the Western-road, “only because she was 
the grand-daughter of the inhuman Jef- 
frey’s."+ The blood of the family certainly 
appears to have become sweetened in her 
person; fr she was amiable as well as 
intelligent, extorting even the praise of Ho- 
race Walpole, who grudged her the posses- 
sion of a little more scholarship than ladies 
are encouraged to cultivate. It was she 
who presented the University of Oxford 
with the portion of the Arundel Marbles 
that had been purchased by her husband’s 
father. 


From “ The Albion.”’ 
Sunw’s Voyage of the “ Prince 
Albert.” ; 


Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of Sir John 
Franklin. A Narrative of Every-day Life in the 
Arctic Seas. By W. Parker Snow, Published by 
Longman and Co. 


Mr. Snow is an Pe rishinan who for the 
greater part of his life has knocked about 
the world in various regions from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic circle; and though not by 
profession a mariner, he can rate any day as 
“an able seaman.” When the less official 
expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin 
were planned as additions to those sent out 
by Government, he hastened from America, 
where he was then residing, with the pros- 
pect of serving as a volunteer in the vessels 
under the command of the celebrated whaler 
Penny. He was too late by a few days; 
but he offered his services in the expedition 
fitting out at Lady Franklin’s expense aided 
by public subscriptions, and was accepted. 
The Albert, the vessel purchased for the 
voyage, was originally built for the fruit 
trade with the Azores, and was a fraction 





* Published in 1805, by Phillips, in three volumes. 
+ Biograph. History, as before, vol. vi. p. 112. 
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less than ninety tons—more resembling, 
indeed, the little craft with which the early 
mariners made their discoveries than the 
goodly ships of modern days. She carried 
fourteen men, two mates, and Mr. Snow; 
who discharged multifarious functions, inclu- 
ding those of store-keeper, amateur doctor, 
and assistant navigator, or a sort of combi- 
nation of the master and first lieutenant. 
The Albert was commanded by Captain 
Forsyth of the Navy ; and was primarily in- 
tended to convey a party to winter-quarters 
in the neighborhood of Boothia, in order 
to a boat expedition for the purposes of 
thorough search. The vessel had been 
strengthened for her Arctic voyage, and she 
was iamply “found” by means of the fund 
and by presents from yarious quarters, in- 
cluding the Admiralty. 

So far as the voyage was concerned the 
expedition was successful, The Albert in- 
deed experienced some of the usual delays 
and difficulties of Arctic navigation. She 
had a good deal of bad weather off Cape 
Farewell in Greenland, was sometimes de- 
layed by calms, and sometimes impeded by 
ice. She however overtook all the other 
parties—Ross, Penny, the two American 
ships, and the Government squadron; by 
one of the steamers of which last she was 
towed a long way on her voyage to Prince 
Regent's Inlet. One of the winter-quarters 
fixed upon was Brentford Bay, in the Inlet ; 
but the Albert was unable to reach it on 
account of the ice. Other places, however, 
were accessible; but Captain Forsyth de- 
termined to return to England, and Mr. 
Snow approved of the decision. 

The reasons for this proceeding are not 
given; but they seem to have had reference 
to the state of the crew. The chief mate 
was somewhat advanced in life, and cautious 
even to timidity ; the men, though active, 
daring, willing, and most of them thorough 
whalers, were not men-of-war’s men, prac- 
tised in naval discipline, or subject to its 
laws; and so far as regarded naval officers, 
Captain Forsyth stood alone, for Mr. Snow 
held no nautical position. The commander 
probably thought it too riskful an under- 
taking to winter in the Arctic regions under 
these circumstances. He might possibly 
think that his remaining would be of little 
real use; and we think sotoo. In the voy- 
age home the Albert proceeded Westward 
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as far as Cape Riley in Wellington Strait, in 
about 76° of North latitude and 91° West 
longitude. " In that vicinity she left part of 
the government fleet, the American vessels, 
and Penny’s ships, all bent upon holding 
on as long as they could in the direction 
of the North Pacific. Two Government 
ships were exploring in other directions ; 
in addition to which there was the land 
expedition. For satisfaction’s sake, a close 
exploration of Boothia and every other 
place would be desirable. Rescue, we con- 
ceive, can only be expected in the Northern 
Ocean, between Barrow’s and Behring’s 
Straits, or on the land stretching North- 
wards from that ocean towards the Pole. 
If Franklin’s crews from whatever cause 
had to abandon their ships, and take refuge 
on any part of the continent of America, 
they would most likely by next spring be 
beyond all human aid. 

Mr. Snow’s volume is an interesting nar- 
rative of an interesting expedition, made 
through new scenery, under new circum- 
stances ; for the meetings with various wha- 
lers, and with the ships engaged in the same 
search as themselves, give life to what is 
usually solitude itself. Mr. Snow is a rough 
and ready writer, not more measured in 
his expressions than he is in his exertions 
when called for, and somewhat given to pour 
out his thoughts. But his style is vigorous ; 
and the scenery and circumstances are 80 
fresh, so wonderful, and so exciting, as to 
justify reflection. The singularity of the 
sun at midnight, the alternate desolation 
and magnificence of Arctic scenery, the won- 
derful operations of nature by means of 
avalanches, icebergs, and almost perpetual 
frost and snow, are not so hacknied as to 
pall: but there are newer things in Mr. 
Snow’s volume, and one of them is steam- 
power in the Arctic seas. 

“The Feliz was taken in tow by the 
Resolute ; and together, the whole fleet pass- 
ed through heavy masses of loose ice and 
bergs to the North and Northwest, at the 
rate of about four miles an hour. At eleven 
A. M. we came to a heavy nip, and all the 
vessels had te be made fast to a floe until a 
passage could be cleared. To effect this, 
the screws were brought into play in the 
manner I have previously alluded to. The 
Pioneer, Lieutenant-Oommander Osborn, im- 
mediately on casting off the Resolute’s tow- 
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rope, was directed to dash at the impedi- 
ment under full power. This she did boldly 
and fearlessly ; rushing stem on, and fairly 
digging her bows into it in a most re- 
markable manner. Backing instantly astern, 
and then again going ahead, she performed 
the same mancuvre, fairly lifting herself 
up on end, like a prancing war-horse. But 
this time the nip was too heavy to be so 
broken, though both the steamers had pre- 
viously cleared many similar impediments 
in that manner. It was now, however, ne- 
cessary to resort to other means; and, ac- 
cordingly, parties from every shipgwere sent 
on the ice to assist in blowing it up, and re- 
moving the fragments as they got loosened. 
The same plan as that, I believe, adopted in 
blasting rocks was here pursued, Powder 
was sunk to a certain depth, a slow match 
applied, and at a given signal ignited. Due 
time was allowed; and then the enormous 
masses would be seen in convulsive move- 
ment, as though shaken by a volcanic erup- 
tion, until piece upon piece was sent in the 
air, and the larger bodies were completely 
rent into innumerable fragments. The steam- 
ers then darted forward, and with warps 
dragged out the immense blocks that had 
been thus dissevered. One of these blocks 
(more like a small berg than aught else) 
was brought alongside of the Assistance, 
while I was on board of her in the gun- 
room. It ‘was hollow, at the top, and con- 
tained some excéllent"*Water, which was con- 
veyed on board to replenish the stock. 

“ Several efforts had to be made by blast- 
ing and forcing the ice, before a passage 
could be cleared; and during the whole time 
it was quite a pleasure to see how both offi- 
cers and men worked at it. Captain Austin 
himself was as busy as any one; directing, 
and,.handling, and -unceasingly working. 
Neither falls nor a rough knock now and 
then did he care for; but maintained his 
post on the floes and pieces of ice until he 
had made a passage for his own ships, and 
the two little ones he had so kindly taken 
in charge. * * * * * 

“T have before made mention of the re- 
markable stillness which may be observed at 
midnight in these regions; but not until now 
did it come upon me with such force and in 
such a singular manner. I cannot attempt 
to describe the mingled sensations I experi- 
enced, of constant surprise and amazement 
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at the extraordinary occurrence then taking 
place in the waters I was gazing upon, and 
of renewed hope, mellowed into a quiet, 
holy, and reverential feeling of gratitude to- 
wards that mighty Being who, in this solemn 
silence, reigned alike supreme as in the busy 
hour of noon when man is eager at his toil, 
or the custom of the civilized world gives to 
business active life and vigor. Save the 
distant humming noise of the engine work- 
ing on board of the steamer towing us, there 
was no sound to be heard denoting the ex- 
istence of any living thing or of any animate 
matter. Yet there we were, perceptibly, 
nay, rapidly, gliding past the land and floes 
of ice, as though some secret and mysterious 
power had been set to work to carry us 
swiftly away from those vexatious, harass- 
ing, and delaying portions of our voyage, in 
which we had already experienced so much 
trouble and perplexity. The leading ves- 
sels had passed all the parts where any fur- 
ther difficulty might have been apprehend- 
ed, and this of course gave to us in the rear 
asense of perfect security for the present. 
All hands, therefore, except the middle- 
watch on deck, were below in our respective 
vessels; and, as I looked forward ahead of 
us, and beheld the long line of masts and 
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Messrs. Searle of Lambeth gave as their 
subscription towards the expedition, a gutta 
percha boat, which was found highly useful 
on occasion, the material yielding to pres- 
sure that would have stove in wood. The 
following extracts give an idea of boat- 
work among the ice. The scene is Port 
Leopold, at the extreme Northeast point of 
Boothia. 

“T soon made my determination: and di- 
rectly we touched the ice all hands sprang 
upon the floe, and commenced hauling the 
boat up. To attempt any minute descrip- 
tion of the difficulty we here encountered is 
beyond my power. The interruption to our 
free passage on the water consisted, not of a 
solid pack of smooth connected ice, over 
which we could have dragged the boat with 
comparative ease, but of numerous heavy 
floes, not entirely joined to each other by 
themselves, nor yet separated so as to leave 
any small channel of water, but so closely 
cemented, as it were, by very thick ‘brash 
ice, as to render the passage of boat or ca- 
noe impossible. Here and there one large 
piece was thrown upon another ; and, occa- 
sionally, their partial separation left wide 
gaps of such a breadth that neither by-jump- 
ing nor by taking a circuitous walk could we 


rigging that rose up from each ship before fmeach them otherwise than by the boat. 


me, without any sail set, or any apparent 
motion to propel such masses onward, and 
without a single human voice to be heard 
around, it did seem something wonderful 
and amazing. And yet it was a noble sight, 
six vessels, varying in size, strength, and 
equipment, from the huge hull of the power- 
ful man-of-war, to the humble and lowly 
private ketch—alike varying in their build 
and sailing qualities, from the lofty three- 
master to the single-sparred cutter, acting as 
a tender to a schooner, but a size or two 
larger, square sails and fore-and-aft sails, 
piunaces and barges, whale-boats and light- 
boats—with every new invention in the art 
of steaming to aid the one class, while late 
discoveries and useful plans were brought 
into use in gutta percha and inflated skins 
to aid the latter class—were casting their 
long shadows across the smooth surface of 
the passing floes of ice, as the sun with mel- 
lowed light, and gentler but still beautiful 
lustre, was soaring through the Polar sky at 
the back of Melville’s Cape, already on his 
‘way to begin the journey of another day.” 





And yet the boat was all but incapable to 
effect this; for wherever such a gap was 
presented the brash ice intervened. The ex- 
planation I have already given of this sort 
of ice will enable the reader to understand in 
some measure our position, Added to this, 
moreover, was the fact, that the rapidity of 
the current setting fast out of the harbor 
upon the inland swell of the sea, was 
causing some of the heavy floes to have a 
far from pleasant motion ; now lifting them- 
selves upwards for several feet, and retiring 
from their respective neighbors, and then 
suddenly springing forward as they descend- 
ed close to their fellows. To be on them at 
such a moment was not what we cared for ; 
but should the boat be between two of them 
at such a time, and we in the boat, there 
would be enough to look out for. However, 
the thought of these matters—explained 
here for the reader unaccustomed to the ice 
—gave none of us then much trouble. For 
myself, I had decided, (confirmed in my de- 
cision by the opinion of the men, and their 
readiness to attempt it ;) and therefore heed- 
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less of danger or regard for self we all ‘with 
a will’ began our task. The boat was the 
only thing that we thought for; and never 
was child more tenderly handled than was 
the ‘gutta percha’ by all of us that morn- 
ing. Occasionally we lifted her when any 
hummocky piece of ice or other incumbrance 
presented an obstruction to her being dragged 
along upon her keel; then we would slide 
her carefully down into the ‘brash’ when 
too large a gap intervened ; and the moment 
any of the floes appeared to rise or come 
too near, boat-hooks, ice-poles, and our own 
hands, were thrust out on both sides to 
guard her. 

“ At first we had comparatively but little 
difficulty. Two or three pieces were got 
over, almost easily ; but when we got into 
the thick of it, we thought several times we 
should not be able to get through at all. In 
the ‘brash’ we could not make her stir, 
until some motion of the nearest floe caused 
a disturbance around and eased thé density 
of the stuff that stopped us. When we were 
among the smaller pieces of ice, we could 
get no proper prize for our hooks and staffs 
to push her on; and at such times we had 
to spring out. upon the pieces themselves, 
while they sunk below the water occasion- 


ally to our waist with us, and thus tt 


pull the boat onward, At this work Wilson, 
with his accustomed daring, rendered him- 
self conspicuous ; and indeed there was not 
one of the crew who did not make self the 
last in his thoughts at such moments, and 
who was not in and out the boat with the 
lightness of a fawn each second it was re- 
quired. When the pieces became too far 
apart, and the ‘brash’ slackened a little; a 
vigorous ‘send’ was given the boat, and then, 
each man, watching the opportunity, gave 
the last impulse with his foot and threw him- 
self on to the boat as the ice receded from 
him, Sitting on the gunwales and the bow, 
with feet over the side ready to jump on 
the instant, we next would come to heavier 
pieces, where again the process of hauling 
and carrying was resorted to; and in this 
manner for nearly an hour we worked, until 
at length we got over the worst portion, 
and came across to the other side, where 
some clearer water was ready to receive us.” 

The following description of American 
intentions, and the mode of navigating 
American vessels, gives a striking picture of 
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the go-ahead habits of the people, and of 
the success which attend such rash or reso- 
lute determination, till it fails, 

“They intend to push on wherever they 
could, this way or that way, as might be 
found best, in the direction of Melville Isl- 
and and parts adjacent, especially Banks’s 
Land ; and they meant to winter wherever 
they might chance to be, in the pack or out 
of the pack. As long as they could be 
moving or making any progress in any 
direction that might assist in the object for 
which they had come, they meant still to be 
going on, and, with the true characteristic 
of the American, cared for no obstacles or 
impediments that might arise in their way. 
Neither fears nor the necessary caution 
which might easily be alleged as an excuse 
for hesitation or delay, at periods when any 
thing like fancied danger appeared, was to 
deter them. Happy fellows: thought I; 
no fair wind nor opening prospects will be 
lost with you; no dissension or incompe- 
tency among your executive officers exist 
to stay your progress. Bent upon one 
errand alone, your minds set upon that 
before you embarked, no trifles nor common 
danger will prevent your daring every thing 
for the carrying out of your mission. Go 
on, then, brave sons of America, and may 
at least some share of prosperity and suc- 
cess attend your noble exertions ! 

“If ever a vessel and her officers were 
capable of going through an undertaking in 
which more than ordinary difficulties bad to 
be encountered, I had no doubt it would 
be the American: and this was evinced to 
me even while we were on board, by the 
apparently reckless way in which they 
dashed through the streams of heavy ice 
running off from Leopold Island. I hap- 
pened to go on deck when they were thus 
engaged, and was delighted to witness how 
gallantly they put aside every impediment 
in their way. An officer was standing on 
the heel of the bowsprit, conning the ship 
and issuing his orders to the man at the 
wheel, in that short, decisive, yet clear man- 
ner which the helmsman at once well under- 
stood” and promptly obeyed. There was 
not a rag of canvas taken in, nor a moment’s 
hesitation. The way was before them: the 
stream of ice had to be either gone through 
boldly or a long detour made ; and despite 
the heaviness of the stream, they pushed 




























the vessel through in her proper course. 
Two or three shocks, as she came in contact 
with some large pieces, were unheeded; 
and the moment the last block was past the 
bow the officer sang out, ‘So: steady as she 
goes on her course,’ and came aft as if noth- 
ing more than ordinary sailing had been 
going on. I observed our own little barky 
nobly following in the American’s wake ; 
and, as I afterwards learned, she got through 
it pretty well, though not without much 
doubt of the propriety of keeping on in 
such procedure after the ‘mad Yankee,’ as 
he was called by the mate.” 

This was the prospect from the furthest 
point that the Albert attained ; and one so 
busy was never seen in that region before. 

“It was determined by the commander to 
go no further after twelve o’clock ; for should 
we get round the extreme point of the ice 
nearest the land, it might, with the wind in 
its present position, at any moment set down 
upon the shore, and thus cut us off. Accord- 
ingly, a little before noon, I ascended to the 
mast-head, to take exact notice of all I saw 
at the moment of our bearing up. Our true 
position that hour was about midway be- 
tween Cape Spencer and Point Innes, having 
the sea within a mile of us, and ourselves 
about a mile from the shore, Looking to 
the Westward, I could faintly perceive Cape 
Hotham, enveloped in a thick haze, and the 
Assistance, distinguished by her gaff-topsail, 
apparently in a small ‘hole’ of water, or 
else a ‘lead’ some distance to the North- 
eastward of it, endeavoring to get there. 
Not far from the Assistance, and either 
standing in the same direction or trying to 
make way through the channel, was Penny 
himself, in the Lady Franklin ; her position 
was probably about mid-channel. Astern 
of him at some distance, in an Easterly 
direction, was the Sophia, also under all 
plying sail. Nearer into the eastern shore 
was the Reseue, with the American colors 
flying, apparently, as our ice-master affirm- 
ed, ‘beset’ All the vessels were among 
heavy ice; and the whole of one solid pack, 
excepting here and there a small lane of 
water. Turning towards Cape Bowden, I 
could perceive beyond it, and apparently 
tending to the northwestward, some high 
land; but the haze and distance was too 
great to enable me to determine with accu- 
racy. Land, however, was there; but its 
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continuance I could not make out, nor yet 
the entire connection of the coast between 
Point Innes and Cape Bowden; for it must 
be borne in mind that, even at the very 
truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no higher 
than the lower mast-head of a large ship 
like the Assistance. 

“T now moved myself round, and looked 
towards the southwest. It presented the 
same appearance as I have already men- 
tioned. The ice in one heavy pack pre- 
sented an apparently impenetrable barrier 
in that direction. The only clear water visi- 
ble was that in our immediate vicinity and 
in the direction we had come. I could see 
nothing of the Advance, and concluded that 
she was behind one of the points of land. I 
ought, however, to have mentioned that the 
Intrepid, was also reported by the second 
mate to have been seen by him on the pre- 
vious evening and this morning; and as he 
possesses a quick eye, I have no doubt of it, 
though as I did not observe her from aloft 
I could not rightly give her position.” 








From “ The Tribune,” 


Odds aud Ends. 


Tuose who deride the name of God are the most unhappy of 
men, except those who make a trade of honoring Him, 
Joun Stsg.ine. 
Wuen True Religion wears her coronet, 
She does not vaunt it before human eyes, 
She does not walk the earth in holy guise, 
And no exclusive seal is on her set; 
She does not shun the arts, nor spurn the graces, 
And has a horror of the drawn-down faces. 


She does not ask for money, meting out 
Her service, thus mach is a dollar’s worth ; 
Her recompense is not the gold of earth, 
Enlarging, by her gain, the skeptic’s doubt; 
And, if the last year’s stipend were unpaid, 
A sinner should not damn for lack of aid. 


I have known something—I have known too 
much 
Of mere professing teachers, to believe 
That all is godliness that men receive, 
Unable to discriminate, as such : 
I have known men, who failed in other ways, 
Keep house and carriage upon prayer and praise. 


And I know something also of the good, 
True Christian pastor, who himself has given 
Sincerely, unreservedly to Heaven. 

He does not advertise the angel’s food ; 

He does not make his sanctity a trade, 

Nor, in religious journals, ask for aid. 
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O Maker! Father! from Thy flock expel 
The wolves who have got access to the fold, 
Whose love of Thee is only love of gold, 

As all their actions very clearly tell: 

They only look for DoLLars while they preach, 

And cry “ Give, give,” like daughters of the leech. 


IL, 


A cry that few can understand 
Pursues the san from land to land, 

A yearning cry for better faith, 

And love that shall be strong to death. 


Our fathers would not hold a doubt 
Within their churches, nor without ; 

With skeptics they would not contend— 
They charred their bones and made an end, 


The psalms they sang around the stake 
Were heartfelt :—“ Lord, O Lord, awake, 
And fall on all Thine enemies 

As the frost falls on Summer flies! 


“% Assure them Thou art great, O Lord, 
With one sweep of Thy flashing sword! 
O loving Father, drive them forth, 

And drive their children from the earth! 


“ Cause them to want their bread and die; 
Let no man heed their misery, 

And dead,—we know that Thou, O God, 
Wilt ever after wield the rod! 


“Thy love for us, Thy chosen race, 

Is great, we owe it to Thy grace ; 
And we shall see Thee, face to face, 
When these howl in the outer place.” 


I think that they were honest men— 

Their praise is told by tongue and pen ; 

They thought their creed, they lived their creed, 
And what they did, they did indeed. 


If, grounded on the firmest faith, 

I understand, “ Jehovah saith, 

The foe shall perish.from the land ;” 
What is it that I understand ? 


If, furthermore, Jehovah cries: 
“Help me against Mine enemies ; 
And this man is Mine enemy, 

He shall not live, but he shall die ; 


“ For I have sent My Holy Word 

To save the earth and he has heard, 
And with the quick fruit of his wit 
Has laughed and scorned denying it.” 


Shall I, not being slow to feel, 

Be slow to feel, with fire and steel, 
My deep devotion to the weal 

Of Him to whom I daily kneel ? 


Our new religion is too lax 

To light the torch or grind the axe ; 
Our prophets wane, our skeptics wax— 
God’s heroes burnt them up like flax. 
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Old faith is gone dead out, they tell, 
Who do not wish Religion well. 

I dare not say that they are wrong, 
But yet I hear an under song. 


An under song that rises clear, 
That presently the world shall hear 
That presently the world shall fill, 
And go, like dawn, from hill to hill. 


Itt. 


Men are like sheep, and where the leader treads, 

Soon follow fifty score of empty heads ; 

The path once beaten, where one bigot trod, 

Now many millions haste to blaspheme God. 
0. 0. 








Che Vuleano-Girl. 


A STORY OF VESUVIUS, 


Ir is an axiom among travellers, that the 
Bay of Naples is the most beautiful place in 
the whole world. Every one who beholds it 
repeats the same statement with unvarying 
uniformity ; and if any quaint person were 
to make a contrary assertion, he would not 
be argued with, but laughed down. I dislike 
paradoxes, and therefore shall subscribe to 
the general opinion, although I never saw a 
scene so dismal as when I first entered the bay. 
Dismal, but grand! We had left Civita Vec- 
chia the day before, steaming through a rest- 
less, nasty sea, in the midst of as filthy a fog 
as ever defiled the surface of the Mediterra- 
nean during the merry month of May. Some- 
times we could see nothing but the dirty- 
looking short waves; but now and then a 
dim streak of Roman territory, or two or 
three ghost-like islands, rewarded the efforts 
of our winking eyes. The night was boister- 
ous, if not tempestuous ; but when morning 
came the wind had abated, though without 
driving away the mist, and the sea rolled 
still in a turbulent and uncivil way. 

The Maria Christina was undoubtedly 
the worst steamer it has ever been my lot to 
voyage in. There seemed to be not a well- 
hung piece in her whole composition ; so that, 
in addition to the usual sea-sounds, there was 
a perpetual slamming of doors and creaking 
of timbers, The villainous little craft ap- 
peared to be in constant hesitation whether 
it would go to pieces or not; and I believe 
has since taken that freak into itsi 2ad. The 























captain, as seamanlike a fellow as ever 
crossed my eyes, kept up our confidence, 
however, even in the most ugly moments; 
although it could not be denied that our ex- 
pedition was something like a visit to the 
northern seas in a Margate boat. 

We crawled on at the rate of some three 
or four knots an hour, until, after passing 
San Stefano, we began to distinguish dimly 
the base of Ischia; for the summit was 
plunged in a mass of black clouds. Then a 
doubtful outline of rocks struggled through 
the vapor to the left; and at length we got 
into the pass, guessed at the form of the 
promontory, obtained a vague glimpse of 
Procida, and fairly entered the famous bay. 
All the elements of its beauty showed faintly 
through a moving vapor that thickened aloft 
into driving clouds. Capri looked like a 
cone of dark mist lingering to the south: 
the island we had passed dimmed away in 
our rear. Bays and creeks innumerable ran 
in, to the left, between a strange mixture of 
rocks and vegetation. This was all we could 
see at first; but the lower half of Vesuvius 
soon showed itself: and presently the curtain 
of mist was drawn hastily aside, just to give 
us a glimpse, as it were, of the giant peak, 
faintly pencilled against the leaden sky; into 
which its wreath of smoke faded away, and 
of the reaper of Castel 4 Mare, and the craggy 
promontory of Sorrento. Then all was cov- 
ered again; anda thin driving shower filled 
the air. Not a single gleam of sunshine 
gilded the scene; but I once distinguished 
the orb, “shorn of its beams,” poised over the 
depths of the bay. 

First impressions are every thing. When- 
ever I try to recall the all-famous site, it 
always begins by presenting itself under this 
aspect—not without its grandeur, it is true— 
but far inferior to the bright and sunny scenes 
I witnessed when, proceeding further under 
more favorable auspices, I made acquaint- 
ance with the coasts of Calabria, and the 
immortal straits of Messina. With a little 
patience, however, I can figure to myself the 
Bay of Naples in all the loveliness which it 
afterward displayed: and when the opera- 
tion is complete, the contrast becomes inter- 
esting. 

I shall say nothing about the castles of St. 
Elmo and Del Ovo; nor of the useless fuss 
about granting pratique ; nor of an attempt 
made to entrap us into smuggling by a 
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worthy who had some silks to land; nor of 
the annoyances of the custom-house. It is 
not my intention to take the bread out of the 
mouths of the tourists. These are their le- 
gitimate topics. I have to relate a little 
incident which does not happen to every one 
who visits Naples; and I cannot therefore 
be accused of trespassing upon any body’s 
ground. What I say about scenery and 
manners must merely be considered as a set- 
ting to the diamond. I am willing to concede 
superiority in this respect to any one who 
may claim it. 

We lodged in the Hotel de la Belle Ve- 
nisa situated half-way up a steep street— 
name not mentioned in my journal—leading 
from the lower end of the Strada Toledo. 
We were bent on travelling cheaply, and 
did not think four carlines a day too dear 
for a room. This hint isnot intended as 
information to any who may follow in our 
footsteps; but it illustrates our character 
and position, ind explains why in the course 
of our wanderings we were always meet- 
ing with strange adventures. A man may 
travel from Dan to Beersheba in first-class 
carriages of railways, coupés of diligences, 
saloons of steamers; he may put up at the 
best hotels, and hire the cleverest guides, 
and he will see nothing, learn nothing, feel 
nothing, but what has been seen, learned, 
and felt by his predecessors. But we defy 
even the shyest Englishman to undertake 
the tour of Europe on economical princi- 
ples, unless he be positively determined to 
keep his eyes and heart as close shut as his 
pocket, without bringing back something to 
make his eyes grow dim when he meditates 
on it, his lips tremble when he speaks of it, 
his hand falter when he writes of it. For in 
this system of travelling he is forced, while 
in a mood of mind highly susceptible of im- 
pressions, into contact with all sorts of char- 
acters and incidents; and if he has a spark 
of nature in bim, it must be struck out. 

We dined the first evening at the Tratto- 
ria dell’ Errole, and took an ice at the Caffé 
di Europa. But our heads were in a dis- 
agreeable whirl, and we enjoyed nothing. 
We missed the creaking and groaning of the 
Maria Christina; for which the rumbling of 
a few carriages, and the buzz of voices on 
the promenade, geemed—such is the force 
of habit—an insignificant compensation. 





Lines of well-lit shops, crowds of well- 
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dressed people, balconies filied with ladies, 
colonnades of churches, and facades of pala- 
ces, danced dimly before our eyes, instead 
of the accustomed cordages, the naked 
masts, the smutty sail, the breast-high bul- 
warks, and that horrid squat funnel, with its 
cascade of black smoke tinged, as it rolled 
forth, with a dull red glow. When I retired 
to rest, I caught myself holding on to the 
bed as I prepared to get into it; and I 
dreamed of nothing all night but of tramp- 
ling of feet overhead, whistling of wind 
through rigging, shifting of the anchor-chain, 
and all sorts of abominable noises. These 
physical reminiscences, however, disappear- 
ed next day, and I was prepared to enjoy 
Naples, 

I did enjoy it; and I hope all my readers 
may live to enjoy it too, I know this is 
wishing a tremendously long life to some of 
them; but such a wish will offend nobody. 
During one of my strolls—this time I was 
alone—I came to the foot of thmt vast flight 
of steps shaded by trees which leads up to- 
wards the Oastle of St. Elmo, It was just 
past mid-day ; and I supposed every body 
was beginning the siesta; for not a single 
living soul could I see in any direction, I 
sat down on one of the steps, under the 
shadow of a huge elm, and looked upward 
towards the sky along the broken avenue of 
trees that led aloft. There was something 
singularly beautiful to me in the scene, The 
trees here and there met and huddled their 
heads together, and threw down a thick 
black shadow: beyond was a bright patch 
of sunshine; and then, some thinly sprinkled 
branches bent across, and the patch of blue 
sky that glanced at the top, seeming to be 
the only destination of this lofty staircase. 

I was gazing upward, as if in expectation, 
but in reality admiring this curious effect, 
when a small dark form intercepted my 
view of the sky. I had almost imagined 
myself at the foot of Jacob’s ladder ; but the 
spell was at once broken, and { was about to 
rise and go away, when the singular mo- 
tions of the person who had disturbed me 
drew my attention. It was evidently a girl, 
with naked feet, but neat garments: her 
head was laden with flowers; and she 
skipped down with all the lightness of the 
gazelle for some space; then came toa halt, 
possibly on seeing a stranger; then con- 
tinued her progress—now showing brightly 
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in the sun, now dimly in the shade, until she 
came, and after a sidelong glance at me, sat 
down on the opposite end of the same step, 
where there was no protection from the 
heat. I now noticed that she carried a bas- 
ket in her hand, from which she produced a 
variety of objects, evidently manufactured 
from lava, These she arranged by her side, 
and examined with care, every now and 
then casting an impatient look towards me. 
There was a wildness in her eye and a 
quaintness in her whole demeanor that 
pleased me, especially as her features were 
almost without a fault. So I remained where 
I was, studying her moyements ; and the idea 
suddenly struck me that I was occupying her 
usual place, and that shyness prevented her 
from coming nearer. So I rose and went a 
little higher up, when she at once crossed 
over, I thought, with a grateful smile. A 
little while afterward she called to me, and 
asked if I would buy some of her curiosities. 

There was evidently no sordid motive in 
this; for when I came near, she made no al- 
lusion to a bargain, but said I had chosen a 
place where there was not sufficient shade. 
Iasked a few questions about the lava, but 
got only vague answers, What conversation 
passed was a random kind of talk about the 
difference of Italy and foreign countries, It 
was evident that in the girl’s eyes “ Napoli” 
—which she pronounced with magnificent 
emphasis—was the only place in the world 
worth admiring. She had seen no other. 
The people, however, were bad—very bad. 
I thought, however, upon this observation, 
that something like a story was coming; 
but the throat and face of the girl only 
darkened with a rush of blood, and she 
grew utterly silent. Suddenly she arranged 
her lava hastily in her basket, started up, 
leaving a piece which I had been holding in 
my hand, and had not paid for, and ran 
away down the street. I naturally ran after 
her to pay for what I had bought; but she 
turned round with flushed cheek and flash- 
ing eyes; and while I was indulging in the 
hope of being able ta explain my intentions, 
I felt a blow on my breast from a stone 
lanched with no weak hand; and _ before 
I had time to recover from my surprise, the 
girl had disappeared. 

A curious termination to an interview 
which I had begun to persuade myself had 
something of a romantic character! I 

















rubbed my thorax, tried to laugh at the lit- 
tle slut’s vivacity, hut could not get rid of 
the uneasy annoyance peculiar to misunder- 
stood people. Perhaps I had been taken 
for a robber—perhaps something I had said 
in my broken Italian had been thought in- 
sulting. I grew quite morose; thought of 
nothing else all the afternoon; was set 
down as an ill-tempered fellow at dinner ; 
and on retiring to bed, could not help 
perpetually stating this question—< Why 
should that ‘pretty girl, towards whom my 
heart had expanded, have left me in so ab- 
rupt a manner; and on my endeavoring to 
restore her property, have made a target of 
me?” All night, as I slept, I felt as if a hot 
coal were lying on my breast; and the 
place, indeed, was black and blue in the 
morning. 

An excursion had been proposed to Vesu- 
vius; and we started at three in the after- 
noon—myself, four Americans, with Mr. 
Jenkins and his wife—and all crowded into 
what, I believe, is called a corricolo. The 
sea, along the brink of which we went, was 
still stormy, and the waves washed with a 
slushing noise up into the very street. The 
drive was beautiful to Portici, the white 
houses and vine-wreathed porticoes of which 
I noticed with pleasure. At Portici, after 
some wrangling in the house of the guide, 
we were transferred to horses and donkeys ; 
and off we went, first up a hot lane between 
stone walls, then along a fine paved road. 
The party was merry, and not unpictu- 
resque, but out of character with the scene. 
Not one of us was subdued by the tranquil 
beauty of the little landscapes, the bright 
green nooks that opened here and there. 
Our temperaments were still too northern, 
We were not yet soothed down by the 
sunny sky and balmy air of Italy: and got 

_ Stared at in consequence with contemptuous 
curiosity by the languid peasants in the 
fields, 

At length a zig-zag road commenced, and 
up we went, turning round ever and anon to 
view the expanding bay, softened down into 
apparent calm by distance. Green gullies 
and ravines of lava began now to be inter- 
mingled ; but tranquil observation was soon 
interrupted by tremendous gusts of wind 
that came roaring down the sides of the 
mountain, and enveloped us in whirlwinds 

of dust, sometimes mingled with pebbles, 
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at every turn of the road. It was hard 
work to get on, and we were glad enough 
to reach the ‘Hermitage and Observatory, 
where we tossed off a glass of Lachryma 
Christi to restore us. 

The rest of the road was along a narrow 
ridge leading to the foot of the great black 
cone. On either side were gullies of green, 
and beyond great red fields of lava. It was 
not remarkably safe riding, and by no 
means commodious. Sometimes one’s nose 
touched the horse’s or ass’s neck ; sometimes 
the back of one’s head was whisked by the 
tail. It wasa sort of rocking-horse motion, 
But we arrived safe at the dismounting 
place; and, I must confess, looked rather 
dismayed at the desperately steep cone up 
which we were bound to scramble. But in 
travelling, “on, on,” is the word; so on we 
went, stumbling up through the triturated 
and block lava, as if Fame, or something else 
equally valuable, had been at the summit, 
Mrs. Jenkins was in an open palanquin, 
borne by eight men, who graduated, stagger- 
ed, crawled up or slided back, shouted, 
laughed, and belabored one another with 
their climbing-poles, while the undaunted 
lady sat as coolly as in her drawing-room at 
home, making observations on the scenery, 
which we could scarcely hear, and were too 
breathless to answer. 

In about an hour we neared the summit, 
and got under a vast canopy of sulphurous 
smoke, which, blown by the furious wind, 
rolled grim and black over the serrated 
edge, stretched its impenetrable mass be- 
twixt us and the sky, and then swooped 
down towards the bay, and dispersed in a 
vast mist. Most parts of the plain, too, 
were covered with a low ground-fog. It 
was a grand sight as we paused and looked 
back before the last effort. The whole 
sweep of the bay was visible from Sorrento 
to Baia, together with the islands, scattered 
like giant sentinels at the mouth; but all 
looked strange and fantastic through the 
sulphurous vapor. The sun was setting in 
a bath of blood and gold, just behind a 
straight line of ebony clouds with a sharp 
rim, like a wall of black marble. The 
white hpuses on the slopes of Castel A Mare 
were already looking ghastly in the twilight. 

Our temples throbbed with fatigue ; but 
the guide cried “ Forward,” and we soon 
came to the most disagreeable part of the 
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business, The smoke was forced by the 
wind in a kind of cascade some fifty yards 
down the declivity, and as soon as we got 
into it an awful sénse of suffocation came 
on, The guide swore, and some of us talked 
of retreating. But the majority were for 
persevering; and, panting and coughing, 
we dashed upward, reached the summit, got 
into the midst of a fearful torrent of black 
smoke, like that which is vomited by a 
steamer’s funnel, and staggered giddily 
about seeking which way to go. At this 
moment a slight form glanced towards us, 
said a few words to the guide, and pres- 
ently we were running to the left along 
black and dizzy precipices, until suddenly 
we emerged from the volcanic vapor, and 
were in full view at the same time of the 
plain and the sea, and of all the wonders of 
Vesuvius, ’ 

The girl whose acquaintance I had made 
in so strange a manner had come to the 
assistance of the guide, and told him what 
direction to take in order soonest to escape 
from the smpke. I spoke to her; but al- 
though she recognized me I think, she did 
not, or would not remember our former in- 
terview. The idea suggested itself that she 
was touched in her intellect, so I made no 
further allusion to the subject. It was evi- 
dent the guide knew her and had confidence 
inher. He asked her advice about the path 
which it would be advisable to follow; and 
obeyed her directions implicitly. “ Who is 
that?” I whispered. “It is Ghita, the Vol- 
cano-girl,” he replied in English, before re- 
peating the Italian name, which might be 
translated, the “ Daughter of the Volcano.” 
I had no time for further inquiries, We 
were once more in motion, and had enough 
to do to keep our footing on the rough lava 
in the teeth of as furious a blast as ever I 
remember encountering. It would have been 
dangerous to stand even near a precipice. 

It was a marvellous scene that vast black 
valley with its lake of fire at bottom—its 
cone of fire on one hand. The discharges 
were constant, and had something appalling 
in their sound. We were almost too much 
excited for observation. Now we looked at 
the cone of green and gold that sank and 
rose, faded and brightened, smoked or fla- 
med; then at the seething lake ; then at the 
strong mountains of lava; then at the burn- 
ing fissures that yawned around. There 





were yet some remnants of day—a gloomy 
twilight at least revealed the jagged rim of 
the valley. Down we went—down, down 
to the very edge of the boiling caldron of 
melted lava, that rolled its huge waves to- 
wards the black shore, waves whose foam and 
spray were fire and flame! An eruption 
evidently was preparing ; and soon indeed 
took place. We missed the sight ; but what 
we now saw was grand enough. A troop of 
heavy black clouds was hurrying athwart 
the sky, showing the stars ever and anon 
between “like a swarm of golden bees.” 
The wind roared and bellowed among the 
lava-gullies, while the cone discharged its 
blocks of burning lava, or its showers of red 
sparks, with a boom like that of a park of 
artillery. 

A thousand travellers may witness and 
describe the scene, but it can never be 
hackneyed or vulgar. The Volcano-girl, 
evidently familiar with every changing as- 
pect, crept to my side as I stood apart 
wrapt in silent admiration and wonder, and 
I caught her examining the expression of 
my face as it was revealed by the dismal 
glare of the burning lake. “ E bellissima !” 
she whispered in a husky voice, pressing 
close to my side, and trembling like a leaf, 
not with present fear, but manifestly in 
memory of some dreadful event. We were 
friends from that moment, and she consti- 
tuted herself my especial guide, running be- 
fore me to choose the surest paths, giving 
me her delicate little hand, and showing, in 
fact, all possible willingness to make up our 
little quarrel, if she retained any remem- 
brance of it. 

We returned towards the cone, and ap- 
proached within dangerous proximity to it. 
The Voleano-girl often pulled my arm to in- 
duce me to keep back ; but when she saw I 
was determined to look down into the 
horrid flaming gulf of fire that yawned near 
the cone, she followed me, murmuring a low, 
pensive song. On reaching the edge, which 
was uncertain and trembling, I halted and 
gazed: and while the guide and my compan- 
ions shouted to me to come back, enjoyed'a 
moment of fearful joy. I was standing on 
the brink of a vast chasm of fire, in which no 
flame was, but only a dreadful glow, that 
thickened by distance into substance. The 
wind shrieked around, the volcano roared 
above, the tremendous cloud of black smoke 
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swayed and wavered as it rolled, beaten 
down by the wind to the outer edge of the 
crater, like a vast snake, or when the blast 
for a moment ceased, towered aloft like an 
evil genius, and dispersed amid the clouds. 

“Come back! come back!” cried Ghita, 
as the smoky pile of cinders trembled be- 
neath us; and we-both, panic-stricken, rush- 
ed to a surer footing, while the point we 
had occupied slided into the gulf of fire! I 
never shall forget that moment. The very 
memory of it makes my hair stand on end, 
and a cold perspiration burst out over my 
whole body. The girl clasped my hand 
convulsively as we ran, and when we stood 
again on the hot, solid lava, uttered a low 
“Dio grazia!” All this was unlike folly, 
and, together with our companionship in 
danger, heightened the interest I felt in my 
wild-looking, beautiful guide. 

We all returned towards the edge of the 
crater, and collected in a lava-cave to light 
torches for our journey back. Here we met 
two or three men armed with guns, who 
professed to be guards, and might have been 
brigands, One of them spoke rather rough- 
ly to the Volcano-girl, who took refuge by 
my side, and would not quit it. We started 
again by the light of great flaring torches 
and soon began the descent down a dusty 
decline. It was a strange, rapid piece of 
work, The whole party ran, rushed, tumbled, 
slided, rolled down in one confused crowd— 
the torches glaring, flakes of burning pitch 
scattering here and there, the palanquin 
bobbing up and down, the mountain slopin+ 
up to the clouds behind and down into dark- 
ness before. We descended this time into 
the old crater—a great plain of dust and 
pumice-stone. All was gloomy around, but 
the lights of Naples and Portici could be 
distinguished in the distance. 

Our horses and donkeys were waiting for 
us where we had left them; and we rode 
rapidly back via the Hermitage, but over 
the plain of lava, instead of by the zig-zag 
road, towards Portici. Ghita ran all the way 
by my side, but rarely spoke except to tell 
me when we approached a steep declivity. 
I should have felt jealous had she attended 
to any one else; but was quite angry at 
hearing her jestingly spoken of as “ my con- 
quest.” A single vulgar remark sometimes 
throws cold water on the most delicate sen- 
timent. 
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At Portici she left us. The guides were 
paid, and every body forgot the Volcano-girl 
who had been of such signal service tous. I 
looked for her, and saw her standing in the 
court-yard with the back of her little hand 
to her mouth in a pensive attitude. “Ghita,” 
said I, approaching, “I must give you 
something”—she started slightly —* that you 
may buy a remembrance with it of our visit 
to the volcano.” In such a form, the pres- 
ent—I did not write the amount down 
among my disbursements—was accepted 
frankly and freely. The poor girl was evi- 
dently in a state of great emotion: a few 
kind words from me had struck upon a 
chord ever ready to vibrate; the truth is 
she sobbed, and could not answer. But 
when the tongue falters and the lip trembles, 
in the South, there is an eloquent substitute 
¢. language. She took my hand and kissed 
it fervently, and a shower of warm tear- 
drops fell upon it. “ Ghita,” I murmured, 
trying to be firm, but bending over her with 
the tenderest affection—I cannot help it; I 
have instinctive love for the sorrowful— 
“Ghita, you are unhappy? Can I do any 
thing for you?” “No,” was her answer, as 
she again pressed my hand, and, gliding away, 
disappeared like a shadow in the street. 

We were at Naples an hour after mid- 
night; but I found it impossible to sleep. I 
could think of nothing save the story of the 
Volcano-girl ; for the substance of her story 
was evident—the material details alone 
were wanting. I afterward learned the 
whole truth. A volume might be filled with 
them; a line will be sufficient. She had 
been betrothed to a young man, a guide, who 
had perished during a visit to the volcano; 
she had gone mad in consequence—of a 
gentle, harmless madness in general ; but as 
a few brutal people insulted her, she was 
sometimes suspicious of strangers. She 
gained her living by selling ornaments of 
polished lava, or. by guiding travellers. 
This was all; but it was enough. I have 
kept a place in my memory for Ghita, 
whose acquaintance I cultivated on other 
occasions. I saw her once among the ruins 
of Pompeii, where she greeted me with a 
friendly nod, but without referring at all to 
our previous meetings—I mean in words; 
for at parting she gave me a handful of 
wild flowers, and then ran away without 
waiting for a recompense, 
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Che Suow-Storm. 


A WINTER SKETCH. 


“T can bear it no longer, wife—the piteous 
moaning of that child rives my heart: I will 
set out, while it is yet light, and fetch help, 
if help is to be had from man ; though it is 
upon God alone that we maun mainly 
trust.” 

“ Weel, Malcolm, weel—sae be it! The 
puir bairn maun e’en hae help. But oh! it’s 
an eerie nicht without. The lift’s heavy and 
black, and I fear a storm’s brewin’—sae mak 
haste, an’ a’ may be weel yet.” 

The moan of a child was heard wailing 
through the little chamber; at which the 
mother hastened to its side, and tried to 
soothe it by kind words and caresses. But 
the child only moaned, and convulsively 
stretched out its little hands as if in agony. 

“Heaven help the puir wee lambie!” she 
sobbed, gazing on the child sorrowfully. 
“Far from frien’s, and far from help !” 

“No; help shall be found yet, Alice! 
Cheer up; it may be but a sma’ thing after 
a’. Tl fetch a doctor from the town; and— 
down, Lauth, down !—keep the dog beside 
you; he’ll be better company than nane. 
Down, I say, down!” 

His thick plaid was now about his shoul- 
ders—his bonnet firm set upon his head, and 
affectionately embracing his wife, with a 
stout staff and a strong heart, he strode out 
into the night. 

The wind was howling down the gullies 
of the hills, driving before it a congealed 
mist, which blew through the air, and 
scarcely yet touched the ground, hard. with 
frost. As he turned the dyke-corner, the 
blast seized him like some fury, and had 
almost driven him back, but he wrestled on- 
ward along the path down the glen. The 
mountains behind looked black, and their 
heads were lost in the thick darkness which 
brooded over them. The clouds scudded 
across the sky overhead, which was becoming 
rapidly overcast, and the light was fast dis- 
appearing. As Malcolm turned out of the 
little valley, in the hollow of which his hut 
lay sheltered, he looked behind, and the 
light of the lamp, already trimmed by faith- 
ful Alice, looked bright and cheerful. But 
he averted his gaze, and strode on again, 
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breasting the storm, which became more 
violent at every step, 

He had now the long moor to cross, every 
inch of which was familiar to him from a 
child: he knew its every hollow, and bog, 
and cairn, and knoll—each stunted bush and 
briery thicket ; and more than all, the wimp- 
ling burn where he had ‘played so often in 
his boyish sports. But, somehow, he had 
never crossed it before so sad at heart. A 
nameless dread accompanied him, that 
seemed to whirl and eddy above his head 
and about his heart—a dreary, undefinable 
sensation of fear or awe, or both combined— 
a confused impression of the terrible and sor- 
rowful, akin to the wild fury of the hurricane, 
and the moaning, howling gusts that swept 
across the waste. But still he pressed on, 
striking his staff into the ground, drawing 
his plaid more closely around him, and grap- 
pling with the tempest against which he 
made his way. 

The snow was now falling thick, though 
on more exposed spots it was whirled away 
on the blast and drifted into the deep hol- 
lows, where it lay, or eddied behind the pro- 
jecting spurs of the hills, or behind the 
cairns and knolls along the waste, where it 
gathered up into huge mounds of white, 
The air was thick with the drift, which beat 
upon the traveller’s face, and the hurricane 
howled about him, until his senses became 
confused, stupified, and reeling. He no 
longer saw the road before him, but trusting 
to his intimate knowledge of it, he felt his 
way warily with his staff; but at length 
that too failed him, the fallen snow conceal- 
ing the road, whose hard beat he could no 
longer detect, except in exposed places here 
and there, now becoming fewer as the snow 
fell more rapidly, without any abatement in 
the fury of the storm. The wind seemed 
now to beat the snow into the earth as it 
fell, and while it eddied the fierce flakes far 
and wide around, it had no longer power to 
wield the accumulated mass which now lay 
spread over the moor at every part. 

Still he sped on, with a stout heart, pray- 
ing inwardly for help as one in great peril 
and danger. Confused though he was, he 
lost not courage: the woman’s face he had 
left behind, by the ingle in the lone hut, 
lighted him on, and nerved him to renewed 
efforts. For more than an hour he thus 
wrestled ; and by this time he must, if in 
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the right path, have struck into the beaten 
high road leading to the little town for 
which he was journeying. It is true, he 
had lost note of time, from the hissing fury 
of the elements around him; but still he 
felt that he must now be near his destina- 
tion, or—he knew not where! 

But hark! what is that? He can see 
nothing, but he feels that he is descending a 
rapid steep, and he hears rising far above 
the roar of the wind, the thunderous rush 
of waters, and the shriek of the tempest 
howling through some rifted channel. Then 
he thinks that he discerns through the flaky 
gloom the swoln and impetuous river luring 
him on to his destruction. He starts back ! 
a few more steps, and he would have been 
swept away, and the lone watcher’s heart- 
light extinguished for ever. He now feels 
that he has lost his road! and on such a 
night ! and on such an errand! Poor Alice, 
weep for him now! thy child moaning in 
pain, thy husband on the verge of death. 
But no; he loses not heart yet. He turns 
back on the road he has come, retraces his 
steps, tries to feel his way in the dark by 
the aid of his staff—every few steps halting 
to discern again the roar of the waters 
which he had just escaped. 

He now tried to recollect himself of the 
direction in which he had come—that boil- 
ing, surging whirlpool, on whose brink he 
had just stood, must be the tiny stream— 
the wimpling burn of the summer-time, but 
how swoln and distorted now! So, then; 
by keeping to the right, wide of the stream, 
he must yet strike the high road, not very 
far from where he then was. He strode on 
—now into a snow-drift, out of which he 


struggled and toiled before it had enveloped 


him in its folds: then, fetching a compass, 


-he endeavored to reach the point beyond it, 


eager, if possible, to keep a straight line in 
the direction in which he imagined the high 
road now lay; but, in so many turnings and 
windings, he again became more confused 
than ever, and an hour’s struggling seemed 
to bring him no nearer deliverance from the 
perils of the storm. His spirits drooped. 
He was exhausted, weary, and sick at heart. 
His ears rang, his eyes swam, and he sank 
down in a sheltered spot under cover of a 
snow-drift. Fatal rest ; yet how sweet! A 
delicious calm steals over his senses; in 


-fancy he hears the murmur of the summer 
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breeze, the rustling of the waving fern, and 
the lark’s ravishing song pouring from the 
silver-lined cloud ; he is steeped in oblivion, 
and time and life and its cares are at once 
blotted from his memory. : 

But hark! the sharp, loud barking of a 
dog draws near! It is Lauth, honest Lauth, 
who runs up to his numbed and fast-expi- 
ring master, seizes his plaid with his teeth, as 
if to waken him up, lies down upon him, 
licks his hands and face, then barks again, 
and pulls at his garment. Malcolm slowly 
rouses himself from his stupor, the presence 
of the dog reminding him of the cause of 
his being there, and suddenly he starts 
to his feet, and grasps his staff. He is 
numbed and stiff, but, thank God! awake. 
He shakes the snow from about him, the dog 
wagging his tail and barking the while, and 
then the pair set forth once more. 

The storm has now somewhat subsided— 
the wind has gone down—and only the 
roaring of the angry waters, still close at 
hand, is distinctly heard. Malcolm again set 
forward in the direction in which the town 
must lie; and the faint moonlight now ena- 
bled him to avoid the deeper snow-drifts 
with comparatively small difficulty. Lauth’s 
bark was now echoed or responded to, not 
far off. He listened, and knew the friendly 
sound. It proceeded from the herdsman’s 
hut on the moor’s edge, and now he knew 
directly where he was. A few minutes 
brought him to the high-road. 

But now a new terror haunted his mind. 
What of the cottage in the howe of the 
glen, where he had left his Alice watching 
over the sick child, and, doubtless, now 
anxiously waiting his return? Would nat 
the drift lie deep there? He shuddered 
to think of this ; and when he saw how thick 
the snow lay along the highway—so thick 
that he had to skirt it about, and fetch a long 
compass to reach the little town, whose 
twinkling lights were now in sight—he 
feared the return home would be almost as 
difficult as the outward journey. But leav- 
ing him to find the doctor, and make his way 
back to the hut as he best can, we now 
return t} Alice, who is holding her night- 
watch in her lonely cottage among the hills. _ 

Scarcely had Malcolm departed than she 
felt a sudden sinking of the heart; and a 
sense of awe and dread came over her 
She had often been left alone before, on 
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nights as rude as this, when Malcolm was 
out tending the sheep, or watching them to 
their folds; but she remembered no such 
fear and anxiety on his account. She was 
nervous and alarmed by the state of her 
child, and all things presented themselves to 
her now in an aspect of gloom. The howl- 
ing of the wind, also, had now become fear- 
ful; and. it swept down the glen in furious 
gusts, driving clouds of snow-drift before it. 

The hut was placed in a sheltered spot, 
near the bottom of the valley, protected on 
its western side by a huge crag, which broke 
the force of the wind which raged along the 
glen from that quarter. But this very 
circumstance rendered it more liable to the 
drift, which eddied around the little cottage, 
and soon wrapt it in its fleecy folds. Some 
gusts, fiercer than the rest, had, in their wild 
eddyings, struck the cabin door, and, through 
its chinks, driven the fleecy shower into the 
very centre of the apartment, Looking at 
the little window, she saw that it was now 
battered with snow, and that the drift was 
already gathering round her dwelling. She 
shuddered to think of her husband, contend- 
ing with the fury of the elements without, 
and bethought her of at once sending after 
him old Lauth, a sagacious brute, who still 
lay whining at the door, and occasionally 
scratching at it with his paws. She at 
once proceeded to open the door—Lauth 
springing up, wagging his tail—and, swing- 
ing it back, she pointed with her finger down 
the glen, and said, “Seek him, Lauth! seek 
him!” The affectionate animal needed no en- 
couragement ; he bounded off, and was soon 
lost amid the fleecy drifts which whirled 
along the valley. 

The night wore on slowly; the wife was 
now no less anxious for her husband’s fate 
than for her child’s, The little sufferer still 
moaned, but he slept; and she was thank- 
ful. She sat over the fire, rocking to and 
fro, and moaning her regrets to the night. 
Now she would sit and listen. It was an 
approaching voice—no! it was only the rat- 
tle of the cottage pane ;—or was that Lauth’s 
bark? No! it was only the screeching of 


the wind over the rude chimney-top. Or, 
hark! was that the tread of feet? Ah, no! 
the snow now lies thick—it was only the 
crackling of the sand under the wooden 
stool on which she sits rocking and moaning. 

Malcolm comes not. 


The night passes 
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wearily by. Occasionally she falls into a 
doze, and starts up at the fancied sound of 
voices, The little sufferer is quiet; he 
breathes more easily—but Malcolm !—where 
is he? And so the long night passes; and 
at length a feeble glimmer of light peers 
through the cottage window, but it is thick 
with snow, and nothing is to be seen beyond 
it. She opens the cottage door ; and a solid 
mass of snow blocks up the opening! The 
hut is buried, and, from the smoke which has 
been accumulating in the apartment, she 
fears the chimney is becoming choked. In 
this dilemma, what is she to do? Low 
though the chimney was, its upper opening 
was quite beyond her reach, and there 
seemed no chance of escape for the inmates, 
save to let the turf fire go out entirely, 
and this while the hut lay enveloped in 
snow ! 

Her heart now sank, and her hopes gave 
way altogether. She and her déar infant 
must thus perish in the slow agonies of cold 
and hunger! Malcolm must have been lost 
in this fearful storm, else he would have been 
here long ago! Why should she wish to 
survive f This home, where they had known 
joy and sorrow together—which had been 
their bridal-house—would now be her tomb. 
She clasped her child to her bosom: he 
looked up, and smiled in her face: her tears 
fell fast ; she was choking; she was giddy 
and almost unconscious. Was it the fumes 
of the peat, or the cold now stealing upon 
her? Ha! thank Heaven! there is the 
sound of voices! and that, oh! Lauth’s 
honest bark! It was almost too much joy 
to bear! She and her child would be rescued 
yet! There were many voices, but they 
sounded remote—deadened by the mass of 
snow which embedded the hut. 

But the sound comes nearer and nearer |! 
It is now close at hand—it is at the door; 
and she hears Malcolm’s voice above all— 
“ Alice! Alice! dear Alice!’ She tried to 
call out his name; she tried to shriek; but 
her voice stuck in her throat. He shouted 
louder; but no response. The door bursts 
open—Malcolm rushes in,—and, making a 
last effort, she rises to meet him; and in 
another second she staggers into his open 
arms with her infant burden. 

“Thank God!” he ejaculated. “She is 
saved ; and the dear child too!” The fresh 
breath of air, and the help of the doctor, 

































now at hand, soon revived them both; and, 
in a few hours, the friendly shepherds, with 
their spades, had cleared the shieling of its 
drift, and left the loving pair full of deep 
gratitude for their providential deliverance 
from the dangers of the fearful Snow- 
SrorM. 





Che Drm Frouch Ministers. 


Tae Paris correspondent of the London 
Times gives the following biographical ac- 
count of the new French Ministers :—M. 
Ducos, the new Minister of Marine, is about 
fifty years of age, and is a native of Bor- 
deaux. He was member of the Council- 
General of Commerce, and of the Council- 
General of the department ofthe Gironde. 
He was first elected member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1834, where he often 
voted with what was called the Dynastic 
Opposition. It was he who proposed to 
introduce the famous word “ flétrir” in the 
paragraph of the address on the occasion of 
the pilgrimage of the Legitimist Deputies 
and Peers to Belgrave-square to pay their 
homage to the Duke of Bordeaux. During 
the latter period of the Chamber he at- 
tached himself to the party’ of which M. 
Thiers was the leader, but his spécialité con- 
sisted in matters relating to questions of 
international law, commerce, and industry, 
in which he is said to be intimately conver- 
sant. He was elected a member of the 
Constituent Assembly by 105,906 votes, 
and was the fifth on the list of the fifteen 
representatives chosen by his department. 
He was subsequently appointed to audit 
the famous accounts of the Provisional 
Government; and his success in rendering 
intelligible that bewildering mass of items is 
not the least proof of his capacity as a man 
of business. It may be considered strange 
that being an unprofessional man he was 
selected for the Marine department. The 
reason assigned is his tact and ability as a 
debater, and his fitness to reply to the 
attacks anticipated on the part of M. Du- 
faure on that branch of the public adminis- 
tration. M. Dufaure is said to be, in system, 
opposed to the idea of France being a great 
naval power; and is of opinion that, as 
there is but little chance of this country suc- 
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cessfully rivalling England, it is a waste of 
her resources to spend them on the con- 
struction of vast naval armaments. The 
Government does not take the same view 
of the question; M. Ducos is considered a 
match for M. Dufaure, and the care of the 
construction of vessels and of docks will be 
left to other competent persons; otherwise 
M. Ducos is reported of favorably as a man 
of business, and as perfectly competent for 
either the Finances or Commerce. 

M. Magne, the new Minister of Public 
Works, has heen taken from the post of 
Under Secretary of State in the Finance 
department, In the beginning of 1848 he 
held a similar post in the War-office. He 
also is described as an excellent man of 
business. 

General Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely 
is better known, particularly since the ex- 
pedition to Rome, where be commanded a 
brigade of the Army of the Alps, and served 
in Italy under General Oudinot. He is the 
son of the well-known Minister of the Re- 
public and the Empire who was generally 
charged by Napoleon to explain his views 
to the Senate. His son, the new War Min- 
ister was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, to which he was elected second 
on the list by 74,245 votes. He was a 
member of the War Commission, and formed 
part of the former Parliamentary Club of 
the Rue de Poitiers. He commanded on 
the 24th February the cavalry of the Place 
de la Concorde under General Bedeau, and 
but for counter-orders would have defended 
the Chamber of Deputies from invasion on 
that eventful day. 

M. Bonjean, the new Minister of Com- 
merce, is a lawyer by profession, and one 
of the most distinguished pleaders in the 
Court of Cassation. He is a native of Va- 
lence, (Dréme,) is about 45 yeals of age, and 
owes his success in. life to his own indomitable 
will and perseverance. He took part in the 
revolution of 1880 on the popular side. He 
was engaged in the prosecution of Madame 
Laffarge, and was counsel of Madame Leo- 
taud in the affair of the diamonds. He is 
the author of some esteemed works on juris- 
prudence. He was elected the first on the 
list of representatives by the department 
of the Dréme after the revolution of Feb- 
ruary. It was he who, in the memorable 
sitting of the Constituent Assembly in the 
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month of June, when the streets of Paris 
were flowing with blood, addressed the 
following memorable words to Garnier 
Pages :— 


“ Let a portion of our colleagues remain here to 
deliberate. Let the rest march instantly at the 
head of the National Guard! Let us make up 
our minds to die, if our death be necessary. Let 
the deliberating part of the Chamber remain in 
permanence! Citizens, remember the Convention ; 
the representatives did not hesitate to place them- 
selves at-the head of the troops; and this con- 
duct saved the Republic.” 


M. Bonjean led the way in that noble mis- 
sion, Rather a curious ineident is related 
of his most unexpected nomination to the 
present Cabinet. The ministry was comple- 
ted at ten o’clock at night, with the excep- 
tion of the Department of Commerce ; and 
the Ministers were long deliberating and 
puzzled as to the choice they should make. 
About eleven o’clock M. Baroche suddenly 
thought of M. Bonjean. The idea was at 
once taken up, and a gentleman from the 
Home-office sent to request his attendance, 
The messenger did not find him at home, 
but was told that he might meet him at one 
of the reading-rooms of the Rue de Seine, 
It was near twelve o’clock when Mr. Bon- 
jean was found in a cabinet de lecture earn- 
estly reading the evening papers, conning 
over the list of Ministers, and wondering 
what could be the cause of the omission of 
a Minister of Commerce, and certainly little 
dreaming that his own name would next 
morning complete the list. When informed 
that he was invited to the Home-office, he 
laid the paper on the table, proceeded to 
the hotel of the Minister, and in half an hour 
after consented to accept the vacant port- 
folio. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys is too well known 
to require afiy notice. 

Generfl Baraguay d’Hilliers is also well 
known. He commanded at Besancon when 
the revolution of February broke out, and 
opposed most strenuously the proceedings 
of the commissioners of the Provisional 
Government. He was president of the 
Parliamentary Club of the Rue de Poitiers, 
and passes amongst the Republicans for a 
réactionnaire. He is an old officer of the 
Empire, and lost an arm in one of the 
Spanish campaigns. He has also distin- 
guished himself in Africa. 





From the London “ Times.” 


Californian Fete. 


In order to appreciate the story we are 
going to subjoin, the reader must recollect 
that three short years ago the name of Cali- 
fornia conveyed no more impressive ideas to 
European or even American ears than that 
of Kamschatka or Bhootan. The country 
itself was a vast unexplored desert, and the 
shores of the Pacific about San Francisco 
were scantily tenanted by a few scores of 
Russians and Spaniards, who lived without 
rivalry or suspicion, and who scarcely wait- 
ed for the sanction of their respective gov- 
ernments to effect such changes of sales of 
ground as convenience might suggest. No- 
body knew or cared whether the enormous 
tract beyondgeontained inhabitants or not, 
and a journey across its plains was consid- 
ered as remarkable as a journey through 
Central Africa. If we were to speak at 
this moment of the province of Sonora, it 
is probable that nine-tenths of our readers 
would be without any distinct conception 
of the locality referred to, yet Sonora is 
the next “county” to California, and in 1847 
one region was about as well-known as the 
other. 

This remote district is now the seat of a 
powerful independent state—a state which 
has been founded and constituted, from be- 
ginning to end, in about thirty months’ time, 
and which, though junior in political birth 
even to the French republic, has obtained a 
formal recognition of its existence, and is 
exercising all the functions of an organized 
commonwealth, When the precious metals 
of Potosi and Peru were first poured into 
Europe, the discovery exerted an instan- 
taneous influence on the affairs of the Old 
World, but failed to create any correspond- 
ing monuments in the New. The treasures 
of California, on the contrary, have hitherto 
wrought their chief wonders in the land 
of their production, and, though they have 
not yet materially affected the currency of 
Europe, they have called into being at the 
extremities of the Pacific a community un- 
paralleled in the manifold fusions of races 
or combinations of men, Apart, therefore, 
from the amusing feature of the following 
sketch, we seriously commend to the reader’s 
observation the extraordinary purport of the 
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scene, as an earnest of what the industry of 
all nations may succeed in compounding. 

The 29th of December was selected by the 
Californians as the birthday of their State— 
as a festival to be celebrated in honor of 
their admission to the American Union, and 
in this wise was the ceremonial solemnized. 
As the day broke upon San Francisco, the 
American banner, augmented by an addition- 
al star, was hoisted in the centre of the town 
under a “federal salute” of artillery. The 
echoes were taken up by the ships in the 
harbor, and the flags of every country under 
the sun found their appropriate place. Then 
commenced the procession, which, according 
to the sentiments of the reader, may be 
likened either to the tournament in “ Ivan- 
hoe,” or the opening pomp of a pantomime. 
First came the chief marshal in white and 
gold, and then his staff in sky-blue and 
silver. Next followed the “mounted Cali- 
fornians,” who would, we are told, “have 
been stronger had they not been disap- 
pointed in horses.” They were succeeded 
by the “Californian pioneers,” who carried 
a banner of white satin fringed with gold, 
and charged with a device exhibiting a 
pioneer just landed, who strikes off a piece 
of rock with his hammer, and discovers the 
state seal of the community underneath. 
From his mouth issues the exclamation 
“Eureka,” while by his side stands a native 
in a genuine attitude of dismay. After 
these followed “the guards, commanded by 
Captain Hovard,” an aristocratic battalion, 
which appeared in new uniforms for the 
occasion, and attracted particular applause. 
The officers of the State and of the revenue 
filled up the interval between the military 
and the civil portion of the procession, which 
was headed by a company of Englishmen, 
under the red cross of St. George, and at- 
tended by Germans, Italians, and Spaniards. 
Next came the settlers from the celestial 
empire, arrayed in the richest brocades of 
the east, who carried a banner of crimson 
satin, on which was an inscription of great 
length and elaborate calligraphy, but which, 
when interpreted, imported nothing more 
pretentious than “China boys.” In number 
they were about fifty, commanded by their 
own chief, and decorously obedient to his 
word. 

At this stage of the procession was in- 
troduced the triumphal car. This capacious 
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vehicle was drawn by six white horses, and 
contained thirty little boys, dressed in 
“white shirts, black pants, and liberty caps,” 
each representing a State of the Union, 
while the honor of impersonating California 
was reserved to a beautiful little girl who 
stood in the middle, arrayed in white satin 
with a wreath of roses. The car bore a 
motto of political significance—* The Union ; 
it must be preserved.” From the representa- 
tives of the federation the pomp descended 
to the delegates of the province, The mayor 
and aldermen appeared in dark-blue scarfs, 
with gold trimmings and white armlets, and 
were followed by the police, who, in this 
land of freedom, formed an integral part of 
the procession, instead of escorting it. They 
mustered “in strong force” under colors of 
azure satin, and with a band of their own. 
Next to the perils of theft in Oalifornia 
come those of combustion, and the “ fire de- 
partment” accordingly outshone all other 
guilds in the brilliancy of its displays. The 
“St. Francis Hook and Ladder Company ” 
appeared with their engines beautifully dec- 
orated, and bore for their device a burning 
building, with the motto,“ We destroy to 
save.” The “ Monumentals” who succeeded 
them turned out “six carriages—one engine, 
two suctions, and three hose carriages,” their 
colors, like those of Bohemia, being white 
and scarlet. But the “Sansome Hook and 
Ladder Brigade” outdid them all, for while 
their carriages were covered with decora- 
tions, “even to the hubs of the wheels,” 
their firemen had ingeniously raised their 
ladders in the form of a pyramid, on the sum- 
mit of which was perched a real live eagle, 
“captured that morning at the Mission by 
Alderman Green.” Lastly, by a true Pari- 
sian conceit, there came, drawn on a car, a 
veritable printing-press in full play, from 
which were thrown off copies of a laureate 
ode, composed by a lady for the occasion. 
An oration as long as a president’s message, 
a concerted execution of the ode by the en- 
tire population, a general dance, and a uni- 
versal banquet, concluded the proceedings 
of the day. 

Forgetting for a moment the decorative 
features of this exhibition, let the reader 
consider the extraordinary character of the 
facts it symbolized. Here was a community 
of some hundreds of thousands of souls col- 
lected from all quarters of the known world 
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—Polynesians and Peruvians, Englishmen 
and Mexicans, Germans and New England- 
ers, Spaniards and Chinese—all organized 
under old Saxon institutions, and actually 
marching under the command of a mayor 
and aldermen. Nor was this all, for the 
extemporized State had demanded and ob- 
tained its admission into the most powerful 
federation in the world, and was recognized 
as aconstituent part of the American Union. 
A third of the time which has been con- 
sumed in erecting our houses of parliament 
has here sufficed to create a State with a 
territory as large as Great Britain, a popu- 
lation difficult to number, and destinies 
which none can forsee, 








All Ourr. 
Tue celebrated Madame Recamier, who 
died in Paris last spring, was, in her day, 
one of the most fascinating of her sex, and 
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exercised a prodigious influence by her 
talents, grace, and beauty, through a long 
series of years. The duration of her 
personal attractions extended far beyond 
the ordinary term; but when, at length, 
the long bright day drew towards a 
close, no declining beauty ever accepted 
with more amiable candor. “My dear,” 
she replied to a friend who was compliment- 
ing her on her defiance of time, “when I 
saw that the little boys in the street no 
longer turned to look at me, I knew all was 
over.” 





What did a blind man take at breakfast 
and recover his sight? Ans, He took upa 
cup and saw sir——Why is your step-father 
less expensive than your own father # Ans, 
Because ce n'est que le premier Pa qui coute, 
When is money damp? Ans. When 
money is dew in the morning, and mist at 
night. 








Chronicle of the Week. 


No single topic has worn the honors of 
exclusive town talk the week past: and the 
journals and the gossips are set off in their 
chase for novelties and strangeness, into a 
dozen different channels. 

——-Little of public interest has been 
doing at Washington. The loss of the bill 
for establishing a branch mint has excited a 
good deal of indignation in New York, and 
a corresponding feeling of elation in Phila- 
delphia. There is no prospect of immediate 
change, but the establishment of a branch 
on the Pacific may be the final result. 

The gayeties of the Capital continue una- 
bated, nor has the metropolis on any previ- 
ous winter been more crowded with stran- 
gers. President-making is already the order 
of the day with corner knots of politicians ; 
and the wine of the after-dinner talk, is 
seasoned, in more hospitable mansions than 
one, with adroit electioneering manceuvre. 
The names just now most upon the street 
tongue are those of Gen. Scorr, Mr. Cass, 
and Mr. Wessrer; but the chances are 
large that all these may be supplanted; and 
that a new man, in a six months’ time may 
ride highest upon the tide of rumor. 





—— An eloquent sermon preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks of this city, has been 
the subject of very much and admiring com- 
ment in the Washington circles, If we 
mistake not, it was the same discourse 
which was received with such marked favor 
on Thanksgiving day, at Calvary church; 
and by its bold spirit and masterly exposition 
of the needed, and inevitable integrity of our 
Government, it was well calculated to fuse 
into singleness of impulse and action, the dis- 
cordant aims of our Washington politicians. 

—— It is understood that Mr. Cots, of 
the Mail Steamers, is now in Washington 
endeavoring to secure such increase of pay 
for the mail service, as shall put his ships 
upon an equality with those of the British 
Government. It is doubtful if he succeeds. 
The friends of the Navy are, we believe, 
opposed to the grants of such monopolies 
upon the sea as will forbid competition. 
Added to this, the enormous per centages of 
profit realized by the Pacific Company at 
the expense of the ‘General Government, 
has made members squeamish about any 
renewal or extension of contracts. 

—— The census just cgmpleted for the 














State of New York shows the following 
returns, which cannot but be interesting to 
our readers :— 
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Counties. |No.of| Popula- of Dwell 
T’wns| tion, |Deaths.| Farms.|In’stry,| ings. 
New York.... 1 | 515,394) 23,221 60| 3,387] 37,730 


19 | 43,004 526] 2,528 211) + =1,086 
19 | 58,994) 1,185) 3,219 415) 9,531 
382 


13 | 33,124 9,694] 439] 5,779 
1 | 138,899] 9,892] 367] 576] 15,627 
15 | 651,164) '633/ 3,479] 383] 9,685 
6| 14,134] 989] 990] = 92] 2498 


6 | 36,832] 374] 2,330 89] 6,931 
4] 16,965] 249) 684) 145] 3,011 
4] 15,066] 939]  215/ 206] 2,389 
9} 36,826]  543| 9,337 96] 6,706 
11 | 25,090} 958] 1,889} 361) 4,351 
Ulster .......] 17] 58,959] 947] 3,536] 511 10,109 
Westchester .| 93} 68,261] 821] 2,597} 895! 8,755 
Total, 14 Cos.| 154 |1,108,718| 83,259| 46,025| 7,206, 129,335 



































COMPARISON OF POPULATION WITH 1840, 








BY COUNTIES. 

Counties. 1850—PoruLation—1840, INCREASE, 
515,394 $12,710 202,684 

y 43,252 Dec. 248 

58,994 52,398 6,596 

19 30, 2,61 

138,899 47,613 91,286 

61,1 50,139 6,425 

14,134 12,825 1,309 
86,832 30,324 6,508 
16,965 11,975 4,990 

066 10,965 4,101 
36,826 32,469 4,357 

‘ 15,629 361 

58,959 1822 13,137 

Westchester ........ 58,267 48,686 9,581 
Total, S. Dis. ..1,108,718 145,853 362,865 








—— Since our last issue the Canada has 
arrived at Boston after an unusually long 
passage. She has brought little news of 
interest. The preparations for the Great 
Fair still engross the largest share of at- 
tention. The palace is rapidly advancing 
towards completion. According to an esti- 
mate in a London paper, there will be at 
least one million of strangers in England 
the coming spring; and serious fears are 
entertained in some quarters that there will 
be a scant supply of food—to say nothing of 
lodgings—for so vast an increase of popu- 
lation in London. It is stated, that the 
great railway to Vienna has actually made 
arrangements for the transport of 80,000 
Germans. 

— Among the curious objects in prep- 
aration for the fair may be mentioned, a 
beautiful and complete model of the city of 
Liverpool. We cut the following partial 
description from the Liverpool Albion :— 





“It would be premature to enter into minute 
details with regard to the work itself, and we would 
not tempt public curiosity too far till the model has 
obtained that degree of completeness which will 
render it fit for general inspection. We may, how- 
ever, satisfy our readers on one or two points. 
‘Considerable troupe has been gone to, to produce 
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the effect of water. The material to be used is 
glass, the manufacture of St. Helen’s. It will be 
unground on the upper surface, to give it the ap- 
pearance of waves, the under part to be polished 
and silvered, so as to reflect the objects by which 
it will be overshadowed. No fewer than 1,500 
‘model vessels’ are in course of construction, and 
several of these, intended for the river and the 
more prominent situations in the docks, will be fin- 
ished with great accuracy and care in order to 
illustrate the varied character of the ships and 
steamers. The characteristics of the American 
liners, both Cunard and Collins, will, of course, be 
faithfully represented; and, so far as practicable, 
the difference in the build of English and foreign 
vessels generally will be delineated. There will, we 
understand, be 120 steam-vessels, large and small. 
Another feature in the model will be the figures in 
the streets, which will include cabs, omnibuses, and 
other vehicles, The men and horses are cut out of 
cardboard, and are exceedingly perfect, when we 
take into, account their minuteness, a man being no 
larger than the extremity of a fine pen’s point. The 
glass case for the model, which has been beautifully 
designed by Mr. Grantham, will be executed by 
Messrs. Samuel and James Holme. Several addi- 
tions and improvements have been made to it 
since it was noticed in our columns. The tympa- 
num of the pediment, instead of being figures 
carved in relief as was at first proposed, will be 
filled with stained glass, having the royal arms de- 
picted on the centre. The effect will be very rich. 
Beneath the arms will be the words, “The Port of 
Liverpool,” and on scrolls round the case appro- 
priate mottoes will be introduced.” 


Soyer, the famous ex-cook of the 
Reform Club, and author of a popular cook- 
ing-book, has leased the mansion upon the 
Park, formerly occupied by Lady Blessing- 
ton, and known as Gore House, for a restau- 
rant. Whereupon, Punch suggests that the 
name be changed to “Gor-ging House for 
All Nations.” 

The yachtmen of the Thames and 
of Portsmouth are preparing for great tri- 
umphs in the spring: and our Yankee craft 
of like character will, we fear, have a hard 
task to beat them. The British have had 
longer tutelage in that line, and we believe 
no vessels in the world will carry so great a 
breadth of canvas in proportion to tonnage 
as the cutter-rigged yachts of the Thames. 
A brilliant ball given by the Turk- 
ish ambassador in Paris has made very much 
talk. The graceful correspondent of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis gives an amusing 
account of its character. It would seem 
that his Turkish Excellence had determined 
to invite none but beautiful women and 
none but young women. Of course such an 
announcement created great consternation 
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among the middle-aged, and the only passa- 
bly pretty. To be left out was to lose 
reputation, and to gain an invitation was 
virtual endorsement of charms by an un- 
doubted connoisseur. 

Innumerable were the devices to win the 
stamp of currency, and quite as many were 
the ruses to cover the odium of neglect. 

It was amazing, says Guinot, to find how 
suddenly afflicted certain ladies became, 
with fevers, headaches, and all manner of 
ailments to account for their absence from a 
party, to which they had no invitations. 

Henceforward, for the Paris world, there 
is a gauge for beauty and age; and a ques- 
tion on either point will be settled by ap- 
peal to the ball-roll of his Turkish Excel- 
lency. Should the scheme be imitated in 
our city, the result could hardly fail to be 
vastly amusing to the—spectators. 

—— The same Paris correspondent chron- 
icles the death of one Dorvo, who had some 
name as a playright forty years ago; and 
he tells a good story of the poor author, 
who cursed the stage—after the ill-success 
of one of his plays—and expressed the 
rather extravagant wish, that the theatre 
might burn to ashes ! 

Singularly enough, next day the Odeon 

took fire and burned to the ground. Poor 
Dorvo was overcome with horror; and still 
more startled when he found himself arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison, at the instance 
of the manager who had overheard his im- 
precation, Inquiry confirmed his innocence, 
and the poor man lived forty years to mourn 
over failing reputation, and what his vanity 
reckoned, an unrequited talent. 
Lota Monres is about publishing 
her memoirs; and the first installments have 
already made their appearance in the fewil- 
leton of a Paris newspaper. A foreign pa- 
per gives her this spicy critique :— 

“Judging from this first chapter, which takes the 
shape of a quasi-impertinent epistle to the ex-king 
of Bavaria, Madame, Montes, Landsfeldt, Heald, 
or whatever her name may be, promises a good 
deal of scandal about the royal, noble, political, 
and literary personages with whom she has come 
in contact in the course of her adventurous career, 
As a mass of scandal, her book may sell; but if the 
introduction be a specimen of the whole, it will be 
a dead failure as a literary production; for more 


slip-shod, scimble-scamble stuff it would not be 
easy to find.” 


The editor of the French Courrier, 








who has a happy way of transmuting simple 
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accidents into the form and color of a story, 
gives us this little romantic scrap, under 
head of a “ Death to be Envied.” 

In the small city of Cleveland, in the 
northern quarter of Ohio, has just come to 
light one of those affecting little romances 
which lurk under the cover of Every-day 
life, Range as we will through the domain 
of the imagination, such unexpected pictures 
from real life, exceed by their very simplicity 
all the labored combinations of the literary 
artist. 

A young man of the name of Vickeray 
was to marry, some half month since, a 
beautiful girl to whom he had been long at- 
tached. No obstacles or dangers were lying 
in their way, and every thing seemed to 
promise a life-long enjoyment. But the 
promised bride fell sick ; the lover mourned, 
and in the excess of his grief*and by the 
violence of his emotions aggravated greatly 
the dangerous character of an aneurism with 
which he had been for a long time afflicted, 
The lady, however, recovered ; the day drew 
near which was to complete their happiness, 
They were sitting together, and the fortunate 
lover was reading aloud one of those little 
stories of attachment, in which they saw 
mirrored all the passion, and success of 
their own. But at the close of the story, 
contrary to their expectation, the lover died, 

Poor Vickeray in an excess of feeling ex- 
claimed, “ God shield me from such a fate !” 

The girl turned eagerly to add her hope 
to his; but he had grown pale; his hands 
had fallen, and his head drooped. 

She threw her arms about him, and drew 
him to her heart. With a last effort, he 
raised his eyes with a touching look of 
adieu and smiled. Then his head fell again, 
and poor Vickeray was dead ! 

—— It is reported that Mr. Barnum has 
engaged Satv1, the famous tenor of the Ha- 
vana Company, to come to New York in the 
month of May, to sing with Mademoiselle 
Linn; and that the terms of the engagement 
are $1000 per week, and his expenses paid. 
It is further stated that Castle Garden is to be 
fitted up for the Spring Season of Concerts, 
in much more elegant style than before. 
We can hardly regret this; for though 
Tripler Hall is better for the voice—its ar- 
rangements for ventilation are sadly im- 
perfect. Added to which is the danger 
which very many eet ie any alarm 
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of fire—coupled with the very unsatisfactory 
means of egress, 

There have been various reports as to the 
success of Jenny’s singing in Havana, We 
clip the following quite graphic description 
of her first appearance at the Tacon, and of 
the sensation it produced, from the letter of 
a Tribune correspondent :— 


“The immense Tacon Theatre, quite the finest 
that I ever saw, was literally crowded to overflow- 
ing, every seat and standing place being occupied, 
and the audience numbering probably full five 
thousand persons, including the Captain General 
and his family, and all the nobility of the city. 
Perhaps some three hundred of these auditors had 
heard Jenny before, and therefore knew what was 
coming ; the rest were brought there out of curi- 
osity, or led by sheer malice to attend and put her 
down. First came the overture to Massaniello, ad- 
mirably played by the orchestra of the Opera and 
several professors from New York, who travel 
with Jenny Lind, led by Burke—Benedict, Con- 
ductor. The overture was only tolerably received. 
Then followed-an Aria by Signor Belletti, which 
was coldly received. The next announcement in 
the bill was Cavatina from the Opera of Somnam- 
bula by Jenny Lind. 

“ This lady soon appeared, led on by Signor Bel- 
letti. Some three or four hundred persons clapped 
their hands at her appearance, but this token of 
approbation was instantly and peremptorily si- 
lenced by at least four thousand five hundred cold, 
calculating, decided, and palpable hisses. Thus 
having settled the matter that there should be no 
forestalling of public opinion, and that if applause 
was given to Jenny. Lind in that house it should 
first be most incontestibly and incontrovertibly 
carned—the most solemn silence prevailed. I 


“have heard the Swedish Nightingale often in Eu- 


rope as well as America, and have ever noticed a 
distinct tremulousness attending her first appear- 
ance in any city. Indeed this feeling was plainly 
manifested in her countenance as she neared the 
footlights, but wlren she witnessed the kind of re- 
ception that had been in store for her, so different 
from any thing she had reason to expect, (for I am 
told she never reads the paper, nor permits persons 
to tell her what the public think of her musical 
talents,) and so different from any reception that 
she ever received before, her count hanged 
in an instant to a haughty self-possession, her eye 
involuntarily flashed a ray of defiance, and her 
form becoming instantaneously erect and ap- 
parently immovable as a statue, she stood there 
perfectly calm and beautiful, evidently satisfied 
beyond measure that she now had an ordeal to pass 
and a victory to gain worthy of her powers, and as 
evidently feeling perfectly conscious of the height, 
depth, length, and breadth of these powers. Ina 
moment her eye d the i audience, 
the music began, and then followed—how can I 
dare attempt to describe it?—I will not—such 
heavenly strains as I verily believe mortal never 
breathed except Jenny Lind, and mortal never 
heard except from her lips. Some of the oldest 
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curling sneer upon their lip—their ladies, however, 
and most of the audience began to look surprised ; 
the gushing melody flowed on, increasing in beauty 
and glory, the caballeros, the seforas, and the 
seforitas began to look at each other ; nearly all, 
however, kept their teeth clenched and their lips 
closed, evidently determined to resist to the last. 
The torrent flowed on faster and faster, the lark 
flew higher and higher, the melody grew richer 
and richer—still every lip was compressed. By 
and by, as the rich notes came dashing in rivers 
upon our enraptured ears, one poor critic involun- 
tarily loudly whispered a‘ brava.’ This outburst- 
ing of the soul was instantaneously and simultane- 
ously hissed down—the stream of harmony rolled 
on, till at the close it made a clean sweep of every 
obstacle, and carried all before it. Not a vestige 
of opposition remained; but such a tremendous 
shout of applause as went up was never before 
heard. 

“The triumph was most complete, and how was 
Jenny Lind affected? She, who a few minutes 
previous, like a pillar of adamant, before cold criti- 
cism and malice prepense, now trembled like a 
reed in the wind before the storm of enthusiasm 
which her own simple notes had produced. Trem- 
blingly, slowly, and bowing her face almost to the 
ground, she withdrew—the roar of applause and 
victory increased, encore! encore !! encore!!! came 
from every lip. She again appeared and courtesy- 
ing low, again withdrew—but again, again, and 
again did they call her forth, and at every appear- 
ance the thunders of appl rang louder and 
louder. Thus five times was Jenny Lind called 
out to receive their unanimous and deafening 
plaudits.” 








Wiis says with one of his telling plian- 

cies of words :—“ We are curious to hear 
what the impulsive South-West will say of 
the great-hearted Swede. She will move 
those prairie-thoughted people as the moon 
moves the sea,” 
Another characteristic word-luxury, 
of this luxury-hunting writer, is this half- 
dozen of linelets about the great Italian 
singer :— 





“She played admirably, and sang—with. that 
luscious satisfyingness to the ear, which a ripe 
apricot gives to the throat in a summer noon. So 
fruity and sensuous a voice we certainly never have 
heard, as this of Parodi. The low notes which are 
so remarkable, and which she seems to undervalue, 
(as people often undervalue their best gifts,) found 
their proper occasion under the hat and feathers of 
Romeo, and drew a murmur of delight from the 
audience, whenever they ploughed up the mellow 
cadences of adolescence for the ear of the blushing 
Juliet.” 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


There still remains a dearth in the pub- 
lishers’ lists. The “Kickleburys on the 





Castilians kept a frown upon their brow and a 
‘ 


Rhine” has made some talk in the London 
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world, and has been rather savagely dealt 
with by the critic of the London Times. The 
onslaught was conceived and uttered in very 
bad taste: and we must think that Mr. 
Thackeray showed equally bad taste in re- 
plying to the attack in a preface to a new 
edition of his book. An author who resents 
a criticism of his style or talent, in print, 
puts himself in an awkward position. In 
questions of fact, he may be justified in 
arguing for his correctness; but when he 
has need to argue for his cleverness, his 
cleverness can hardly be very apparent. 

A book of an English traveller gives 
this sketch of an American law court. It 
seems that the race of Trollopes is not yet 
extinct; certainly, the writer is worthy of 
the petticoats. 

“An American Law Court.—I attended the 
Court of Common Pleas whilst in New York, think- 
ing that it would furnish me with as favorable a 
specimen of the superior law courts of the country 
as I could hope to find. It was a square white- 
washed apartment, not much larger than a bar- 
room at one of the hotels. Under a red canopy, on 
a bench slightly elevated above the rest, sat the 
judge, a respectable and intelligent-looking man. 
An insurance case was going on. A barrister was 
addressing the jury with much earnestness and ges- 
ticulation, and, it must be owned, with that sharp 
nasal twang which is so universally prevalent in 
this country. Around him sat the members of the 
bar, some in brown holland blouses, some with huge 
imperials on their chins, some balancing them- 
selves in their chairs against the railings which 
divided them from the spectators, and hanging 
their legs over the backs of other chairs, nearly all 
intent in getting rid of their saliva, and imprinting 
the wet seal of the Republic on every object in 
their vicinity. In this national pastime (where it 
is too well known to need further comment) the 
judge displayed a laudable proficiency, Two gen- 
tlemen (apparently reporters) seated at a table to 
the left of the bench, the jury, and half a dozen idle 
spectators like myself, completed the assemblage. 
The jury were arranged in two rows, and before 
each row were placed two spittoons, so that no 
gentleman had to expectorate a greater distance 
than past three of his fellow-jyrymen—a wise pre- 
caution, providing against the incapacity of a bad 
shot.” 








The London Globe makes the follow- 
ing mention of the death of Maxwett, the 
author of “ Wild Sports of the West :’— 


“A ConTRIBUTOR TO FeriopicaL LireRATURE.— 
We regret to announce the death of a writer whose 
genial and sportive pen has delighted thousands, 
Maxwell the Irish novelist, and author of innumer- 
able sketches in the periodical literature of the 
day, expired on the 29th December, at Mussel- 
burgh, near the Scottish capital. His generally 
vigorous health had of late broken down, and he 
crept into the retirement of this sequestered village 





to die. He had been in early life a captain in the 
British army, and was of course the delight of the 
mess-room, and a general favorite in social circles, 
He subsequently entered the church, and was some 
years prebendary of Balha, a wild Connaught 
church living, without any congregation or cure 
of souls attached to it; though it afforded what he 
was admirably capable of dealing with, plenty of 
game. Of a warm-hearted, kind, and manly tem- 
perament, he made friends of all who came within 
the range of his wit or the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. He was the founder of that school which 
counts the ‘Harry Lorrequers’ and others among 
its humble disciples ; but the Story of my Life 
and Wild Sports of the West will not be easily sur- 
passed in the peculiar qualities of that gay, off- 
hand, rollicking style of penmanship, of which he 
was the originator.” 





The American papers announce the 
death of the Rev. Watrer Cotton, the au- 
thor of three or four popular, but rather 
carelessly written books of travel. His 
* Deck and Port,” descriptive of scenes in 
California, where he held for a time some 
civil office, is agreeable, and full of informa- 
tion, 





—— A new book by Henry R. Scuoot- 
ora¥t, on the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica is announced to appear from the press 
of Messrs. Lierincorr, Gramso & Co. of 
Philadelphia. It will undoubtedly be the 
standard work on the subject, We publish 
the title :— 

“ Historical and Statistical Information respecting 
the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States: collected and pre-, 
pared under the direction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, per Act of Congress of March 3d, 1847, by 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D.; Illustrated by 8S. 


Eastman, Captain U.S.A. Published by Authority 
of Congress.” 





Since our last issue, no American 
book of very striking interest has appeared. 
The Apprerons have published a series of 
European letters, originally contributed to 
the Louisville Journal. The author is said 
to be Mr. Ward of Louisville. They are often 
racy and original, but carelessly put together, 
and are not destined to a very extended 
sale, 





The Harrrrs have issued a new 
story by Mr. Assorr, the indefatigable au- 
thor of the Rollo books. Like those it is a 
child’s book, and will very likely become a 
favorite story of children, 

—— Of Mr Kenpatr’s work upon the 
Mexican War, we shall have a word or two 
to say—against the current of opinion—in 
our next number. 








